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INTRODUCTION. 


This publication presents in a concise form an account of 
the development of the co-operative marketing of agricultural 
produce in this country. The working of the various types of 
sale societies in existence has been critically examined and an 
endeavour has been made to show how improvements can be 
effected. 

A short chapter in the Report has been devoted to the 
consumers’ co-operative movement in relation to agricultural 
marketing wherein the question of linking up the producers’ 
and consumers’ associations to the advantage of both has been 
examined. 

Besides, a short description has been given of agricul¬ 
tural co-operative marketing developments in foreign countries 
to show that there is vast scope for ameliorating the lot of the 
agriculturist through co-operative marketing on similar lines- 
in India. 

It is hoped that the information embodied in the publica¬ 
tion will prove useful in launching a programme of develop¬ 
ment commensurate with the needs of this vast country. The 
Report is particularly commended to the Co-operative, Rural 
Development and allied Departments, Co-operative Banks 
and other central co-operative institutions and co-operative¬ 
marketing societies in different parts of the country. 

Thanks and acknowledgments are due to a large number 
of members of co-operative societies, officers of the co-opera¬ 
tive departments and others for their kind and friendly help 
in supplying useful information for this Report. 


Note.—T he Government of India should not be regarded as assuming 
responsibility for all or any of the materials or recommendations contained 
in this report. 


THE REPORT IS SHORT AND THE WHOLE OF IT 
WILL BELIVR'READING, BUT THOSE WHO WISH TO GET 
QUICKER GRASP OF THE ESSENTIAL POINTS MIGHT 
FIRST READ THE SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS, AND THE 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS AT THE END 
OF THE REPORT. 


Central Agricultural Marketing Department, 
(Government of India). 

Delhi 

January, 19JJi. 





CHAPTER I.—PRELIMINARY REVIEW. 

A.—Introduction. 

(1) Co-QPfcRATION AND CO-OPERATIVE PRINCIPLES. 

The principles of co-operation are not in any way new to India. Co¬ 
operation has been known and practised in this country in-various forms 
■since ancient times. The joint family system which is very old and exists 
till today is one instance of indigenous .co-operation. Under this system, 
the land is owned and cultivated in common, while all adult members 
have to share the duties of the family engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. Members of the family live in a common house and the 
household expenses are met. from the income of the joint property. The 
institution is based on a feeling of brotherhood and mutual .help. 

Another form of co-operafcion is the panchayat which is based on the 
principle of community self-help. Although the system has fallen some¬ 
what into decay, panchayats are still common. Provincial and State gov- 
■ernments have been making efforts to revive the system and necessary 
legislation has been enacted in several provinces and States. The main 
function of these organisations is to deal with questions relating to the 
economic and social welfare of the community. Although panchayats. 
excepting those constituted under the Panchayat Acts, have no legal status, 
disputes among the members are also referred to them for decision. 
For example, it is found that panchayats among the depressed classes take 
upon themselves the task of collection of payment of neota or neondra 
(an amount paid by the members of the community to one who has 
marriage or any other ceremony in fchp family). The decisions of the 
panchayats are enforced under penalty of social boycott. 

Then there are “chit funds’’, commonly found in South India, which are 
based on principles of mutual association Under this system, a number 
•of persons join together and each agrees to pay a fixed sum every month 
for a specified period which is determined according to the number of 
persons joining the fund. Every month when the subscriptions arc real¬ 
ised, lots are drawn and the person drawing the lot is paid tbe total 
monthly contribution. Tbe names of persons who have once drawn tbe 
lot are not included in subsequent draws, but they continue to pay tbe 
monthly subscription for the remaining period. There is also another 
method of working the fund. In this case, the monthly pool is auctioned 
and the person who bids the lowest is paid the bid amount and is required 
to execute a chit or pronote for the whole amount of the pool. The differ¬ 
ence hetween the amount of the pool and the bid is divided as profit 
among llie other members. The whole system of the “chit fund” de¬ 
pends upon mutual confidence and honest dealing which are the main 
essentials of co-operation. 

The rtidhis prevalent in South India provide a further instance of 
mutual credit associations. They appear to be the first attempt in India 
to deal with the problem of mutual credit in an organised manner and 
seem to have developed from the indigenous “chit fund” system. They 
were fires started in Madras City in about 1850 bv a few officials with the 
object of promoting thrift and providing credit facilities to members at 
n reasonable rate of interest. They bear a close resemblance to the 
Building Societies of Great Britain in which a fixed sum per share is 
subscribed every month bv the members who receive the amount of their 
shares at the end of a specified period. The amount realised each week, 
■or at the end of any other specified period, is advanced to the borrowing 
members by ballot or some other method. The loans are secured by 
mortgages upon real property and repaid by the usual periodical sub¬ 
scriptions. In the case of a nidhi also every member pays a fixed amount 
every month for a prescribed period at the end of which the share money 
with profits is 'paid hack to the members. If a, member requires a loan, 
he in advanced the money which is repayable with interest in fixed monthly 
instalments. Some nidhis also advance loans against the security of 
ornaments 
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It is thus clear that India provides a natural soil for the development 
of co-operative institutions. 

(2) ORIGIN, OF CO-OPERATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

In. the beginning of the nineteenth century, Robert Owen in England 
and Fourier in France formulated the philosophy of co-operation. Owen 
inaugurated the first co-operative societies and savings banks among 
labourers. His “Labour Exchange - ’ aimed. at abolishing profit. Under 
this ingenious scheme, labourers were issued coupons in exchange.* for the 
labour performed. These coupons entitled labourers to purchase whatever 
they wanted from the “Exchange’'—thus avoiding the middlemen’s pro¬ 
fit. Like Owen, Fourier also held that the profits of the intermediaries 
should be abolished. 

Although the common guiding principle of co-operation is the voluntary 
joining together of people for mutual help, the differences in the 
necessities of people of different countries have given rise to numerous 
forms of co-operation. For example, the outstanding development in 
England is the consumers’ co-operative movement, in Germany 
and Italy the co-operative finance, in Denmark the co-operative sale of 
livestock - products, in Canada the co-operative wheat pools: and in the 
United States of America the. co-operative marketing of agricultural pro¬ 
duce including fruits. 

(i») Definition of co-operation. 

Several attempts have been made to define co-operation but it has not 
been possible to do so precisely owing to the varied nature of ;bo develop¬ 
ment of co-operation in different countries. Holyoake has defined co¬ 
operation as .“voluntary concert with equitable participation and control 
among all concerned in any enterprise’’.* Fay defines ; a co-operative 
society as “an association for the purpose of joint trading, originating among 
the weak and conducted always in an unselfish spirit, on such terms that all 
vdio- are prepared to assume the duties of membership may share, in its 
rewards in proportion to the degree in which they make use of their 
association’’f The late Sir Horace Plunkett defined co-operation ns “self- 
help made effective t by organisation”,+ while Calvert described if: ns “a 
form of organisation, wherein persons voluntarily associate together u» 
human beings, on a basis of equality, for the promotion of the economic 
interests of themselves”!- 

B.— Early efforts towards developing statutory forms of co-operation in 

India. 

(1) Rural indebtedness. 

'The history of rural economy of every country in the world points to 
the necessity of borrowing by the agricultural classes. The reasons are 
obvious. The capital of the’agriculturist is locked up in bis land, live¬ 
stock and implements and be is not able to use this capital to nice! bis 
varying needs at different times of the year. 

India is predominantly an agricultural country. According, to 'lie 
census of 1931, 67 per cent, of the population is directly engaged in.or de¬ 
pendent on agriculture. Owing to small holdings, inadequate irrigation 
facilities, vagarie.s of monsoon and consequent failure of crops and many 
other causes, the average income of agriculturists is very low and the 
great majority of thorn are heavily indebted. The Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee (1931) estimated,! the average income of an agriciutm' 
ist in Tndia at Rs. 42 per annum, i.e., Rs. 3-8-0 per month or less than 
2 annas a day. Sir Edward Mac-lagan writing m 1911 .. observedt n 
has long been recognised that indebtedness is no new thing m L>d ia • 
The total rural indebtedness in British India lias been estimated! at 

»The Law and Principles of Co-operation by Calvert (page U). 

t Co-operation at Home and Abroad by Fay (page 5). 

+ The Co-operalive Movement, in India by Hough (page 47). 

s The Law and Principles of Co-operation bv Calvert (page 14). 

« Report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee (page 39 

f Report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee (page oo) 
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about 821 erores of rupees by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (1931). 

(2) Early debt relief measures. 

The Deccan riots in 1875 brought the problem of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness to the forefront for the first time in recent times. The Deccan Biots 
Committee, which was appointed to make enquiries into the causes of 
the discontent, recommended that suitable measures should be adbpted 
to provide financial relief to the agriculturist and as a result “The Deccan 
Agriculturist Belief Act’’ was passed in 1879. Subsequently, in 1882, Sir 
William Wedderbum was deputed by the Bombay Government to investi¬ 
gate the whole problem of agricultural indebtedness and to suggest ways 
and means to ameliorate the economic conditions of the rural classes. 
After a detailed inquiry, Sir William suggested the establishment of 
“agricultural banks’’ for advancing loans to the cultivators. His scheme 
included the liquidation of sowkari debts of cultivators. The Government, 
however, considered the scheme too fantastic and did not accept .it. In 
the following year, however, the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 
1883) was passed as a result of the recommendations of the Famine Com¬ 
mission (I860). The Act enabled the Government to advance loans to 
land-owners on the security of landed or other real property, at a reasonable 
rate of interest, for effecting improvements of a permanent nature in the 
land. The measure, however, failed to give relief to the real tiller of the 
land. In 1884 another Act, “The Agriculturists’ Loans. Act (XTT of 1884) 
was passed. It provided for advancing talavi loans on joint security on 
the recommendations of petty revenue officials. As the recoveries were 
also to be effected throhgh these officials, they were hesitant to take any 
risk. The Act, therefore, did not prove to be of any great benefit to the 
agriculturist. 

(3) Early steps towards statutory forms of co-operation 7 . 

Towards the clofee of the last century the success of the schemes of 
co-operative finance, which had originated in Germany and Italy, came to 
the notice of several local governments, and in 1892 the Madras Govern¬ 
ment placed Mr. (later Sir)’Frederick Nicholson on special duty to study 
the possibility of introducing a system of agricultural or other land hanks 
in the Madras Presidency. Sir Frederick made extensive tour both in 
India and in Europe. While touring in Germany, Sir Frederick . was 
particularly impressed by the Baiffeisen type of village banks, which were- 
established on the basis of joint and unlimited liability, restricted area of 
operation, allocation of a certain portion of the profit to an indivisible 
reserve fund, limitation of loans to members, the issue of loans on 
personal security and administration of societies by honorary office bear¬ 
ers. His reports were published in two volumes in 1895 and 1897. The 
Madras Government reviewed these reports in 1899 and they came to the 
notice of the Government; of India in the following year. Sir Frederick 
recommended? that at least in the Madras Districts, small and locally 
worked institutions on the lines of the European village banks of Baiffeisen 
type were required. 

While Sir Frederick's enquiry was in progress, the United Provinces 
Government bad appointed Mr. Dupernex. who had some previous ex¬ 
perience of the oo-opc-rative movement in Europe, to suggest by local 
investigation the form of co-operative societies best suited to the Province. 
His conclusions are given in a book entitled “Peoples’ Bank for Northern 
India”. Dupernex also advocated the establishment of village co-opera¬ 
tive societies based on Baiffeisen principles.’ He further suggested the 
organisation of Urban Banks to act as agencies for organising and financ¬ 
ing the rural credit societies and for disseminating the principles of co¬ 
operation. 

‘Report regarding the possibility of introducing Land or Agricultural Banks in the- 
Madras Presidency, Volume I (page 373). 
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The recommendations of Sir Frederick and Mr. Dupernex soon began 
to bear fruit. Some of the district officers started co-operative societies 
in a number of provinces on their own initiative. By 1900 a few societies 
had commenced actual work in different parts of the country. These 
societies were, however, registered under the Indian Companies’ Act of 
1882 which was found to be unsuitable for such associations. Meanwhile 
the Indian Famine Commission, 1901, advocated strongly the establishment 
of Agricultural Banks on the lines of mutual credit associations of Europe. 
The Government of India, therefore, felt the necessity for special legisla¬ 
tion and accordingly appointed a Committee, presided over by Sir Edward 
Law, to make proposals for the formation of co-operative societies in India 
after consulting the local governments and such officers as had personal 
experience of the working of such societies. The Committee included Sir 
Frederick and Mr. Dupernex as members. 

(4) TAe Co-operative Credit Societies Act (X of 1904). 

The Law Committee arrived at the conclusion that co-operative credit 
societies deserved every encouragement and that they should be given a, 
fair trial. It suggested the form of legislation and also drew up model 
schemes for the management of rural and urban societies. On the basis 
of these recommendations, the Co-operative Credit Societies Act X of 
19<)4 was passed and came into force in March of the same year. It 
would thus appear that Government is entirely responsible for sponsoring 
the movement in this country. 

The object of the Act, as defined in its preamble, was to encourage 
,thrift, self-help and co-operation among agriculturists, artisans and per¬ 
sons of limited means. Along with the Act, the Government of India 
issued a memorandum which explained that the main object of the Act 
was to permit the development of the co-operative movement based on 
genuine co-operative principles and that experiments for the furtherance 
of agricultural rather than industrial credit were to be encouraged. 

The Act empowered local governments to appoint Registrars whose 
-duties were to register societies. These Registrars were also required to 
train the rural population in the management of the societies and to carry 
out propaganda for spreading the principles of co-operation. They were 
also made responsible for the annual audit of the societies. The societies 
were classified as rural and urban. Rural societies were to be registered 
ordinarily with unlimited liability, while urban societies were given the 
option of having limited or unlimited liability. The Act laid down that 
a society was to consist of 10 or more persons above the age of 18, resid¬ 
ing in the same village or group of villages or town, or belonging to the 
same tribe, class or caste. Every member of an unlimited liability society 
was to have one vote irrespective of the number of shares held by him in 
it. A member of a society, of which the liability was limited by shares 
could, however, have as many votes as prescribed by the bye-laws. The 
Act provided tor the building up of reserve funds by the societies, but it 
restricted the interest of any member in their share capital. The 
societies registered under the Act obtained special exemptions from certain 
provisions of the Stamp Act, the Registration Act and the Income Tax 
Act. 

As will be observed, the provisions of the Act were simple and elastic 
The reason for this is that it was the first attempt, to introduce co-operative 
legislation and very little practical experience of the working of such 
societies was available in the country. Nevertheless, soon after the Act 
came into force, societies Xvere started with great Enthusiasm in almost 
all the provinces. By the end of 1911-12, the number of societies in 
British India had risen to 7,873, individual members to 381,549 and the 
working capital to about three crores of rupees. The progress was not, 
however, uniform in all parts of the country and the working of the societies 
brought out certain defects of the Act. In order to facilitate the financing 
and supervision of credit societies, necessity was felt to have such central 
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institutions as central banks and supervising unions. Although a few 
societies of this type as also some societies for distribution and for purposes 
other than credit had actually been formed, the Act did not provide for 
their registration. The Government of India accordingly re-examined the 
whole position in 1911-12 and decided to have fresh legislation on the 
subject with a view to widening the scope of the old Act. 

(5) The Co-operative Societies Act (II of 1912). 

The Co-operative Societies Act (II of 1912) was drafted after care 
fully considering the large mass of material relating to the working of the 
societies. The defects found in the Act of 1904 were corrected but its 
simplicity and elasticity were retained. 

The objects of the Act as described in its preamble are “further to 
facilitate the formation of co-operative societies for the promotion of 
thrift and self-help among agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means” 

The Act provided for the registration of all types of co-operative 
societies including central financing and supervising banks and unions. 
The' classification of societies as rural and urban was made on a more 
scientific basis. The societies were to be classified as limited or un¬ 
limited”. The agricultural primary credit societies were to be registered 
with unlimited liability, while central societies were to be registered with 
limited liability. Shares or interest of a member in the capital of co-opera¬ 
tive societies were exempted from attachment. The Act gave wide 
powers to local governments to make rules regarding the working ot 
societies and settling of disputes by arbitration. 

C.—The Committee on co operation in India. 

The effect of the Act of 1912 -was that within a short period of two 
years of its passing the number of societies in British India rose to 
13,528, the number of members to 659,838 and the working capital to 
about 7 crores of rupees. Besides the central institutions which were 
increasing rapidly, societies for purposes other than credit such as pro¬ 
duction and sale of produce, purchase and sale of manure and agricultural 
implements, milk supply, cattle' insurance, consumers’ stores, etc., were 
also formed. 

As, however, the financial management of central societies was becom¬ 
ing intricate and large sums were being involved in the movement, the 
Government of India- appointed a Committee in October 1914, under the 
presidentship of Sir Edward Maclagan to examine whether the move¬ 
ment was progressing on sound lines (specially in its higher stages and 
in its financial aspect) and to. suggest any measures of improvement. 

While recording their findings and recommendations, the Committee 
observed that under the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912, all registered 
co-operative societies, whether primary units or federations of such units, 
were mentioned as societies. In actual practice, however, they found that 
primary units dealing with individuals, though generally known as 
societies, were in some provinces also termed as “banks”.* Similarly, the 
institutions to which such units were affiliated were in some provinces 
called central banks, while in others they were known as town banks, 
urban banks, district banks, central banking unions or unions. They 
also found that in certain provinces provincial banks had been organised. 
The Committee, therefore, decided to classify the societies for the purpose 
of their report as (a) primary societies—those intended to meet the needs 
of small land-holders, tenants and men of a similar social status, (b) 
unions—federations of societies for purposes of supervision and. which did 
not undertake, any banking-business, (c) central banks—federal institutions 
doing banking business and (ft) provincial banks. They also recommend¬ 
ed that this terminology should in future be adhered to by all local gov¬ 
ernments. 



The important recommendations of the Committee regarding the eonsti 
tution, financial arrangements, audit and supervision of the working of 
societies were as follows; 

Primary societies .—Societies must be co-operative and businesslike. 

A society should be registered only when it is organised on sound lines 
Its area should, as a rule, be restricted to one village. Societies should 
aim at building their own capital. They should compel every member to 
subscribe to shares and raise as much local deposit as possible. Instal¬ 
ments for the repayment of a loan should be strictly in accordance with 
the object for which it is given and payment of instalments on fixed dates 
should be insisted upon. The accounts of societies should be regularly 
audited and the management supervised by the Registrar s staff and the 
co-operative organisation to which the societies may be affiliated. .Che 
audit should include the examination of the general condition of the 
society. Besides checking the accounts and assisting the committee in 
the management of the affairs of the society, the duties of supervisor* 
maintained by unions of societies or central banks should include the- 
education of members in the principles of co-operation. 

Non-credit societies should be. encouraged but they should be formed 
,>nlv at the spontaneous request of persons concerned and if sufficient and 
competent staff for the supervision and guidance of such societies is 
available. Societies for sale and production and for cattle and hail in¬ 
surance should be encouraged, but those for trading purposes in urban 
areas should be organised with caution. Central co-operative banks may 
«m&nce non-credit societies provided they are sound institutions. 

Uaioau.-r-Guaranteeing unions for the. purpose of mutual supervision 
assessment of credit and to form a. link . between societies ana 
central banks should be established in each province. , 

Central banks.— Of the three types of central banks, namely, consist¬ 
ing of (1) entirely individual shareholders (2) entirely society shareholders, 
(3) partly individual shareholders and partly society shareholders, the 
first type should gradually disappear and the ultimate aim should be o 
have only the second type. A central bank should have a definite area 
and all credit societies, especially the agricultural ones operating wi 
that area should be its shareholders and should not ordinarily borrow 
funds from any other source. All shares in a central bank should piefer- 
ablv be on one basis. But if it is absolutely necessary to attract local 
capital, the shares allotted to individuals may carry preference as regards 
dividend. Central banks should make every' effort to obtain deposits 
sufficient to meet their requirements and may raise money by debentures 
in special cases only. The formal audit of central banks may be done by 
either a professional or a governmental agency, but detailed examination 
of the condition of hanks and their supervision should be entrusted tw 
Gho government staff. In addition to annual returns, central banks Should 
be required to submit quarterly statements showing m some detail f t 
Stale of their finances especially with reference to their liabilities to oul 

S,< ^Provincial banks.—A provincial bank should be started ev ® r y E. 0 ' 
vinca and all central banks in the province should be affiliated to it I he 

chief function of such a bank should be to co-ordinate and control the 
finances of central banks. The bank should also have individuals as 
shareholders. The shares of such a bank should ordinarily be c - 

class onlv The bank should secure fixed deposits for the longes P 0 ^ 1 
term and should accumulate good reserves and not rely entirely on ca. 
credit The audit of the bank may preferably be done by chaitered 
incorporated accountants and it should bo required to submit the stun 
returns as central banks. 

The Committee also made certain recommendations ot a. general 
character. The co-ordination of co-operative, agriculture and industries 
departments under an experienced officer in each province and closer 
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control over the objects of co-operative societies and over their financial 
arrangements by Government were among the more important of • such 
recommendations. 

As will he observed, the Committee was concerned mainly with credit 
societies which formed the main activity of the movement at that time. 
The recommendations- of the Committee have been adopted by the co¬ 
operative departments in all the provinces but there is still a good deal of 
scope for improvement. 

D.—Provincial, Acts and summary of co-operative legislation in Indian 

States. 

With the inauguration of the Constitutional reforms in 1919* the Gov¬ 
ernment of India transferred to the provinces the administration and con¬ 
trol of certain .subjects including co-operation. Local governments were 
left free to adopt the Act of 1912 or to amend it to suit their require¬ 
ments. However, it was not until 1925, that the first provincial Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies Act was passed in the Bombay Presidency. Madras and 
Bihar followed the example of' Bombay and enacted their own co-opera¬ 
tive Acts in 1932 and 1935 respectively. A new Act has recently been 
euforeed in Bengal to replace the all-India Act. The Bombay Act has 
been adopted by Sind with certain modifications. The province of Orissa 
has adojded both the Bihar and the Madras Acts. The Bihar Act has 
been adopted for the areas transferred from Bihar and the Central Provinces'- 
and the Madras Act has been applied to the rest of the Province. In all 
other provinces, the Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912 is still in force, 
although certain amendments have been made in some 'provinces. 

Most of the larger Indian States and some of the smaller ones have 
more or less adopted the co-operative legislation of British India with suit¬ 
able modifications according to their special needs. Gwalior, Hyderabad, 
Kashmir,, Mysore, Travancore, Baroda and other States have their own 
Co-operative Societies Acts or Regulations. 

(1) Provincial Acts. 

(a) Bombay Act No. VII of 1925.—In November 1925, an Act to con¬ 
solidate and amend the law relating to co-operative societies in the Pro¬ 
vince of Bombay was passed. The Act widens the scope of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement. The objects for which societies may be formed are the' 
promotion of thrift, self-help and mutual aid among agriculturists and 
other persons, with common economic needs so as to bring about better 
living, better business and better methods of production. 

It classifies societies according to their main objects and, includes 
definite provisions for the arbitration of disputes and for the liquidation 
and recovery of dues. It also lays down penalties for specified offences 
committed by societies, officers or members. The Act permit's the establish¬ 
ment of a provident fund by societies for the benefit of their members-. It 
jrrovides for the advancing of loans by the local governments to societies 
or for the 'payment of interests on debentures issued by them. The Regis¬ 
trar is given 1 power to assess damage against delinquent promoters, office¬ 
bearers, officers, etc., of a liquidated society on application by the liqui¬ 
dator or a creditor. 

( [b ) Madras Act No. VI of 1932 .—In 1927, the Government of Madras 
appointed a Committee to examine the progress of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in the Province and the organisation of its financial system and to 
make recommendations in regard to propaganda, supervision and control 
of finance. The Committee submitted their report in 1928 and as a result 
the Madras Co-operative Societies Act VI of 1932 was passed. The Act, 
repeats the preamble of the Bombay Act and contains certain clauses 
with suitable amendments from that Act. It defines unlimited liability 
and includes drastic provisions for the recovery of overdues and also pro¬ 
vides for the arbitration of disputes and lays down the procedure for 
liquidation. The Registrar is empowered to dissblve the Committee of 
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any registered society, if in his opinion it is not functioning properly and 
appoint one or more persons to manage its affairs. He is also given 
powers to enquire into the conduct of any person, who lias taken part 
in the organisation or management of a society and is found to have 
misappropriated or fraudulently retained any property of the society or 
been guilty of breach of trust in relation to the society and make an order 
requiring him to repay or restore the money with interest. He is also 
-empowered to attacli the property of defaulting members. 

(c) The Madras Co-operative Lidnd Mortgage Banks Act (X of 1934).. 

The Act supplements the provision of the Madras Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1982. Its object is to facilitate the working of co-operative land 
■mortgage banks in the Province and to provide for the grant of long¬ 
term loans to the owners of land and other immovable property in order 
to enable them to discharge their debts and to carry out agricultural and 
other similar improvements. It provides for the issue of debentures and tne 
appointment of trustees for the purpose of securing the fulfilment of the 
•obligations to the holders of debentures. Under the Act, the local gov¬ 
ernment may guarantee the payment of principal of and interest on 
debentures. 

(d) The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Act (VI of 1935 ).— 
On the specific recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
and the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, the 
local government appointed in 1931 a Committee to review the condition 
of co-operative institutions in Bihar and Orissa and to make recommenda¬ 
tions for the improvement of co-operation in the Province. This Com¬ 
mittee strongly recommended the replacement of the Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties Act'(No. II of’1912) by a provincial Act and. as a result, the Bihar 
and Orissa Co-operative Societies Act (VI of 1935) was passed. Under 
this Act a society need not have as its object the promotion of common 
economic interests of members but can also be formed for the purpose 
•of promoting other common interests of members in accordance with co¬ 
operative principles. It defines limited liability and contains specific pro¬ 
visions for the arbitration of disputes and regarding the procedure lor 
liquidation. 

The Act gives wide powers to the Registrar. He is empowered to 
require any society to arrlend its bye-laws. He can dissolve the manag¬ 
ing committee of any society and can also disqualify all. or any of its mem¬ 
bers from being elected to the managing committee. He is also given 
powers to enquire into the conduct of any person who has taken part in 
the organisation or management of a society if such a person has made 
•any payment which is contrary to the law or, by reason of his culpable 
negligence or misconduct, involved the society in any loss, or misappropriat- 
ed°or fraudulently retained any property and make an order requiring him 
to contribute such sums to the assets of the society as he thinks fit. 
’Certain powers of the Registrar may be conferted on any co-operative 
federation or financing hank by the local government who may also direct 
all or any registered societies to become member of a co-operative federa¬ 
tion. , . . 

(e) The Bengal Co-operative Societies Act (XXI of 1940).—The Act is 
a comprehensive measure intended to rehabilitate the co-operative move¬ 
ment in the Province. It provides for the registration of any society 
having the object of promoting the common interest of its members m 
accordance with co-operative principles and entitles such a society to call 
for a statement of claims from creditors of a member or a would-be-mern- 
ber. The debts due to such a society are to be treated as a first charge. 
The Act confers wide powers on the Registrar who is empowered to direct 
the conditional attachment of property of debtor-members. He can dis¬ 
solve and re-constitute a managing committee of a society if be is satisfied 
that it is mis-managing its affairs. The Act provides for imposing restric¬ 
tions on borrowings by a society and prohibits the advancing of loans by 
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a society to any person other than a member or a member in excess o,. 
prescribed limit, or on the security of movable property. It has special 
provisions to ensure the satisfactory working of Land Mortgage Banks. 

'(2) Summary of co-operative legislation in Indian States. 

(a) The Gwalior Co-operative Societies Act of 1974 Samvat (1918 
A. D -),—The Act is still in force though the State has under consider¬ 
ation a bill to amend and consolidate the law relating to co-operation on 
the model of the Bombay Act. It includes most of the clauses of the 
Co operative Societies Act (IT of 1912). Under this Act, the crops and 
other property of a member entered in the books of any society are deemed 
to be pledged with it and no creditor is entitled to realise his dues from 
such property unless he pays all the outstanding dues of the society against 
the member. Shares and deposits of members with the society are not 
aUo liable to attachment. The Act provides for the prosecution of any 
officer or member of a society under the criminal law of the State if he 
intentionally fails to supply any information in connection with an enquiry 
into the affairs of the society required by the Director of Co-operative 
Societies, appointed under the Act. 

( b ) The Hyderabad Co-operative Credit Societies Act, No. II of 182-1 
Fasli (1913 A. D.). —Except that by the Amendment Act No. IV of 1339' 
Fasli, provision has been made for the settlement of disputes touching the 
business of a society by arbitration and for the enforcement of the awards 
of arbitrators, the Act is almost the same as the Co-operative Societies. 
Act (II of 1912). 

(c) The Kashmir Regulation No. VI of 1998 Samvat’ (1987 A. D .).— 
The Regulation is based on the Madras Co-operative Societies Act (No. 
VI of 1932). The powers of the Registrar under this Regulation are not,, 
however, so wide as those given by the Madras Act. 

(d) The .Mysore Co-operattive Societies Act (VII of 1918) as amended, 
by Acts V of 1929, VI of 1933 and I of 1935. —The Act, as it now stands, 
contains most of the provisions of the Madras Act. It also includes provi¬ 
sions relating to co-operative "land mortgage banks for which Madras has 
a separate Act. A list of objects for one or more of which a co-operative 
society may be formed is its unique feature. Under this Act, agricultural 
credit societies can be formed with limited liability and there is no restric¬ 
tion on the area of operation of such societies 

( e ) The Travancore Co-operative Societies Regulation of 1st March 
1937. —This Regulation repeals the Regulation of 1914 and is based more 
or less on the Madras Co-operative Societies Act VI of 1932. It con¬ 
tains provisions for the establishment of provident fund by societies for 
the benefit of their members as is provided for in the Bombay Act. 

(/) The Baroda Co-operative Societies Acts of 1904, 1913 and 1927 .— 
The Co-operative Societies Act of 1904 tbok cognisance only of the credit 
societies meant for lending money to their members. This restricted other 
activities which could be taken up for the betterment of persons with 
limited means in accordance with co-operative principles. To remove 
these defects, another Act was passed in 1913. This Act permitted co¬ 
operative activities for the benefit of artisans and persons of limited means. 
It was emended in 1927 and the Act as it now stands is based more or 
less on the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act. 

CHAPTER II.—CLASSIFICATION AND PROGRESS OP 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

A.—Classification of co-operative societies. 

As already pointed out in the preceding chapter, the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act (19041 classified societies as rural or urban according 
as the majority of members in a society was rural or urban. This class’- 
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Hcation. however, was not quite scientific as it did not take^int°' ^ccmnt 
the purpose for which a society was formed or the occupation of member, 
of o society. With the passing of the Co-operative Societies Act of 
1912, which permitted the registration of all types of societies including 
central societies for supervision, audit and finance, a more scientific sjste 
of classification was made possible. Societies were in future classified 
either as “limited” or ‘‘unlimited” according to the liability of members. 

The Committee on Co-operation in India recommended the classification 
of societies into four main groups, namely, (1) primary societies. 

(2) unions, (3) central banks and (4) provincial banks 1 his classification 
was adopted With certain modifications. Provincial banks were grouped 
under central banks and primary societies were divided into agricultural 
and non-acrricultural. Primary societies in which the majority of mem¬ 
bers had cultivation of land or rearing of stock as their mam occupation 
were classed as “agricultural” while those in which these conditions were 
not obtained were classed as “non-agiieultural”. Pmnarv societies 
whether agricultural or non-agricultural, were further sub-divided into the 
following six groups: 

n . Credit —4 soeietw whose object is to acquire funds for lending to 
members. Societies which lend in kind, c.g., grain banks, are also includ¬ 
ed in this class. 

(21 Purchase, and purchase and sale. —‘The chief object of such a society 
is to purchase for members such agricultural requisites as seed nianm 
implements or other stores. Consumers’ co-operative stores and so< ietie., 
which collect the members- produce for joint sale are also grouped '>nuer 

this head. 

(3) Production.- A society whose chief object is to provide for means 
of production to members, c.g., belter farming societies, irrigation societies 

and embankment societies. 

(4) Production and sale.— This class includes, societies m which 

ticn and sale are combined or in winch one or the other of “ 

Hons predominates. Societies whose mam object is the joint salt, 
any commodity, whether such commodity is produced or processed for s le 
^the society itself or individually by the members, are included m ,his 

Cla ^5) Insurance.— These include cattle insurance and similar other 
societies. 

(61 Others —These include societies not included under any other e as 
c n , housing societies and building societies. 

The .hove deification is S e.,e.,,U, Mf>md by **¥%"*• •* 

■ 1 - qu : classification is based on three aspects of the life of ma 

2&2HL (a w tts, 5 . "irzj 3 rssr. 

three „.i„ desses. 

(1) Resource societies. 

(2) Producers’ societies. 

(3) Consumers’ societies. . 

, . , -tttt iqor, added two more t.vpes of societies, name- 

w. JS The virios types of sec.et.es 

may be defined as ^ 11 °" s ,‘, - t ' {ormcd with the object of obtaining 

lor its ^ by them. Agneel- 
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.tural and non-agricultural credit societies including banks, sale 
societies, ginning and pressing societies, implements, manure and seed 
supply societies and taluk development associations fall under this group. 

(2) A “producers’ society” is a society formed with the object of pro¬ 
ducing and disposing of goods as the collective property of its members and 
includes a society formed with the object of the collective disposal of the 

labour of members. 

(8) A “consumers’ society” is a society formed with the object of 
obtaining and distributing goods to or of performing services for its mem¬ 
bers, as well as to other consumers and of dividing profits accruing from 
•uch supply and distribution among its members and customer* in a 
proportion prescribed by the rules or by the bye-laws of such society. 

(4) A “housing society” is a society formed with the object of providing 
its members with dwelling houses on conditions to be determined by its 
bye-laws. 

(5) A “general society” is a society not falling under any of the above- 
mentioned four classes. Societies for educational and propaganda pur¬ 
poses are classified under this group. 

It will thus be seen that 'while the classification of societies now follow¬ 
ed in most of the provinces and States is better than the classification 
provided by the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904, it is still not 
sufficiently detailed to present a clear picture of the development of the 
various phases of the co-operative movement. As would be observed from 
the all-India classification discussed in the previous pageB, there is an 
overlap between one class of societies and the other. This has led to a 
certain amount of confusion. For instance, loan and sale societies in 
Madras whose chief function is to advance loans to, members on the 
security of produce and to arrange for the sale of members produce are 
classified'under “purchase, and purchase and sale”. Similarly cotton ginning 
and pressing societies in Bombay whose main Function is the processing of 
cotton are grouped under “production ,and sale”. 'Societies with differ¬ 
ent functions are also sometimes grouped together under one class. For 
example, consumers’ stores and societies for joint sale which have quite the 
opposite functions are grouped together under "purchase, and purchase and 
sale”. Moreover, the system of classifying the various typeB of societies 
in different provinces and States is not uniform. For instance, consoli¬ 
dation of holdings societies and better farming societies in the Punjab are 
classified under "production and sale” while these are included under 
“others” in the United Provinces. Cotton sale and other similar societies 
of producers in H. E. H. the Nizatn’s Dominions are classed as “non- 
agricultural”. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that; a somewhat more ela¬ 
borate classification of societies is necessary. A system of classification 
based on the main functions of societies, e.g., marketing societies, ginning 
and pressing societies, consolidation of holdings societies, better farming 
societies, etc., may be attempted or at least the existing classification he 
made, clearer and more definite by indicating which type of societies should 
be put under a particular clasB. 

B.—Progress of co-operative societies in India. 

(1) GBjrERAn. 

As stated in the previous chapter, prior to 1912, the co-operative 
movement was confined mainly to credit societies of rural or urban type. 
The local governments appointed ^Registrars soon after .the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 came into force hut the actual organisation 
of co-operative societies was started towards the close of that year. In 
the beginning, only a few societies-were registered but there was a rapid 
increase in their number in the following years. As would be seen from 
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the following table,* within the next six years the number of societies had 
risen from 80S to 7,873, the number of members from 88,816 to 381,549 
and the working capital from Rs. 22,49,738 to Rs. 2,99,21,674. 



No. of 

No. of 

Working 

Year. 

societies. 

mein bare. 

cagHal. 

1908-07 . 


88,816 

22,40,738 

1907-08 . 

1,276 


42,33,228 

1908-09 . 


174,982 

77,39,980 

1909-10 . 

3,146 

216,794 

1,17,09,664 

1910-11 . 

4,818 


1,80,81,624 

1911-12. 

7,373 

381,649 

2,99,21,674 


With, the passing of the Co-operative Societies’ Act of 1912, which 
legalised the registration of all types of societies including those for super¬ 
vision-, audit and finance, the first attempt to form societies for purpose* 
other than credit was made and a few societies for such purposes as sale 
of agricultural produce, milk supply, cattle insurance, etc., were formed. 
At the end of 1913-14, such societies numbered only 45 out of the total 
number of 12,668 societies in India. Of these 45 societies, 15 were purely 
for the sale of members’ produce. In subsequent years, however, their 
number increased appreciably. The progress of agricultural co-operativ© 
societies, both credit and non-credit, in India from 1920-2] to 1938-39 is 
shown in diagrams facing pages 10 and 11 and in Appendix I. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the progress of these societies at the end of each quin¬ 
quennium from 1915.16 to 1935-86 and at the end of each of the following 
three 


Year. 


1915-16 

1920-21 

1925-26 

1930-31 

1035-36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 


Note.— Figures in brackets show the percentage to total number of societies. 

No = Not available. 

It will be observed from the above statement and diagrams facing this 
page and page 13 that the total number of members in different types of 
agricultural societies increased from 6 lakhs in 1915-16 to 36 lakhs in 1988-39 
and the total number of societies rose from 15,082 to 105,271. The 
number of credit societies at the end of 1915-16 was 15,005, i.e., 99 - 5 per 
cent, of the total and although in 1938-89 their percentage total declined 
to 91-8 per cent., their number was 96,676. The number of non-credit 
societies was tnly 77 in 1915-18, i.e., O'5 per cent, of the total and although 
their position has improved from year to year, in 1938-39 they numbered 
only 8,595, i.e., 8-2 per cent, of the total. Purchase and sale societies 
inoreased from 25 in 1915-16 to 459 in 1938-39, but their proportion to total 
remained stationary from 1930-31 onward. The production and sale 
societies increased from 12 in 1915-16 to 4,118 in 1938-89 and their pro- 

Bxoluding figure* for State*. . 

tProduction societies and other typee of societies have boon groupod under 
this heed. 


No. of 
mem¬ 
bers. 

Number of societies. 

Value of 
goods 
sold 
to 

members. 

Value of 
members’ 
products 
pur¬ 
chased. 

Working 

capital. 

Credit. 

Purchase, 

and 

purchase 
and Bale. 

Produc¬ 

tion 

end 

sale. 

Otbcrs.f 

Total. 


15,005 

(99*5) 

37,488 

(97-8) 

64.778 

(97-2) 

87,635 

<9i>-8) 

87,504 

(94-5) 

88.498 

(93-7) 

89,293 

(93-3) 

96,670 

(91-8) 

25 

(0-2) 

377 

(1-0) 

328 

(0-6) 

366 

(0-4) 

347 

(0-4) 

401 

(0-4) 

423 

<0-4> 

459 

(0-4) 

12 

(0-1) 
136 
(0-3) 
266 
(0-4) 
1,416 
(1-6) 
2.248 
(2? 4) 
2.780 
<3 0) 
3,066 
(3-2) 
4,118 
(4-0) 

Ester 

40 

"SB 

(0-9) 
1,240 
(1-9) 
2,103 
(2-3) 
2,539 
<2-7> 
2.732 
(2-9) 
2,924 
(3-l> 
4,018 

(S-8) 


Ra. 

(Lakhs). 

N<t 

24 

46 

58 

36 

42 

72 

92 

Ks. 

(Lakhs). 

N» 

10 

67 

52 

53 

49 

79 

1,01 

Ra. 

(Crorea). 

4- 

10 

21 

34 

83 

34 

82 

32 
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portion to the total rose from about 0-1 per cent, to 4‘0 per cent. The 
number of other forms of societies rose from 40 to 4,018 with an increase 
in their proportion from 0-2 to 3'8 per cent. 

Figures relating to'the value of goods sold to members and of the pro¬ 
duce purchased from members are available only from 1920-21. During 
this year, the value of goods sold to members by all types of societies in¬ 
cluding credit was about Es. 24 lakhs; but it increased to about Bs. 92 lakhs 
by 1938-39. The value of members’ produce purchased by these societies 
also increased from about Es. 10 lakhs to more than a crore of rupees 
during this period. The foregoing figures do not include the value of pro¬ 
duce sold through the societies. Even so, the total quantity of produce 
handled by co-operative societies forms only an infinitely small part of the 
total agricultural produce marketed in this country. The working capital 
of these societies has also increased from -Es. 4 crores in 1915-16 to Es. 32 
crores in 1938-39 (see diagram facing page 14). It will be noted from 
the diagram facing page 10 that development in co-operative market¬ 
ing and other non-credit lines has been relatively slow and co-operation 
in India is still predominantly a credit movement. It has, however, 
to be recognised that the development of co-operative marketing in India 
is closely bound up with the problem of credit as the most serious 
obstacle to its success in this country is the claim of the village money¬ 
lender against the cultivator and his crops. While, therefore, agricul¬ 
tural credit should form an integral part of the Indian co-operative move¬ 
ment, the organisation of co-operative marketing also deserves increased 
effort and attention. A disproportionately small share of the price paid 
by the consumer reaches the producer and co-operative sale societies should 
explore the possibilities of increasing this share. Along with the organisa¬ 
tion of eo-cperative marketing, the feasibility of organising co-operative 
supply of producersrequirements of all kinds should be examined. The 
Boyaf Commission on Agriculture in India while recording that advance 
in non-credit activities of the movement was difficult, favoured the 
encouragement of co-operative sale societies. 

The Commission in advocating group marketing records “group market¬ 
ing must be more efficient than marketing by individuals, especially in 
conditions such as those which exist in India where the individual pro¬ 
ducer is such a small unit. The ideal to be aimed at is, therefore, co¬ 
operative sale societies which will educate the cultivator^ in the produc¬ 
tion and preparation for market of his produce, will provide a sufficient 
volume of produce to make efficient grading possible and will bring the 
Indian producer into direct touch with the export market and with the 
large consumers in this country such as the cotton and jute mills. We, 
are well aware that it must be long before such societies will be in a 
position to undertake operations on the scale of societies in such countries 
as the United States of America”.* In stressing the need for care in the 
organisation of such sale societies, the Beport draws attention to the 
fact that “the business of sale is not a- matter for amateurs”! adding that 
“skilled technical advice and guidance are necessary, but even more im¬ 
portant is proper business management. Unless this is available, the 
society must inevitably come to grief ”4 , The Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (1931) also recommended the organisation of co-operative sale 
societies. The Committee in the course of their report records that “the 
organisation of co-operative sale societies which can advance money to the 
cultivators and enable them to avoid being forced to sell their produce at 
Imfavourable rates will go a great way to help the cultivators in the case of 
crops intended for internal consumption. We, therefore, recommend that 
co-operative sale societies should be established wherever there are reason¬ 
able chances of their successful working. We do not recommend that such 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, page 403. 

f Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, page 472. 

J Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, page 471. 
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societies should purchase their members’ produce outright, but we recom 
mend that they should continue the present practice of acting as agents 
to producers for the sale of their produce. It is desirable for the present 
that these societies should deal only with the produce grown by the 
members; but if in any particular locality the society is competent to deal 
with non members’ produce, there cannot be any objection to such a 
course’ * The Committee goes on to add that “on the whole, we think 
that there is much scope for improving and extending the existing machi¬ 
nery and that with a clear line of advance and with sound and competent 
guidance, co-operative marketing is full of possibilities for the future, t 
The Committee further records that “provincial governments should not 
hesitate to make advances to co-operative banks at concessional rates of 
interest for the development of co-operative sale societies”. 


The following table and the map facing page 15 gives the proportion 
•of total agricultural population associated with the co-operative movement 
in different provinces and States in India during 1938-39:_ 


province. 

No. of 
members. 

Percentage 
of total 
population 
associated 
' with 
co-operation. 

State. 

No. of 
members. 

Percentage 
of total 
■population 
associated 
with 

co-operation 


628.741 

10-6 

Mysore 

59,595 

6-3 


253,681. 

9-5 

Baroda 

33,500 

9* 1 


29.090 

4'9 

H. E. H. the 

63,359 

2*8 




Nizam’s Do- 




597.261 

8-4 

minions. 



Bihar . • 1 

169.078 

3-6 

Travancore 

129,069 j 

15-5 


89,784 

5-4 

Cochin . 

9,130 ! 

4-9 

United Provinces • 

452,233 

6-6 

Bhopal . 

12,478 

12-2 


722,366 

20-6 

Gwalior 

75,963 

14-9 

Central Provinces 

61,848 

2-7 

Indore .. 

13,849 

7-2 

Assam 

41,477 

31 

Kashmir 

58,245 

11-0 

North-West Fron- 

27,, 139 

7-9 




tier Province. 






Coorg 

14,584- 

69-8 




Ajmer-Merwara . 

11,961 

14-5 




Delhi 

7,994 

7-6 




British India . 

3,105,237 

8-3 

Indian States 

455,188 

7-7. 

India 

3,560,425 

7-3f 





As would appear from the above statement, only 7 3 per cent, oi the 
agricultural population in India is associated with the co-operative move¬ 
ment. The highest percentage of agriculturists touched by the movement 
is in Coorg with 69'8 per cent, followed by the Punjab with 20'6 per cent., 
Ajmer-Merwara 14'5 per cent., Madras 10-6 per cent., Bombay 9-5 per cent, 
and Bengal 8'4 per cent. The percentage of the population touched by the 
movement in the Central Provinces, Assam, Bihar and Sind is below 5 per 
cent. Among the States, Travancore leads in this respect with 15’5 per 
cent followed by Gwalior with 14'9 per ient. In H. E. H. the Nizam s 
Dominions, only 2 8 per cent, of the agricultural population is associated 
with co-operation. It may, however, be mentioned that the statistical 
progress of the movement should not be taken to represent a true picture 
of the development and working of the various types of co-operative 
societies in different parts of the country. It is not necessary for the 
purpose of this Report to describe the progress of co-operative movement 
in detail. Outstanding developments only with special reference to the - 

* Report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, Vol. I, Part I, page 217 . 

t Report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Vol. I, Part I, 
page 230. 

$ Based on the population of India as a whole including States for which statistics 
are not published. 
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marketing of agricultural produce on co-operative lines in different pro¬ 
vinces and States are, therefore, discussed in the following pages. 

(2) Madras. 

As has already ( been mentioned in the previous chapter, the Madras 
Government was the first to institute an enquiry into the possibility of 
establishing agricultural'or other land banks and it placed the late Sir 
Frederick Nicholson on special duty in this connection in 1892. The 
organisation of co-operative societies was, however, started after the Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies Act was passed in 1904. Within three years 
of the passing of the Act, the number ef societies rose to 63 with 6,439* 
members. The number of agricultural societies in this Province at the 
end of the year 1913-14 was 1,250, of which 1,244 were credit societies 
and only six for other purposes. By 1920-21, the number of societies had 
risen to 5,274 with 280,299 members. The progress of the movement in 
the Province at the end of each quinquennium from this year to 1935-36 and 

. ,, o e ,1 I I _ * -T_- 




Number of societies. 





Xn. 

— ^ 





Value of 

Value of 





Pur- j 

Pro- 



goods 

members’ 

Working 

Year. 



chase, 

due- 



sold 

products 

beTS. 

Credit. 

and 

tion 

Others.* 

Total. 

to 

pur- 

capital. . 


pur- 

and 



members. 

chased. 





chase 

sale. 









and 









, 

sale. 








(In 

thou- 






Rs. 

Us. 

E.s. 







(lakhs). 

(lakhs). 

(crorea). 

1920-21 

sands.) : 
280 1 

5,207 

63 

o 

2' 

5,274 

1 *7 

0-4 

1-9 

1925-26 

1 549 

9,822 

98 

5 

250 

10,175 

2-0 

0-1 

4-1 

1930-31 

715 

12,310 

106 


382 

12,821 

3*4 

4-4 

6-7 

1935-36 

585 

11,039 

91 

13 

339 

11,482 

o . ~ 

2-5 

5-8 

1936-37 

578 

1Q,567 

10,470 

120 

24 

351 

11,068 

5*9 

S-D 

6-1 

1937-38 

572 

133 

35 

376 

11,014 

3*2 

7-7 

5*2 




■k 




1938-39 

627 

10,784 

155 

53 

400 

KM 

3*7 

12’5 

5-7 

1939-40 

671 


97 

422 

umm 

11*0 

16-9 

5*7 


11,097 

175 



■■■ 
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and also the number of credit societies rose steadily up to 1930-31 after 
which there was an abrupt fall. The decrease in subsequent years up to 
1935-36 was due to the liquidation of irredeemable societies and re¬ 
organisation of bad societies which involved the removal of undesirable 
members. This was done as a result of the policy of consolidation follow¬ 
ed by the department on the. recommendations of the Townsend Com¬ 
mittee on Co-operation appointed by the local government in 1927. This 
Committee recommended that “ immediate attention must be given to the 
rectification, if possible, of all dormant societies, or failing, this to their 
liquidation ’’ ! The fall in 1936-37 was, however, mainly due to the 
transfer of 476 societies to the newly created province of Orissa. The 
number of purchase, and purchase and sale societies (which include loan 
and sale societies in this Province#) was 63 in 1920-21 and rose to 17.) m 
1939-40 while production and sale societies increased from 2 in 1920-21 to 
97 in 1939-40. Other forms of societies also rose from 2. in 1920-21 to 
422 in 1939-40. The first loan and sale societies were organised during the 
year 1924-25 and their number rose to 73 within the next .5 years. In 
1939-40, the number of these societies was 149. The mam objects of 
these societies are to advance loans to members on the security of their 
produce and to arrange for the sale of produce of members to the best 
advantage. These societies have been handling such commodities as* 
paddy, rice, cotton, groundnuts and ghee. _ 

* Production and other types of societies have been trr°u™-d under this head. 

t Report of the Committee on Co-operation m Madras, l9„7--8, page AS. 
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A new line of development on the sale side of the movement is the 
introduction of the scheme of "controlled credit’’ which was brought into 
operation during the year 1936-37. Under this scheme, loans are given 
to members at three distinct stages: 

(1) Loans for cultivation expenses. 

(2) Loans on standing crops. 

(3) Loans on the pledge of produce. 

Loans for cultivation expenses are granted by the credit society on 
condition that the borrower undertakes to sell the produce through the 
loan and sale society to which the credit society is affiliated. Loans on 
standing crops are given by the village society for payment of land revenue 
preferably direct into the government treasury by the society, and for 
other similar urgent expenses. These loans are issued on the basis of 
crop forecasts prepared in advance in consultation with Agricultural 
Demonstrators. The credit supplied to members under this system is 
controlled at every stage and Supervisors and Inspectors of Co-operative 
Societies are made responsible to see that the loans taken by members are 
utilised for the purpose for which they are issued. Loans on the pledged 
produce are granted to hold up the produce for a better market and are 
given either by village societies or by sale societies which have storage 
facilities. Such loans are either issued in cash or the existing loans on 
standing crops are converted into these. The scheme was in operation in 
the district of Salem, South Arcot and Coimbatore in 1936-37 and it was 
extended to all the districts excepting Uellore, Nilgiris and Chingleput, by 
the end of 1939-40. 

Another important development in this direction is the formation of the 
Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society which was registered in 1936. 
This Society not only co-ordinates the activities of the several loan and 
sale societies but also of consumers’ co-operative stores by putting them 
in touch with different centres of marketing and production. The Society 
at present deals mostly in retail sale of articles, although its objective 
according to the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Madras, is "to create 
and develop an assured market for its members’ produce where it can 
be sold in bulk”.* 

The other chief marketing activity is the supply of milk. A number 
of small societies oi~goalas were formed near about Madras city in 1926-27 
with the object of enabling their members to maintain and purchase 
milch cattle and to arrange for the sale of their milk. In the beginning, 
these societies were marketing their own milk individually but in 1927-28 
they united themselves into a union under the name of the Madras Co¬ 
operative Milk Supply Union, Ltd. In 1939-40 the Union had as its mem¬ 
bers 14 milk supply societies and 15 individuals, with a paid-up share capital 
of Rs. 22,108. Besides supplying milk to the public, the Union caters to 
the needs of the State hospitals in the city. The Union is making good 
progress and its milk has become quite popular. All the milk sold to the 
public is pasteurised; but the State hospitals take un-pasteurised milk. 
Besides the Milk Union in Madras city, there are 14 sucb unions in other 
cities and towns of the Province. Of these, nine were organised during 
1939-40. 

There were fifteen fruit growers’ societies in the Province during 
1939-40. Out of these, the Kodur Fruit Growers’ Society in the 
Cuddapah District has been doing the largest amount of business. This 
Society grades and markets fruits through the Madras Provincial Co¬ 
operative Society. It handled fruits worth Rs. 90,000 and earned a 
commission of Rs. 5,610 on sales during the year 1989-40. 

At the close of 1939-40, there were 14 sugarcane growers’ societies and 
unions in the Province. These societies grant loans to members for the 
cultivation of sugarcane and arrange for the sale of sugarcane and jaggery 
•of members. The Vuyyur Suga rcane Growers' Union and the Hospet 

* Report on th? Working of Co-operative Societies in the province of Madras for 
♦he year 1938-39, page 38. 
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Sugarcane Growers’ Co-operative Society need special mention. During 
the year 1939-40, the former advanced its. 2-42 lakhs as loans and distri¬ 
buted fertilisers worth Rs. 106 lakhs to the members while the latter 
issued loans to the members to the extent of Rs. 19,056 and .sold sugarcane 
worth Rs. 1,32,000 to the India Sugars and Refineries, Limited, Hospet. 
Some of these societies, however, work as feeder societies to the co¬ 
operative industrial and credit societies which own sugar factories. There 
are three such societies and the Vuyyur Co-operative Agricultural; Indus¬ 
trial and Credit Society is the most important of them. This Society pro¬ 
duced 4,505 tons of sugar in 1939-40. 

Early in 1939, the Government of Madras again appointed a Committee, 
under the presidentship of Sir '1'. Vijayaraghavacharya which submitted, 
its report to the government towards tire close of 1940. Tn so far as its 
recommendations relate to marketing, the Committee suggested that the 
existing loan and sale societies should be re-named as marketing societies 
and that they should concentrate their activities on marketing and sale 
rather than on granting loans against produce. Such societies should be 
formed at the headquarters of each taluk with brandies in firkaa and that 
they should directly deal with wholesale merchants and consuming 
markets. Only producers should he allowed to join these societies. It 
also advocated that marketing societies should he encouraged to issue ware¬ 
house receipts to growers on the pledge of produce stocked in their 
godowns. These receipts should he negotiable under the .guarantee of 
government or central banks. It also emphasised that the system of 
controlled credit should he extended on a large scale. It also advocated 
the expansion of the activities of credit societies so as to include the. supply 
of manure, seed, improved implements, etc., and the Side of members’ 
produce in the objects of these societies. It further recommended the 
creation c ,i special marketing department for the promotion of agricul- 
•ut\d marketing. Tn ease this is not feasible the marketing officers work¬ 
ing under the agricultural department should be transferred to the co¬ 
operative department, so as to ensure co-ordination between marketing 
organisation and marketing credit. 

Other important recommendations concerning the marketing societies 
are that extensive propaganda -should he- undertaken by these societjes to 
educate the grower or the trader to deal in produce of good quality and in 
the fixing if limits of refraction or moisture and the standardisation of the 
produce. Special crop marketing societies for single crop comprising all con¬ 
venient areas of production should he started at suitable market centres in 
order to provide facilities for the growers to market their produce. The 
new marketing societies to he formed should be given subsidies in the 
initial stages toward- meeting the cost of management and methods of 
processing. The help rendered by government by way of appointing 
Marketing Inspectors should be extended to a larger number of societies. 
Better dissemination of market intelligence, should be ensured to the pro¬ 
ducers and their organisations through rural broadcasting and posters. 

f3) Bombay. 

The first co-operative society in this Province was registered in May, 
1905, and bv the end Of July, 1905. the number of rural credit societies 
was 12. The following table shows the progress of the rural credit societies 
from 1906-07 to 1911-12: 


Year. 

No. of 
societies. 

No. of 
members. 

Working 

capital 

1900-07 . 

47 

3.475 

Rs. 

90.860 

1907-08 . 

99 

5.150 

1.70,840 

1908-09 . 

123 

7,046 

2.79.684 

1909-10 . 

152 

9,803 

4,13,099 

1910-11 . 

183 

12,800 

5,43.552 

1911-12 . 

284 

19,247 

14,47,118 
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As will be seen from the above figures, the number of societies rose- 
from 47 in 1906-07 to 284 in'1911-12, the number of members from 3,475* 
to 19,247 and the working capital from Rs. 90,860 to Rs- 14,47,118. 

Girain banks were organised in the Belgaum District in 1908 and by 
the end of 1911-12, the number of such societies had grown to 49. The 
main function of these banks was to advance loans in kind and to arrange 
for the supply of seed to members. 

By the end of 1913-14 the number of credit societies rose to 554 and 
there were 11 purchase, and purchase and sale societies and 4 production- 
and sale societies. 

The following table shows the progress of the agricultural co-operative 
movement in the Presidency at the end of each quinquennium from 1920- 
21 to 1935-36 and at the end of each of the-subsequent years: 



Number of societies. 

No. of 

mem¬ 

bers. 

Value of 
goods 
sold 
to 

members. 

1 

Value of 
member .s’ 
products 
pur¬ 
chased. 

Working 

capital. 

Year. 

Credit. 

Pur¬ 

chase, 

and 

pur- 

chase 

and 

sale. 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

and 

sale. 

Others.* 

Total. 







(In 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 







thou- 

(Lakhs.) 

(Laklw.) 

(Crorees.) 







sands.) 




1920-21t 

2,264 

67 

31 


2,382 

179 

1-9 

1-3 

1-4 

1925-26f 

3,915 

87 

78 

88 

3,868 

. ■ 


16 1 

3-1 

1930-31t . 


44 

74 

121 

4.889 



8-6 

4*5* 

1936-36 

3,628 

56 

77 

151 

3,912 
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3-3 

1936-37 

3,732 

68 

84 

152 

4,036 

272 

6-7 

2 * 3 

3-4 

1937-38 

3,702 

71 

87 

157 

4,017 

258 

7-6 

2*9 

3-2 

1938-39 

3,709 

71 

94 

159 

4,033 

254 

9-8 

10-0 

3-2 

1939-40 

3,796 

69 

104 

163 

4,152 

258 

13*1 

30 

3-t 


It may, however, be pointed out that in 1920-21, 1925-26 and 1930-31, 
the total number of societies (including non-agricultural and central socie¬ 
ties) in Sind was 277, 799 and 1,079 respectively. Almost all of these 
societies were for credit. 

It would be observed that the number of .members as well as the 
number of credit societies fell considerably after the year 1930-31. This 
is due to the policy of weeding out defaulting and undesirable members 
and closing down bad societies followed by' the local Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment. The sale societies show a decline between 1925-26 and 1930-31,, 
arter which the number has steadily gone up. 

Until 1914, there were no societies purely for the sale of any commodity 
in this Province. The provincial bank) however, disposed of gur (jaggery) 
of members of affiliated societies in order to recover its dues. Tn- 
Karnatak, the sale societies were first organised at Hubli and Gadag in 
1915 and 1917 respectively for the marketing of improved varieties of 
cotton introduced by the ’ agricultural department. In 1917, the Barai 
Credit Society in the Sholapur District (Deccan) combined sale with credit 
with the object of ensuring correct weigh men t and obtaining better prices 
for members’ produce. As in Kamatak, a society was established at 
Sonsek in the Surat District in 1921 to facilitate the' sale of cotton. 

As cotton is the chief cash crop of this Province, more attention has 
been paid to develop the marketing of this commodity. Some of the 
cotton sale societies in this Province have even their own ginning and 
pressing plants. Societies have also been formed for the sale of other 
crops such ns sugarcane, groundnuts, wheat, tobacco, paddy, arecanut 
chillies, fruits and vegetables including mangoes and mosnmbis, etc 
in’ the tracts specially noted for these crops. For instance, there, arc 
arecanut societies at "Kumta and Sirsi, chilly sale societies.at Byadgi ana 
Tur and paddy and sroundnut sale societies in the Surat District. It may 

* Prediction and other types of societies have been grouped under this head. 

+ Including figures for Sind. 
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be pointed out that societies formed mainly for the disposal of one crop 
also deal in other crops grown by their members. Societies for the sale of 
eggs and the improvement of poultry have also been organised. 

There are four commission shops for the marketing of agricultural 
produce and the supplv of seed and agricultural requisites run by the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. These shops are situated 
at Akluj, Malegaon, Sant Road and Ghoti. The Bank advances loans 
on the security of produce, if required, and takes all risks for the recovery 
•of the price from buvers. The shops at Akluj and Malpgaon sold commo¬ 
dities worth Its. 96,740 and Rs. 1.75.072 respectively during the year 
1939-40. The shop at Akluj also supplied articles worth Rs. 4,147 during 
the same period. The shops at Sant Road and Ghoti were started in the 

year 1940-41. . 

An attempt has also been made to link up credit with sale. The Nira 
Canal Purchase and Sale Union and. the Kopargaon Purchase and Sale 
Society operate in canal areas and get business from members of credit 
societies in those areas. These societies are reported to have shown a 
marked progress during 1939-40. . 

Other special feature of the co-operative movement m this Province 
is the organisation of cattle breeding and dairy societies, taluk develop¬ 
ment associations and better farming societies. At the end of 1939-40, 
there were 18 cattle breeding societies. Of these, 11 were in the Dharwar 
District which are reported to he making satisfactory progress. The 
number of dairv societies was 7. In the Surat District, a milk society 
was formed during the year which has begun well. Taluk development 
associations numbered 104. "Expansion in this direction has, however, 
been suspended, as work on agricultural and other improvements is now being 
tried through better farming societies with a restricted area of operation. 
These societies are also intended to promote joint purchase of agricultural 
requisites and joint sale'of produce. The Marowad Better Farming Society 
in the Dharwar District, is reported to have made a promising beginning. 

(4) Sind. 

Until 1918. the supervision and control of co-operative societies in this 
Province were entrusted to the revenue department. In 1918, the Co¬ 
operative Department of the Bombay Province appointed an Assistant 
Registrar for this area. At this time, the number of societies, all of 
which were for credit, was 65, the number of members, 3,005 and the 
working capital Rs. 1.63,437. 

The number of credit societies rose to 925 in 1930-31 but in subsequent, 
years there was a fall. In 1939-40, their number shows an increase of 
60 societies over 1930-31 figures. The number of production and sale 
societies and purchase and sale societies in 1929-30 was 18 and 2 res¬ 
pectively. Although there have been slight changes in their number from 
year to year, there is practically no increase. In 1939-40 there were 15 
and 3 societies of these two types respectively. 

There were 16 seed, sale and supply societies in 1939-40. Of these, 
4 are for the supply of shed, 5 for the sale of members’ produce and 7 
(including 2 dairv societies) perform the combined functions of sale and 
supply. ° Excepting the sale societies at Shikarpur and Jacobabad, none 
of the other societies of this type are functioning. Even the society at 
Jacobabad is in a state of stagnation and is merely collecting the arrears 
of loans outstanding againet members. The Sale Society at Shikarpur 
is doing well. It has an owned capital of Rs. 1,63,237 which forms 78 
per cent, of the, total working capital of the Society. It handled gram 
worth Rs. 2,36,580 and earned a profit of Rs. 7,485 during the year 1939-40 

(51 Bengal. 

Some co-operative societies were organised in Bengal even before the 
passing of the Co-operative Societies Act of 1904. At the time of the 
appointment of the first Registrar in 1904. the number of such societies in 
-the Province was 58 During the year 1905-06, 5V societies were regie- 
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tered. The following table shows the progress from 1905-06 to 1911-12 
of the rural credit societies and grain banks or dharam-golas by which 
name they were commonly known in the Province: 



Rural credit societies. 


Rural grain banks. 

Year. 

No. 

No. of 

members. 

Working 
capital. 

No. 

No. of 
members. 

Working 

capital. 

1905-06 

67 

2,117 

Rs. 

31,142 


7,026 

Maunds. 

1906-07 . 

165 

6,903 

1,22,592 

28* 

6,338 

1907-08 

326 

11,076 

1,74,370 

19| 

889 

6,083 

1908-09 ' 

359 

2,629 

2,60,224 

5 

284 

678 

1909-10 

456 

.8.883 

4,40,601 

4 

286 

691 

1910-11 

660 

29,903 

6,78,517 

4 

277 

617 

1911-12 

873 

28,678 

14,71,670 


98 

201 


It will be observed that the growth of co-operative societies in Bengal 
was very rapid. The number of rural credit societies rose from 57, the 
number of giembers from 2,117, the working capital from Rs. 31,142 in. 
1905-06 to 876, 28,678 and Es. 14,71,670 respectively m. 1911-12 

The statistics relating to the year 1906-07 and 1907-08 under the 
heading rural grain banks include figures for 24 and 14 unregistered grem 
banks respectively. This practice was discontinued with effect from 
1908-09. The number of grain banks declined to only 2 in 1911-12. lhe 
main object of these banks was to advance loans in kind to members on a 
comparatively low rate of interest. According to the annual report of the 
Bengal Co-operdtive Department for the year 1913-14 their failure was due 
to the lack of proper supervision, embezzlements and storage dimculties. 

The progress of different types of agricultural societies at the end of 
1913-14 and at the end of each quinquennium from 1920-21 to 1935-36 and 
also at- the close of the four following years is summarised m the following 

table: 



Number of societies. 












Value of 
goods 
sold 
to 

members 

— 

Value of 
tneanbers’ 
products 
pur¬ 
chased. 


Year. 

Credit. 

Pur- l 

chase, I 
and | 
pur¬ 
chase 
and 
sale. 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

and 

sale. 

Others.t 

Dotal. 

No. of 
mem¬ 
bers. 

Working 

capital. 

1913-14 

1920-21 

1926-26 

1980-31 

1985-36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 
1989-40 

1,647 

5,787 

11,136 

20,129 

19,790 

19,928 

19,928 

26,088 

82,706 

ii 

53 

95 

73 

67 

64 

,,68 

73 

44 

78 

267 

246 

246 

244 

850 

878 

" - 8 
, 372 
973 
1,003 
1,014 
1,018 
1,040 
1,066 

1,547 

5,850 

11,639 

21,464 

21,112 

21,255 

21,254 

27,546 

34,223 

(In 

thou¬ 

sands.) 

71 

172 

317 

535 
’ 507 

507 

496 

597 

77T 

R8. 

(Lakhs.) 

* 

10 : 8 
14-9 
9-3 
*4-2 
5-7 
4*2 
5-2 
63 

Rs. 

(Lakhs.) 

6*5 

10-8 

12-6 

50 

4-8 

4- 7 

5- 5 
60 

Rs. 

(Crore*.) 

0-4 

1- 3 

2- 7 

6-6 

6-2 

6-2 

61 

6-2 

6-2 


It would be observed that the number of credit societies rose from 
1,547 in 1913-14 to 32,706 in 1939-40 while the purchase, and purchase and 
sale and production and sale societies numbered 451 in 1939-40. The work¬ 
ing capital of the different types of societies increased during this period 
from Rs. 0-4 crores to Rs. 6-2 crores. 

The first co-operative dairy ^as started in Dacca in 1911-12 with 92 
members. During the same year the Bengal Youngmen’s Zamindar 
Society waq started with the object of encouraging the Bengali youth to 


* 4 registered and 24 unregistered societies. 

t 5 registered and 14 unregistered societies. ...... 

JPrqduction and other types of societies have been grouped under this head. 
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take to the agricultural pursuits. A co-operative sugar factory was 
started in 1914-15 when prices of the imported Java sugar went up. It 
seems to have worked only for a year and then closed. Two supply 
societies were also organised during this year. In the following year 
the Khelar Irrigation Society was started. It aimed at providing adequate 
and equitable irrigation facilities to its members. The first cattle insur¬ 
ance society was organised in 1915-16 with 8 members but it had to be 
closed after 5 years for lack of enthusiasm on the part of members. 

In 1918-19, a large number of co-operative societies of different types 
were organised, or which Nnogaon Ganja Cultivators Co-operative Society 
deserves special mention. The Society has been able to oust the ganja 
brokers from the trade and has piaced the cultivation of ganja and thfr 
sale of the crop on a satisfactory basis. Besides its business in ganja 
and bhang, the Society also carries out numerous welfare activities. In 
1938-69. it maintained 3 Charitable Dispensaries, 1 High English School, 

S Middle English Schools, I High English Madrasa and 52 Primary 
Schools and Mdktabs. 

The milk societies which had been organised about this time round 
about Calcutta were federated into the Calcutta Co-operative Milk Societies 
Union in 1918-19. The Union finances the affiliated milk supply societies 
and arranges for the sale of its members’ milk and milk products. The 
Union has the latest type of dairy machinery including a pasteurising plant 
in Calcutta and it distributes milk in bottles in the city. The Union had 
a chequered career but it is running on a profit since 1936-37. There am 
also such unions at! Naogaon, Chittagong, Darjeeling and Dacca. The 
Union at Dacca went into liquidation in 1938-39 and the others have 
either ceased functioning or are in a hopelessly bad condition. 

In 1925-26, considerable progress was made in the development of 
societies for the sale of agricultural produce, particularly jute and paddy. 
The main object of these societies was to secure better returns for mem¬ 
bers bv eliminating middlemen and selling direct to the mills and exporting 
firms in Calcutta. Jute sale societies started well but failed subsequently 
owing to faulty organisation, inefficient management and speculation which 
rendered the business risky and uncertain. The paddy sale societies, 
however, worked satisfactorily. In 1927, the Jamini Rice Mill was started 
on Sir Daniel Hamilton's Estate at Gosaba. The members sell their 
paddv to the mill and the mill in its turn, after husking it, sells the nee 
at Calcutta through the Central Co-operative Paddy Sale Society to ’which 
12 sale societies including the Jamini Rice Mill are now affiliated. . A 
Paddy Sale Societv was started at Parbatipur in 1938. The Society 
advances loans to members for the cultivation of paddy crop on condition 
that they agree to sell their harvested crop to the Society at market rates. 
The Societv sells the produce either to the local nee mills or to the 

arhatdar8. . . n _ 

The production societies’ in this Province compnse entirely of irrigation 

societies Their number and working capital increased steadily from 887 
and Rs. 4,25.687 in 1929-30 to 1.011 and Rs. 5,08,429 m 1939-40 respec¬ 
ter 1930-31, a poliev of consolidation was adopted. Societies which 
dould not be reclaimed were liquidated and the registration of new societies 
was not encouraged. The number of societies, therefore, declined. 

Other special tvpe of co-operative societies in this Province is agncid- 
tural associations, which among other ob]ects have colonisation as one of 
the most important objects. These societies are not _generally wOTfang 
well. The Badarkhali Society in Cox’s Baz&r Sub-Dmsion 1 
showed good progress during 1939-40. In addition to having provided 262 
families g with sufficient land for earning livelihood ona moderate scale, the 
maintained a granary for holding about 8,000 maunds of paddy 
for giving paddy loans to members. 



Sugarcane growers’ societies have recently been formed m this Province. 
At the end of 1939-40, their number was 148 and they are reported to have 
made' a fairly satisfactory beginning. 

(8) Biuar. 

When Bihar and Orissa were separated from Bengal in 1912, there 
were 508 agricultural societies. In subsequent years the progress of the 
movement was rapid as will be seen from the following table: 


Namtwr of societies. 


Pur¬ 

chase, 

and 

Credit. pur¬ 
chase 
and 
sale. 


Value of 
goods 
sold 
to 

members. 


Value of 
members’ 
products 
pur¬ 
chased. 


Wo rklng 
cap Ital. 



As will be observed, the iriovement in this Province has been confined 
mainly to credit whether the issue of loans is in cash or in kind. The 
number of societies advancing loans in kiud, locally known as grain golas. 
was 28 in 1940. The number of other types of societies till recently has 
been very small. A few sale societies were formed in 1920 with the 
•object of holding over the produce of members and selling it at a favourable 
time. All these societies have, however, failed resulting in serious 
financial losses to the financing banks. The chief causes of their failure 
were bad management, speculation and dishonesty of workers. The 13i ar 
and Oris6a Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee and also the Bihar and 
Onssa Committee on Co-operation appointed by the local government m 
1981 expressed themselves strongly against further experiments with 

societies of this type in this Province. > 

In recent years, however, a number of cane growers, societies for the 
production and sale of sugarcane have been formed m the sugar factory 

“T dairy society organised in 1925 in the Bhagalpur city is carrying on 

business on a limited and small scale. 

The co-operative movement in Bihar has generally been in a bad way 
The Committee on Co-operation recommended rehabilitation of the ent . 

movemeTby providing adequate control over finances and separatmg 
movement ny pro K ^ Committee also recommended that the 

»,» the fa—I 

noBition of the movement as a whole had improved. 

1 (7) Orissa. 

The province of Orissa was created in 1935. As no separate statistics 
-relating to the different parts transferred to this Province from Bihar and 
Orissa Madras and the Central Provinces are available the progress of the 
^pe'r.fee movement in this Province ennnot be traced from the Wm- 
nine The figures for this Province are available only for 4 years 
10*8 37 to 1939-40 At the end of 1939-40, the total number of societies 
was 2 526. Ten societies, which are situated in the tract transferred from 
Madras are for purchase, and purchase and sale, 4 for PJ^' ctlon 
site the “.t^e tor credit The working capital is Uto ct 

rupees. In 1939-40, there were 51- grain golas with a membership of 


^pT^tton and other types of societies have been grouped under this head. 

t Including Oriai*. 
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and a working capital of Rs. 41,992 in cash and 169,794 maunds in grain. 
The object of these societies is to advance paddy to members for seed and 
to provide grain for maintenance during fafnine and years of scarcity. 
These golas are mostly situated in the Angul District. 

(8 ) United Provinces. 

As has been mentioned in the previous chapter, a few societies were 
formed as an experimental measure in 1900. During the first year of 
the working of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act (19Q4), the total 
number of societies was 159 which rose to 1,946 at the close of the year 
1911-12. The progress of the Agricultural societies at the end of 1913-14 
and at the end of each quinquennium from 1915-16 to 1985-36 and at the 
close each of the subsequent years is summarised in the following 
table 




Number 

of societies. 






Year. 

Credit. 

En¬ 

chase, 

and 

purchase 

and 

sale. 

Pro¬ 
duction 
and - 

sale. 

Others*. 

Total. 

No. of 
mem¬ 
bers. 

Value of 
goods 
sold 
to 

members. 

Value of 
members’ 
products 
pur¬ 
chased. 

Workins 
capital. 

1913-14 

2,538 


10 

1 

2,549 

(In 

thou¬ 

sands). 

100 

Rs. 

(Lakhs). 

yea. 

Rs 

(Lakhs). 

yea. 

Ra. 

(Crotea). 

0 5 

1915-16 

2,936 

l 

7 


2,944 

106 


0-2 

0-5 

1980-21 

4,213 

1 

8 

1 

4,283 

w 

titv 

0-1 

0-6 

1026-26 

5,894 

1 

3 

1 

6.890 

A’« 

Net. 

>9 

1080-31 

6,010 


■ 31 

219 

5.260 

120 

0-5 

0-5 

i*0 

1036-36 

6,000 

i 

411 

503 

6,024 

164 

61 

6*8 

H 

1036-37 

6,432 

5 

710 

641 

7,788 

8,484 

200 

90 

2 S -7 

H 

1087-38 

6,923 

14 

772 

726 


18-8 

1*2 

1038-80 

7,213 

15 

1,094 

1,690 

10,021 

24-2 

* 24-4 

1*3 

1030-40 

7,702 

20 

1,514 

5,848 

16,070 

712 

l,«L-2 

2,23-1 

1*4 


it would be observed that although the number of societies shows an 
increase from 2,944 in 1915-T6 to 4,223 in 1920-21, the number of members 
has gone down by 4,000 during the same period. In the following quin¬ 
quennium both the number of societies and members increased. The 
increase in numbers, however, does not present the real picture of the 
position. A large number of societies were in a moribund condition and 
huge sums were locked in them. The local government, therefore, 
appointed a committee under the presidentship of Mr. Oakden in Septem¬ 
ber 1925 to enquire and report the reasons why co-operative societiea in 
various localities had not succeeded better in gfcjning the confidence and 
support of the people and to make proposals for improving the organisation, 
supervision, control, audit and financing of the movement in all its 
branches. The Oakden Committee recommended that a policy of consoli* 
dating and rehabilitating the movement should be adopted. The decrease 
in the number of sdcieties and members -at the aid of the quinquennium 
1930-81 is primarily due to the adoption of this policy. Cautious expan¬ 
sion was, however, allowed and the number of societies increased in the 
years that followed. 

The development- of the co-operative marketing of agricultural produce 
in this province was takers' up in an organised manner only in recent years. 
Although the Oakden Committee did not view with favour the organisa¬ 
tion of sale societies, the problems arising from the practices followed 
in the marketing of sugarcane to factories, particularly in the eastern 
districts, led to the formation of such societies. In 1929-30, 12 cane 
marketing societies were registered in the Gorakhpur District. Simul¬ 
taneously with this ghee sale societies were organised in the Agra 
District The number of cane marketing societies has increased endr* 
mouslv In 1939-40, about 80 per cent, of fhe cane crushed by sugar 
factories hi the Province it-as supplied by these societies. A co-operative 
sugar factory was also organised at Biswan in 1932-33, but it failed owing 
to bad management and inefficient administration. The number ana 

• Production and otheriypeft of societies have beep-grouped upder this head; 

T> 
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extent of business 61 ghee societies have increased considerably but they 
are confined mainly to the south-western districts of the Province. Thera 
are a few egg societies also in the Province, but their number and turnover 
are small. Besides these, there is a rice sale society at Dehra Dun and a 
cotton production and sale society at Bilgram, In recent years milk 
societies have been formed in the Lucknow District and these have 
federated themselves into a union which was registered in 1938. The 
Union* has a well-equipped dairy with up-to-date apparatus and machinery 
for the testing and cooling of milk, separating of cream, butter making, 
etc., purchased from a grant given by the provincial government. The 
union is not yet self-supporting and is running at a loss. A few fruit 
sale societies have also been formed recently but they have not so far 
been able to show any substantial results. Sfeven societies and two 
unions have been organised in the Kumaon Hills for effecting the sale of 
seed and table potatoes. There are also marketing unions for the sale of 
grain in many, districts of the Province. 297,223 muunds of grain of 
the value of Its. 8,44,293 were handled during the year 1939-40. 

In 1939-40, the number of production and sale societies was 1,514 while 
the purchase, and purchase and sale societies numbered 20. Cane deve¬ 
lopment and sale societies and ghee sale societies form the major portion 
of the production and sale societies while the purchase, and purchase 
and sala societies include only societies for the Supply of improved varieties 
of seed to members. 

The cane societies are also responsible for tbe abrupt rise in the value 
of goods sold to members and in the value of members’ products purchased 
during 1939-40. Value of sugarcane sold and goods relating to agricultural 
implements supplied is included under the former and the value of cane 
purchased is included under the latter. 

.Another new line has heen the organisation of societies for the develop¬ 
ment of gur industry. There were 11 societies of this type at the close of 
the year 1939-40. Societies at Ghazipur and Etah are reported to have 
constructed 870 and l,28i improved furnaces respectively for gur making. 

Irrigation societies also need mehtion. There were 143 societies of 
thi6 type at the end of 1939-40. The main object, of these societies is 
to provide irrigation facilities to members. 

(9) Punjab. 

Societies on co-operative lines were started in this Province as early as 
1900. After the passing of the Act of 1904, the number of societies in¬ 
creased steadily. At the end of the year 1913-14, the total number of 
agricultural credit societies was 3,261. The numerical progress of different 
types of agricultural societies at the end of each quinquennium from 
1920-21 tc 1935-36 and at the close of each of the three subsequent years 
up to 1938-30 is summarised below: _ 



It will be seen that the number of members 'fiat increased steadilj 
from one quinquennium to the,other. Th# number of credit society «w 


• Production oral other type* of ooeiotios hove boon grouped under this heed. 
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production and sale societies also show a steady progress. The number 
of purchase, and purchase and sale societies, however, shows an abrupt 
drop from 171 in 1920-21 to 12 at the end of 1925-26. The working capital 
of these societies show^ an upward tendency up to 1935-36, but there is 
a slight decrease in subsequent years. 

The figures under “production and sale” are misleading as these include 
better farming societies, consolidation of holdings societies and sale socie¬ 
ties. In 1938-39, there were only 30 sale societies out of 1,793 societies 
grouped under this head. 

The co-operative sale movement was started in the Punjab in 1912-13 
when 3 societies were formed for the sale ot members’ produce on commis¬ 
sion' basis.' They, however, did not suit local conditions and the depart¬ 
ment decided to replace them by arhat shops. The first society of this 
kind was organised at Lyallpur and registered in 1919. The number of 
these societies increased slowly. The following table shows their progress 
in recent years: 







No. of members. 

Value of 
produce 
sold. 



Year. 



No. of 
shops. 

Indi¬ 

viduals. 

Affiliated 

societies. 

Quuntity 

handled. 

1932- 33 .... 

1933- 34 .... 

1934- 35 .... 

1935- 38 .... 

1936- 37 .... 

1937- 38 .... 

1938- 39 .... 

23 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

_20 , 

3,338 

3,226 

3,313 

3.455 

3.456 
3,357 
3.189 

1,269 

1,158 

1,110 

992 

997 

932 

926 

Rs. 

(Lakhs.) 

18-61 

18- 95 
22-25 
2615 
22-42 

19- 06 
26-65 

(Tons). 

21.860 

25,520 

25,720 

26,040 

21,190 

23,890 

1 30.330 


It will be observed from the above figures that the number of shops 
has remained more or less stationary. The number of societies affiliated 
to these shops has, however, decreased from 1,269 in 1932-33 to 926 in 
1938-39. The quantity handled has varied between about 22,000 tons and 
30,000 tons. In spite of' fair statistical position, the co-operative sale 
movement in the Punjab has suffered a great setback on account of 
embezzlement, lack of business' experience of directors and the disloyalty 
of members. The causes of failure of these shops as given in the Eepprt 
on the Marketing of Wheat in the Punjab* are: “Some members continue 
to sell their produce in the village, while others consider it obligatory to 
sell their produce to the local money-lenders or through the arhatiyag from 
whom they have received some monetary accommodation. In some cases 
the members whose villages are situated at a great distance from the shop 
may dispose of their produce in a nearby market where no commission shop 

ex j s tg .To disloyalty as a reason for the failure of these 

maps must be added the lack of efficient supervision and competent and 
honest staff. Three things, viz., a coherent and interested directorate, a 
competent and honest manager, and adequate supervision on'the part of 
-departmental staff, appear to be essential for the successful working of a 
co-operative commission shop. In actual practice it has been found that 
-directorates are mostly indifferent and the departmental staff on account 
-of multifarious duties cannot spare th c necessary time for efficient organ) 
sation and supervision of these shops. Competent and honest managers 
are hard to get, and the record of dishonesty and embezalements by 
•managers has been steadily growing.Among other cause* respon¬ 

sible for the failure of these shops may be mentioned the organised boy¬ 
cotts by the arhattyat, bad debts and thoughtless advances opmmunalism 
and the tendency of the directors to push in proteges of thew pwa on the 
staff of the societies”. The Registrar of Co-operative Soeiaiiaa^-Punjab }n 
his - report for the yeM 1936-37 remarks -that iffi* conclusion*t;atoT«smd 

•Report on the H»rk«tinB.o» Wheat'in theW> 1 
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more strongly borne in upon him that it- is not along these lines that the 
solution of co-operative marketing is to be found.* 

The other line of co-operative activity which i4 worthy of note is the; 
development of stock breeding societies in the Province. There are cattle 
breeding societies, bufialo breeding societies, sheep breeding societies and. 
mule breeding societies. At the end of the year 1938-89, their number 
was 852 and the number of members 8,126. 

The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Fruit Development Board, Ltd., 
also needs mention. The Board was registered in 1985 with the object of 
redressing certain grievances of fruit growers of the Province but it has 
now taken up a number of beneficent activities. The most important of 
these activities are the schemes for the selection of buds and the regis¬ 
tration of miseries. The main object of the Bud Selection Scheme is to- 
improve the yield and quality of fruit. Trees of outstanding merit are 
located and bud wood cuttings therefrom are obtained for multiplying plants 
of quality at the central nursery at Lyallpur and at other places. Under 
the Bud Selection Scheme, the Board has supplied to the members 7,416 : ' 
plants of quality. The Board conducts enquiries about the reliability 
of nurseries, seed houses and gardening firms before registering them. 
'Another item of development, which is engaging the attention of the Board' 
for tne last 4 years, is the organisation of a Central Fruit Market at Lahore. 
The Board has also created a strong organisation under the name of 
“Assembly Members’ Fruit Group” in the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
for protecting the interests of fruit growers of the Province. 

(.10) Central Provinces. 

At the end of the year 1910-11, there were 284 rural credit societies in 
the Province. The movement expanded during the following years (md by 
1917-18, the number of agricultural credit societies increased to 3,377 and' 
working capital to 57-5 lakhs of rupees. The progress of the various- 
types of agricultural societies at the end of each quinquennium from; 
1920-21 to 1935-36 and at the end of each of the four subsequent years 
is shown in the table below: 




Number of societies. 


No. of 
members. 

Working 

capital. 

Year. 

Credit. 

llirchase, 

and 

purchase 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Otheret. 

Total. 



sale. 






1920*21 

4,535 

6 


28 

4,509 

(In 

thousands). 

75 

K*. 

(Crores) 

1-3 

1925-26 

4,071 

<> 

1 

9 

4,090 

62 

1 *6 

1930-31 

3,915 

30 

8 

4 

3,957 

22 

1-7 

1935-36 

3,595 

44 

0 

14 

3,662 

52 

1 *3 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1 939- 40 

3,720 

47 

10 

15 

3,792 

54 

1 -2 

4,084 

54 

9 

16 

4,163 

56 

1 *1 

4,872 

60 

9 

17 

4,458 

62 

1 -0 

4.43G 

60 

8 

17 

4,521 

60 

0 9 „ 


It will be observed mat tne numoer oi societies Degaii ueuuuc 
1920-21. The main reason for this is the indiscriminate expansion in the- 
past. Consolidation and reconstruction of societies were taken up by- 
weeding out defaulters and by enrolling frhsh members. At the end of 
1930-31, the number of,societies Was reduced to 3,957 as against 4,569 in; 
1920-21. , Beconstruction was followed by cautious expansion and the 
number of societies has irfereased during .the last few years. 

Agricultural associations and seed stores numbered 76 in 1939-40. 
The main objects of such societies are to supply agricultural requisites 
and seed to members. Societies shotfn under “production and sale” 
are arhat shops dealing mostly in cotton. They have hot shown good 
results in the past, particularly in Berar, on account of lack of business 
experience, disloyalty of members and absence of storagO facilities. 

• RcjKirt on- the workingof Co-ooorative Societies.in the Punjab for the year ending- 
th« 31»t July 1937, page 37. , . 

^Production-apd other types of societies have been grouped under this head. 
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Recently, however, three godowns have been built at Bilaspur, Drug and 
Raipur for storing rice from a government grant of Ra. ■20,000 in order to 
provide storage facilities to co-operative shops. There are 5 co-operative 
dairies in the Province which are shown under non-agricultural societies 
in the published statistics. One of them, the Telinkheri Dairy is reported 
to be working well. 

(11) Assam. 


The first of the authentic reports relating to the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam issued in 1906-07 states that the number of co-operative 
credit societies in Assam was 21. According to the annual report of 
the Assam. Co-operative Department for the year 1911-12, the number of 
rural societies was 125, the number of member's 7,855 and the working 
capital 2 lakhs of rupees. Progress in the following years has been 
steady but the movement is confined mainly to agricultural credit. The 
number of agricultural credit societies rose to 1,325 in 1939-40, while 
there were only 18 agricultural societies of the other types. Of these 15 
are for purchase, and purchase and sale and only three for production apd 
•sale. 

Prior to 1928-29 when a few primary milk societies were organised 
roundabout Sylhet, only sporadic attempts appear to have been made to 
•organise agricultural marketing on co-operative lines. A few societies such 
as the Co-operative Dairy at Jorhat, the Jute Rale Society at Nowgong the 
■Surma Valley Co-operative Dairv Farm at Habiganj, the Gauhati Milk 
Supply Society, etc.; were organised. All of them were closed after a 
short career. 'From the year 1928-29, the question of pure milk supply m 
towns received particular attention of the agricultural and co-operative 
departments and in subsequent years a nuinber of primary co-operative 
milk societies and 2 milk unions were registered. The.Sylhet Co-operative 
Milk Societies Union was registered in the year 1930 and the Gauhati 
Milk Societies Union in 1934. The Union at Sylhet ceased to function 
in August 1937 and all its affiliated societies, excepting one, have gone 
into liquidation. The Union at Gauhati had 5 primary milk societies affi¬ 
liated to it at. the end of 1939-40. The Union handled 1,247 mnunds of 
•milk during that year and earned a small profit. The isolated primary 
co-operative milk societies have either censed functioning or are m a 
hopeless conn" "on. 


(12) North-West Frontier Province. 

The movement was started in this Province in 1925, when a few 
societies were organised in the Hazara District. The number of societies 
gradually increased. In 1980-31, there were 289 credit societies with 
5,923 members and a working capital of Rs. 5,40,000. Tn the following 
•year, f> societies for production and sale were formed. Tn 1939-40. the 
total number of agricultural societies was 801, of which 45 were produc¬ 
tion and sale societies including 38 for the consolidation of holdings, o 
were for production and the remaining 758 were for credit. Of the sale 
societies, the grape sale society at Sheikh Mohammadi has made steady 
progress during the last few years. Other societies of this type which 
deserve a mention are the Frontier Co-operative Egg Grading and Sale 
Association. Ltd., Peshawar, the Hathian Co-operative Commission 
Shop and the Peshawar Vale Fruit Growers’ Sale Association. 
Ltd., Mardan. The Egg Association which consists mostly of egg 
merchants and collectors has been able to create and a ™ a ™et 

for eggs produced in the Province in most parts of India. The Association 
has been authorised to grade and mark eggs under the Agricultural Pro¬ 
duce (Grading and. Marking) Act, 1937. They have, been despatching 
consignments of eggs to such distant markets a« Lahore, Simla, Delhi. 
Karachi and Bombay. The commission shop at Hathian sells the produce 
of its members on a commission basis. The Society bps been mostiv 
handling our. The Peshawar Vt»le Fruit Growers Association which is 
also authorised to grade and mark fruits under the Agricultural Produce 
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(Grading and Marking) Act, 1987, follows improved methods of packing 

and fruits are despatched to distant markets like Delhi, Bombay, etc. 

(13) Coor.G. 

In 1905, 6 agricultural credit societies were formed. Subsequently the 
number of such societies rose and along with them a few cattle insurance 
societies and grain banks were organised. Cattle insurance societies, 
however, failed after a few years’ working. The grain banks are still in 
existence and are working satisfactorily. At the close of 1989-40, there 
were 73 such banks, having a membership of 4,229 and a working capital' 
of Rs. 55,982 calculated in cash. In 1920-21, there were in all 12R 
agricultural societies With 5,623 members and a working capital of about 
2 lakhs of rupees. In 1939-40, the number of these societies had more- 
than doubled. Their membership rose to 15,083 and the working capital to> 
about 11 lakhs of rupees. In the statistics published by the Director 
General, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, all the agricultural socie¬ 
ties are shown under credit. There were, however, 13 loan and sale 
societies in 1939-40, the first of these having been organised as early as 
1931. Among other things, these Societies grant loans to their members 
on the security of paddy deposited with them and also arrange the sale 
of the produce on behalf of the depositors at later stages to secure better- 
pricey. Rat-proof godowns have been constructed at important paddy 
centres. Pour societies of this type worked at, a profit during 1939-40. 
There is one wax and honey producers’ co-operative society. The society 
purchases' honey and wax through a panel of agents who go round the 
villages and purchase honey from members and others, which is marketed 
by it after processing. Three cardamom loan and sale societies have 
also been registered recently. 

The organisation of co-operative provision stores has also received the- 
attention of the co-operative department. At the close of 1939-40. there 
were such stories including the central Co-operative Store./ The member- 
bership of these societies stood at 709 and the paid-up share capital ntr 
Rs. 6.938. 

(14) Ajmer-Merwara. 

In 1913-14. there were 852 societies, all of which were credit societies. 
One production and sale society appears to have been organised in the 
past but it carrit.. to an end in 1027-28. In 1939-40. the total number of 
societies was 558 with a membership of 12,496 and working enpitnl of 
Rs. 15,01,084. Of these, 27 were for purposes other than credit but none 
for marketing. Most of these are for the supply of fodder and a few are 
for better farming. 

(15) Delhi. 

Prior to 1928-29 there was no society in Delhi Province for any purpose 
other than credit. The first non-credit society was formed in this year. 
The total number of societies in 1939-40 was 274 consisting of 39 consoli¬ 
dation of holdings, 212 for credit, 9 for cattle breeding and 14 for other 
purposes. The number of members in all these societies'was 8,828 and 
their working capital amounted to Rs. 5,55.000. 

(16) Mysore State. 

In 1905-06, only 5 societies were formed and after 5 years, the number 
of societies w^s 111, with a membership of 9,043 and a working capital 
of Rs. 3,37,000. In the following 8 years, the number of societies had 
gone up to more than one'thousand. Out of the total number of 1,225 
societies in 1920-21, 1,159 were for credit, 46 for purchase, and purchase 
and sale, 3 for production and sale and the remaining 17 for other purposes. 
In 1939-40, the total number had risen to 1,388, membership to 60,329 and 
working capital to' 51-04 lakhs of rupees. Of these, 1,311 were credit 
societies, 23 purchase, and purchase and sale, 21 production and sale 
societies and the remaining 33 for other purposes. The general condition 
of the supply societies is reported to be unsatisfactory and they are func¬ 
tioning more as credit Institutions than as supply societies. There were 



12 marketing societies at the end of 1939-40, for the sale or agricultural 
produce, such as paddy, cardamom, areca, figs, plantains, oranges, coco¬ 
nuts, potatoes, eggs and honey and wax. There is only one paddy growers’ 
society at Mysore. It has a membership of 91 and a total working capital 
of Rs. 13,697. This society not only advances loans on the security of 
paddy stocked in its godowns but arranges the milling of paddy also. 
The progress of the society is reported to be not very encouraging. There 
are 2 sale societies for cardamoms and together they have a membership 
of 333 and a total working capital of Rs. 1,39,280. The working of 
both the societies has been unsatisfactory. Of the 2 areca marketing' 
societies, one did not do any work during the ye"ar while the other made 
good progress. The latter had enrolled 682 members by the end of the 
year, collected a share capital of Rs. 15,416. and sold 8,054 maunds of 
areca valued at Rs. 64,432 during the year. During recent years the 
Government of" Mysore formulated a scheme under which 106 gardens 
around Ganjam (near Seringapatam) have been provided with irrigation 
facilities for fig growing. To facilitate the marketing of Ganjam figs, a 
fig marketing society has been formed. 

At the end of the year 1939-40, there were 33 grain banks with a 
membership of 916 and a total working capital of Rs. 12,010 worth of 
grain. The working of these grain banks, however, has not, been quite 
successful. 

(17) Baroda State. 

In this State the progress of the movement was slow in early stages. 
When the second Act was passed in 1913, the number of rural credit 
societies was only 178- In subsequent years loan and sale societies were 
formed. The progress of different types of societies in the State at 
the end of 1912-13, 1915-16 and at the end of each quinquennium from’ 
1920-21 to 1935-36 and the four subsequent years up to 1939-40 is sum¬ 
marised in the following table : e 


Year. 

Ctedit societies. 

Production 

and 

sale societies. 

Purchase, and 
puichase and sale 
societies. 

No- 

Members. 

No. 

Members. 

No. 

Members. 

1912-13 . 


4,966 


. . 

, . 


1916-16 . . . 292 

8,659 

3 

88 


. , 

1920-21 . 


12,587 

. 9 

159 



1926-26 . 

611 

16,383 

22 

767 

14 

409 

1930-31 . 

749 


87 

2,558 

21 

669 

1935-36 . 

747 

21,024 

57 

2,748 

10 

406 

1936-37 . 

756 

21,556 

61 

3,073 

10 

406 

1937-38 . 

751 

21,067 

23 

1,761 

8 ’ 

402 

1938-39 . . 

812 

22,241 

38 

2,878 

11 

766 

1939-40 . 

844 

23,273 

42 

3,821 

11 

1,489 


It would be observed that credit societies show a regular increase up 
to 1930-31. Subsequent to this year, the number of such societies 
remained stationary. This is due to the policy of consolidation, recti¬ 
fication and cautious expansion adopted by the State. The production and 
sale societies include chiefly those for the sale of co'tton and groundnut. 
The decrease in the number of such societies after 1930-31 is attributed tc 
the slump in the prices of agricultural products and the consequent loss 
which these institutions suffered. Purchase and sale societies also 
decreased due to the same reason. These societies arrange for the supply 
of seed, gur and other similar articles. A number of attempts were made 
to organise the sale of milk on co-operative basis, but only one society, at 
Nizampura, has survived and is reported to be working satisfactorily. A 
co-operative ginning society was formed at Baben in 1933 with the object 
of ginning and pressing the members’ cotton and also for arranging its sale. 
The society is working well. It ginned a little more than a lakh of maunds 
of cotton during 1939-40 and earned a profit of Rs. 15,558. 
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(18) H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 

As has already been mentioned, the lirst Co-operative Societies Act in 
this State was passed in 1918 and the organisation of the co-operative 
movement, therefore, commenced -here after that year. The total number 
of agricultural societies in 1920r21 was 1,264. In 1928-29, it rose to 
1,694'with 36,403 members and a working capital of about 80 lakhs of 
rupees. In 1939-40, there were 3,188 agricultural societies of which 3,053 
were for credit, 39 rural banks, 92 grain banks and 4 cane growers’ societies. 
The total number of members in these societies is 70,514 and the working 
dapital amounts to Rs. 85,55,550. 

The number of sale societies in the State, which are classed as non- 
agrieultural societies, was ,19 in 1939-40 .of which 10 were for the sale of 
cotton and the remainder for the sule of olliet produce. The first of 
these was registered in 1931. The-total membership of these societies is 
2,472 and their working capital amounts to Rs. 1,14,915. The object of 
these societies is to sell members’ agricultural produce and also to supply 
them seed, manures, implements, etc. Non-members may also sell their 
goods through these societies but no loans in cash or kind are advanced to 
such persons. 

(19) Travancore State. 

The first co-operative society in the State was registered in 1916, two 
years after the regulation governing these societies was passed. The 
chief reason for this delay in organising the movement according to the 
first administration report of the co-operative department was the matri¬ 
archal system of inheritance prevailing in the Statg. Under this system, 
no individual person ^as any right to claim a specific share in the ancestral 
property. This was found to be a serious obstacle in the formation of 
co-operative societies, specially those with unlimited liability. 

Although only 18 agricultural credit societies were formed by the end 
of 1916, the progress in subsequent years was rapid. By 1925-26, the 
total number of societies had gone up to 1,071, membership to 95,030 and 
the w-orking capital to Es. 13,32,000. After 1930-31 the number of societies 
and their membership went' down considerably, mainly as a result of the 
policy of rectification of the movement which had to be carried out on 
account of b d debts and heavy overdues. Irredeemable societies were 
liquidated an^. undesirable members removed. Subsequently cautious ex¬ 
pansion was allowed and in 1939-40 there were 1,091 societies, 117,606 
members and Rs. 30.66,217 working capital. 

At the close of 1939-40 there were two dairy societies, one cattle breed¬ 
ing society and three egg and pohltry societies. The Martandam Co¬ 
operative Poultry- Society is reported to be doing good work. There were 
also 15 production and sale societies dealing in commodities such as rice, 
paddy, oil, etc. 

The Travancore Co-operative Enquiry Committee was appointed as a 
result of the recommendation of- the Banking Enquiry Committee in 
1932 to examine the position of the co-operative movement in the State 
and to recommend future development. It was presided over by Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar and its report was published in 1935. As a result, the Co¬ 
operative Societies Regulation of 1st March 1937 was passed which 
embodies the more important recommendations of the Committee. 

The Committee, besides laying doyn general principles regarding the 
supervision and finance of co-operative banks and primary societies, recom¬ 
mended that bee-keeping and poultry rearing societies should be encouraged 
and that the Travancore Central Produce Society should be revived. 
The adoption of co-operative methods for developing the coir industry was 
also advocated. 

(20) CocniN State. 

The co-operative movement in this State was started in 1913. In 
1918, the number of societies was only 58, which rose to 106 in 1925-26. 

' - 1931-32. there were 140 such societies with a membership of 12,010 
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and a working capital of Re. 7,78.000. In subsequent years, however, 
the policy of consolidation and reconstruction was adopted with the result 
that the statistical progress of these societies shows a decline and in 1939-40 
there were only 123 societies with a membership of 9,427 and a working 
capital of its. 7,76,756. Since 1930-31 all societies in the published 
statistics are shown as credit, but according to the Report of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies for the year 1939-40 there were 2 grain societies 
dealing in paddy and one agricultural marketing society. The latter, how¬ 
ever, collapsed due mainly to depression in arecanut trade and its registra¬ 
tion has since been cancelled. There was also one poultry society and 
24 rural development societies. 

An enquiry into the working of the co operative movement in the Cochin 
State was made by Mr. G. K. Devadhar in 1933 in pursuance of a resolu¬ 
tion passed by the local Legislature. The report of the enquiry was pub¬ 
lished in 1936. The recommendations contained in the report deal with 
finance, supervision, consolidation of the present position and future deve¬ 
lopment of the movement. Regarding marketing the Committee recom¬ 
mended the establishment by government of warehouses for co-operative 
sale of agricultural produce such as pepper, ginger, turmeric, coir, cashew- 
nut, coconuts, etc., and stressed that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
should have power to license such warehouses. 

(21) Other States. 

The co-operative movement in Gwalior, Indore, Kashmir and Bhopal 
has confined itself almost entirely to credit. Appendix II would show 
the progress of the movement in these States. 

It will be observed from the figures in the Appendix that the number 
of societies in frwalior has decreased after 1935-36 due to the scheme 
of rehabilitation of the entire movement which is being carried out as a 
result of the report of Prof. Kale. 130 grain stores are reported to be 
run by some of these societies for advancing loans in kind for seed and 
other purposes. A co-operative arhat shop was registered in Bhilsa in 
1938. It includes both individual and primary societies as members. The 
objects of the society are to advance loans to members against stocks as 
ib;<o to sell t embers’ produce if desired by them. 

The progi es of the movement in Indore appears to be stationary. 
In Kashmir, nowever, the number of societies shows an upward tendency 
but increase in membership has not been regular. This is probably due to 
the weeding out of undesirable members'. In Bhopal, the movement 
Buffered a serious setback after 1930-31 and the number of societies as well 
as of members gradually depressed. 

CHAPTER m.— PRESENT POSITION OF AGRICULTURAL CO¬ 
OPERATIVE TRADING SOCIETIES. 

General. 

As has already been pointed out in the previous chapter, trading 
societies are not shown separately in the statistics compiled by the pro¬ 
vincial and State departments but are grouped under Production and Sale 
and Purchase and Purchase and Sale Societies along with other forms of 
societies. It is not, therefore, possible to give separate figures showing 
the present position of agricultural co-operative trading societies in differ¬ 
ent provinces and States of India. Appendices 111(a) and 111(b) show the 
position of the production and sale and purchase, and purchase and sale 
societies in 1939-40 as published in departmental reports. It may be 
mentioned that the statements published by the various provinces and 
States include only the value of produce purchased by societies from their 
members and not the total value of produce handled by them. This has, 
however, been shown in the combined position of societies under the two 
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classes which is given in Appendix III (c) and is summarised in the follow¬ 
ing table: 

(In thousand rupees.) 


Province* »nd State*. 

No. 

•f 

societies. 

No. 

Of 

members. 

Working 

capital. 

Sale of 
good! to 
members. 

Value 

of 

members* 

produce 

purchased. 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
value of 
tbe tptal 
produce 
handled. 

Co*t of 
manage¬ 
ment). 


m&m 

(Thousand) 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pnctneet — 

iHMJral 





Madras . 

1 

39 \ 

63,61 

9,06 

10,03 

1,58,80 

2.40 

Bomb*. , 

■9 

ll 

20.20 

11,62 

2,02 

79,92 

2.63 

Sind 

18 

2 

7,21 

(«> 

(a) 

2,50 

11 

Bengal 

451 

51 

17,93 

6,14 

5,91 

15,00 

2,09 

BUur 

1,421 

36 

1,28 

2 

16,33 

16,00 

30 

Oriaw 

14 

7 

1,34 

1,71 

1,80 

1,80 

3 

United Province* 

1,534 

274 

10,26 

1,58,34 

2,20,41 

7,89,30 

2,99 

Pan Jab* (1938-39) . 

46 

, 5 \ 

6,50 

37,21 

37,64 

37,64 

43 

Centra) Provinces and 
Berar. 

13 


37 

(«) 

(o) 

1,30 

(«) 

Assam 

16 

n 

6 

4 

4 

4 

n 

North-West Frontier 


n 

77 

3,92 

3,75 

3,95 

17 

Province. 






Coorg 


(a) 

<n) 

(o) 

(«) 

(a) 

(0) 

Total 

3,080 

446 \ 
t4 / 

1,40,53 

2,28,66 , 


11,06,25 

ll.lt 

JStMet — 








Myaore . 

44 

1 

84 

1 

1 

1,71 

n 

Baroda . 

53 

6 

2,43 

15,30 

15,14 

30,44 

38 

Hyderabad 

19 

2 

1,15 

1,09 

1<01 

1,09 

4 

Gwalior . 

1 

n 

1,78 

t«> 

(a) 

2,32 

(a) 

Travancore 

20 

(«> 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

<•> 

Cochin . 

3 

fi 

1 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Total 

140 

8 

6,21 

16,40 

16,16 

36,56 

42 

Total IndJx . 

■ ■ 1 

4,120 

464 \ 

t4 / 

1,48,74 

2,45,06 

3,18,69 

11,41,81 

11,57 


•Trading satieties only. t Society members. 

■ (a) Flgnresiiot available. n^BeJowSO. 


It- will be observed from the above table that at the close of 1939-40, 
the total number of trading societies in India was 4,120 with a membership 
'of about 4-J lalkhs and a working capital of about Rs. 1$ crores and that 
these societies handled agricultural produce worth about Rs. 11 crores and 
42 lakhs and supplied goods to' members of the value of Rs. 2 crores, 45 
lakhs. It may, however, be pointed out that these figures include those 
relating to about 1,900 sugarcane societies which handle sugarcane worth 
about Rs. 7 crores and are mostly situated in the United Provinces and 
B'har. As will be seen from the diagram facing this page, the United 
Provinces has tlie largest number of trading societies, followed by Bihar, 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay. The number of members of these societies 
is the largest in tbe United Provinces, with Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
occupying the second, third and fourth places respectively (see diagram 
facing page 33.) The United Provinces also leads in the vftlue of produce 
handled aDd Madras, Bombay and Punjab take the second, third and fourth 
positions respectively (see diagram facing page 34). Madras, however, 
ranks first in respect of the working capital of these societies, followed 
by Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces (see diagram facing page 35). 
Tbe development of agricultural co-operative marketing in the Central- 
Provinces', Assam, North-West Frontier Province and Gwalior has been 
on a small scale, while little or no progress in this direction has bean 
made in Ajmer-Mervara. Delhi, Bhopal, Indore and Kashmir. 
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In order to give a clear idea of the working of the various typos el- 
trading societies in different provinces and States, the societies have been- 
divided on the basis of commodities under the following heads: — 

A. —Crops other than fibres. 

B. —Fibre crops. 

C. —Fruits and vegetables. 

D. —Milk and dairy products. 

B.—Eggs and poultry. 

A.—Crops other than fibres. 

Nearly 90 per cent, of trading societies in this country deal in crops 
other than fibres and societies of this type are found in many provinces 
and States. The main objects of these societies are to. arrange for the 
disposal of agricultural produce to the best advantage of members and to- 
provide facilities for withholding crops in order to obtain- better prices. 
Some of these societies also finance the cultivation of crops. 

The detailed working of a few societies of this type is given below:— 

(1) The Rasipuram Co-operative Sale Society, Ltd., Rasipdram (Madras). 

The Society was registered in 1929. It deals in groundnuts, and cotton 
but since 1937, it has been handling ghee as well. The Society has three 
classes of members: — 

A class:—Primary Agricultural Credit Societies. 

B class:—Individual members with full rights of membership. 

C class:—Individual members with all rights of membership except 
the power to vote at meetings. 

The main objects of the society are to arrange for the sale of the pro¬ 
duce of members to their best advantage and to supply to members pure 
■ seeds for growing improved varieties of cotton and other crops. 

The area of operation of the society extends to the whole of Salem 
District but in actual practice members are drawn from villages within 
about 20 miles of Rasipuram. 

It may be noted that the number of members of affiliated societies who 
deal with the sale society is very small and does not exceed more than 25< 
per cent, of the total membership of the society'. About 60 per cent, of tbe- 
“B” class shareholders of the society are itinerant village merchants wh<» 
purchase the produce from producers in their villages and sell it through- 
the • /ciety. Under bye-law 5 of the society, any person, whether he is- 
a prjducer or not, can become its member. There- does not, however, 
seem to "be any' justification in allowing these itinerant merchants to- 
derive advantage from the society.at the cost of the producer. 

The society did not start well. Up to 1935, it was running at a.loss- 
due to small business turnover and disloyalty of members. Its progress 
from 1935 to 1940-41 is shown in Appendices TV (a) and IV (5), the sum¬ 
mary of which is given in the following table: 



■V 

Iff 

Value of 

Commis¬ 

Re¬ 

Loans 

advanced 

Profit. 

Bonus 

Year. 




produce 

sold. 

sion 

earned. 

serve 

Fund 

to 

members. 


declared. 

1935 

40 

257 


Rs. 

2,406 

Rs. 

72,984 

Rs. 

1,100 

Rs. 

Rs. 

16,320 

Bs. 

424 

I anna on- 

1936 


444 


3,792 

1,13,871 

1,957 

431 

41,316 

1,000 

Kround-nnt * Z 
annaa on cot¬ 
ton gmpothi.* 

1937 


669 


4,806 

1,83,584 

3,091 

681 

48,841. 

1,306 

Do'. 

1936 


835 


6,506 

1,42,158 

2,839 

1,008 

49,075 

461 

... 

1989 (up 


878 


5,558 

49,144 

724 

1,255 

10,226 

360 


to 30-6- 
39.) 

tl939-40 

47 

600 

33 

4,004 

81,511 

860 

1,397 

14,202 

809 

2 annas on 

♦1940-41 

47 

801 

209 

4.212 

1.34,707 

1.719 

1,830 

18,762 

A’« 

groundnut A 

4 annas on- 
cotton per 

pothi A 3 pies 
per rupee on 
ghee. 
ya 


•Groundnut p,IM- 33« lb. tCn-operatlvc year Jaly to June. 

Cotton pothi 280 lb. . Not available. 
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It will be seen from the above table that except for the year 1939-40, 
when a large number df members. of its branch at Sandemangalam were 
transferred to the Budan Sale Society and when the volume of business 
handled was small due to poor cotton crop, the society has been making 
satisfactory progress. ' The percentage of quantity of cotton, groundnuts 
and ghee handled by the Society to the total marketed in the Basipuram 
market is, however, only about 20 j)er cent., 18 per cent, and 33 per cent, 
respectively. This indicates that there is still considerable scope for the 
Society to expand its business. 

(a) Methods of business .—Members of affiliated societies are usually re¬ 
quired to become members of the society in order to be able to deal with 
it. Member-societies do not, as a rule, deal with the society in their 
corporate capacity. 

Ryots, of whom 25 per, cent, are not members of the society, bring 
the produce in carts after harvest and leave it in the society’s godown. 
The produce is not weighed and only the number of bags is recorded on 
the receipt issued by the society. In the godown, every member’s lot is 
kept separately and on each bag a chit is placed showing the name and 
address of the owner. The depositor of produce may apply for a loan 
against stocks on a prescribed form [see Appendix IV (c)]. Under its bye¬ 
laws the society can advance upto 60 per cent, of the market value of 
produce stored in the society’s godown. As soon as a loan is granted, the 
depositor is required to execute an agreement [see Appendix IV (d)] for 
the advance money. As will be seen from the specimen copy of the agree¬ 
ment, the depositor specifies the period for which the produce may bfe stored 
and undertakes to pay inferest, godown rent and insurance charges. He 
also' authorises the socieey to sell the produce in case dues are not paid 
within the stipulated period. The rate of interest usually charged on these 
advances is per cent, per annum. 

At Rasipuram, merchants make direct purchases and no transactions 
are made through commission agents. The society has introduced the, 
system of sales by auction. The society holds auctions at its premises 
as often as is necessary. Auctions are made for each lot separately. The 
produce is neither graded nor pooled. In slack season, however, when 
buyers are few, business may be transacted by private negotiations. 

The BoarcJ Directors of the society prepares every year a list of 
approved merchants to whom sales may be made on credit.* The society 
informs in writing these merchants of the date and time of auction and the 
approximate quantities of different commodities, to be auctioned well 
before the date fixed for the auction. The sellers are, however, informed 
ofally of the date on which their respective lots are to be sold- The 
secretary of the society conducts the auction and closes the bids with the 
consent of sellers. The buyers take delivery of goods purchased by them 
the same day but prce is paid by them within a week, failing which they 
are liable to pay inters*, at per cent, per annum. 

Other merchants who are not on the approved list may also bid at 
auctions but in their case 20 per cent, of the value of the produce sold is 
realised immediately after the auction is over. It may be noted that the 
number of such merchants present at auctions is not insignificant. 

Unlike the usual practice the weighment is done by the society’s peons 
in the presence of the warehouse clerk and the buyer and not by buyer’s 
hamals. The seller may, if he so desires, be present at the weighment. 
As soon ag the weighment is over a slip [see Appendix IV'(e)] is issued to 
the seller showing fhe full account of the transaction and the amount, to 
his credit. The amount is paid to him after taking his acknowledgment 
on a voucher. 

Apparently, ther v e are two defects in the methods of business followed 
by the society. Firstly, the produce when deposited in the society’s 
godown ps not .weighed and, secondly, buyers are not'required bv the 
society to furnish any security for the amount due on account of the 
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value of goods purchased- by them. The argument for allowing the former 
practice is that during storage there is loss due to driage and wastage, and 
therefore, weighing at the time the produce is brought to the society’s- 
godown would be misleading. On the other hand, the present practice 
is open to much abuse and is liable to bring a bad name to the society. 
The difficulty can be very easily overcome by charging to the seller a 
small percentage of the produce. sufficient to cover the estimated loss.- 
The average loss due to driage and wastage can be ascertained without, 
much difficulty in respect of each commodity keeping in view' tne period 
and season of storage. As regards the question of taking security from 
buyers, the society has already a doubtful debt of about Its. 2,000 against 
a merchant who was on the approved list of buyers and, was dealing with 
it for a number of years. He has become insolvent and it is estimated 
that at the most Its. 500 may be realised from him. The question arises 
what steps a sale society should take to safeguard against such losses. 

It may be pointed out that it is not possible to sell on cash basis as it 
is against the general practice and it is not easy to bring about changes- 
in the market practices, particularly those which affect the buyer adverse¬ 
ly. If any society does so, its business is adversely affected. The socie¬ 
ties are, therefore, forced to follow the general practice and sell on credit. 
The only action which can be 'tak'^n to safeguard agaihst losses of this- 
kind appears to be to make a thorough scrutiny of the assets of buyers 
and to create a strong reserve for the purpose. 

(b) Market chatges .—As has already been mentioned, there are no com¬ 
mission agents in Rasipuram and agricultural produce is sold direct to 
merchants. The merchants, however, collect from sellers the Dharmada 
at Re. 0-2-6 per pothi of 280 lb. in case of cotton and 6 pies per pothi of 
336 lb. in case of groundnuts. Th§ commission charged by the Society 
from' sellers is 8 annas per pothi of 280 lb. of cotton and 4 annas per 
pothi of 336 lb. of groundnuts. 

(o) Godown .—A site measuring about one acre was purchased by -the 
society for Rs. 4.555 and a godown measuring 62,280 cubic feet was built 
at a cost of Rs. 11,500. A major portion of the cost was met from a loan 
of Rs 10,000 obtained from the Provincial Government under rules for 
the grant of state loans, to co-operative societies for the construction of 
godowns [see Appendix IV (/)]. The society also obtained a grtint of 
Rs. 4,110 from the District Economic Council, Salem,- and contributed only 
a small amount from its own funds. The annual instalment which the 
society has to pay to (he Provincial Government oh account of the repay¬ 
ment of loan after the first 5 years, works out to Rs. 607 per annum. The 
income from godown rent to the_ society during the last 3 years has 
averaged to about Rs. 230 only. The society charges godown rent at one 
anna.and insurance charges at six pies per mensem, per pothi of cotton 
or groundnuts. According to its capacity, the godown can hold about 
10,400 bags of cotton or 11,200 hags of groundnuts; but actually smaller 
quantities are kept as the produce is stored for short periods. 

# (d) Ghee business .—The system of selling ghee in Rasipuram is -that 

shepherd-women from surrounding villages bring butter to merchants 
who supply fuel to boil it into ghee and buy the latter at market rates. 
The society also started purchasing ghee from shepherd-women bn these- 
lines as a side business in 1937. In the beginning, none of these women 
was a member of the' society. As most of them are women of small 
means, bye-laws of the society. were amended providing for “C” class 
shares of small value and eighty three of them were'■admitted as mem¬ 
bers in 193it-40. Their number, has now increased to 209. 

Before butter is made into ghee, an official of the society examines 
U in respect of appearance, smell and taste, but no chemical tests are 
carried out. Old, stinking or otherwise unclean butter is rejected. After 
the ghee is filtered and decanted, it is transferred to clean tins. The gh'ee 
of each supplier is measured separately hrld a ticket known ns ‘bonus 
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chit' showing supplier's name and address, the quantity of ghee supplied 
and the date is issued. Neither any counterfoil of entries made in this 
chit is kept nor any accpunt showing the quantity of ghee supplied by 
each supplier is maintained in a ledger. The clerk of the society merely 
records the weight in his rough book and compiles the final account in 
respect of bonus tickets collected from suppliere at the end of the year. 
The present system of account keeping is not only cumbersome but it 
doe§ not provide sufficient check against abuse. It will add to the 
efficiency of the society if bonus tickets are prepared in duplicate—one 
copy to be given to the supplier and the other to be left on the counterfoil 
for preparing a member’s ledger. 

The society sells its ghee mostly through the Madras Provincial Co¬ 
operative Marketing Society. It also supplies ghee to other societies such 
as Kodaikanal Co-operative Stores and the Trichinopoly Co-operative 
Stores. Some quantity is also sold direct to consumers in Salem. 

The quantity and value of ghee handled by the society since the year 
1937 are as follows: 


Year. 

Number of tins 
(each weighing 
36 to 37* lb.) 

Sale proceeds. 

Profit. 

1937 . 

388 

Rs. 

7,834 

Rs. 

264 

1938 . 

878 

18,691 

964 

1939 (1-1-39 to 30-6-39) 

667 

11,492 

1,000 

1939-40 * 

1,664 

33,746 

2,123 

1940-41* * .... 

1,063 

22,796 

1,666 


On an average, however, the society deals with about one-third of 
the ghee handled in the market. There is thus further scope for develop¬ 
ing the ghee business of the society. The society should, besides con¬ 
verting butter into ghee, also take up the grading and marking of ghee 
under the standards laid down by the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) (Ghee) Rules 1938. 

Out of the profit of Rs. 2,123 earned during 1939-40, the society distri¬ 
buted a sum of Rs. ,500 only as bonus and the balance was taken over to 
its general profit and loss account. Although the profit and loss account 
of the ghee business is worked out separately by the society, a major 
portion of the profit thus earned is added'to its general profits and only a 
small proportion of profits accruing from ghee business is distributed 
among ghee suppliers. 

(e) Other commodities handled by the society .—The society also under¬ 
takes tfie sale of cotton seed for cattle fodder and kerosene oil for home 
consumption to members and others. The value of these commodities 
handled by the society during the last 7 years is given in Appendix IV(b). 
ft may, however, be noted that quantities handled are small. 

(/) General .—Although the society has proved itself a very useful insti¬ 
tution to individual members, it has not been able to be of much help to 
societies affiliated to it. The society merely advances small sums to 
members of these societies under the controlled Credit Scheme.. The 
following, table shows the progress of this scheme in the area served by 
this society: 


Year. 


Number of 
societies of 
which 

members were 


Amount advanced] Amount realised 


1936 

1937 

1938 


1939 (1-1-39 to 30-6-39) 

1*39-40* 

1940-41* 


advanced loans. 


16 

Rs. 

Re. 

2,909 

21 

13 

1,083 

4,922 

16 

6,990 

6,810 

3 

2,910 

706 

7 

2,462 

1,862 


830 

163 


• Co-operative year July to June. 
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It will be seen from the above figures that the number of societies 
which obtained loans under the scheme has decreased from 16 in 1938 
•to one in 1940-41 and the amount of loan advanced from Rs. 6,990 to 
Rs. 880. 

(2) The Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing society, .Limited, 

Madras. 

to.) Date of registration and objects. —The society was registered in 1936. 
It® main objects are to provide storage facilities and to arrange for the sale 
of produce of affiliated societies and individual members. The society 
Also co-ordinates the activities of the various non-credit societies by put¬ 
ting them into touch with assembling and distributing markets and prices 
ruling therein. 

(6) Location and commodities handled .—The head office of the society is 
situated in a rented building at Pyerofts Road, Triplicane, where such 
non-perishable commodities as rice (raw hand-pounded, raw milled'and 
boiled), ghee, pulses, honey, coffee seed, gingelly oil, etc., are stocked. 
The society has branches in Mint Street and in Theagarayanagar for the 
•sale of fruits Its fruit depot is located in Bunder Street. 

(c) Membership. —Membership of the society is open only to co-operative 
societies operating in the province of Madras and to individuals residing 
in the Province and carrying on business in it. There are two types of 
•shares—A Class and B Class}. “A” Class shares are intended for 
societies while “B” Class shares are meant for individuals. 

(d) Management. —‘The management of the society is vested in a Board 
■of 9 Directors elected once in three years. The first Boat'd of Directors 
•was, hdfrever, nominated by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies a» 
provided in the society’s bye-laws. 

(e) Financial progress c.f the society.- —The financial condition of the 
society as on the 30th June 1940, is shown in Appendix V (a) and its 
progress from 1936-37 to 1939-40 is summarised below: 



Members. 

Share 
capital 
paid up. 



Year. 

Indivi¬ 

duals. 

Societies. 

Reserve 

Fund 

Working 

Capital. 

1936-37 .... 

26 

42 

Rs. 

3,125 

Rs. 

Rs. 

6,925 

1937-38 

41 

74 

5,120 

49 

8,001 

1938-39 .... 

52 

86 

iViWTjjjH 

2,399 

10,387 

1939-40 .... 

60 

97 

KSSEH 

3,576 

11,544 


It may be noted that the paid up share capital of Rs. 6,860 is inade¬ 
quate for a provincial society. The working capital of the society is also 
very small and the society lias not ydt been able to build up sufficient 
funds for carrying on large scale business in the city. 

During the year 1939-40, the society sold 45 different commodities of 
55 member societies and 22 individual members, worth about rupees two 
lakhs. For the sake of convenience in accounting, these commodities 
have been divided into non-perishables and perishables with potatoes as a 
separate class. The value of different types of commodities bandied by 
the society from 1936-37 to 1939-40 is given below: 


Types of Commodities. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40 

Non-perishables ..... 
“Perishables . 

Potatoes ...... 

Rs. 

6,918 

2,220 

Nil 

Rs. 

31,975 

41,837 

12,163 

RS. 

50,589 

91,454 

28,409 

Rs. 

1,08.324 

92.013 

Nit 

Total 

9.138 

85.975 

1,70,452 

2,00,337 


It would be observed from the above figures that the society did no| 
•handle any potatoes in 1939-40. The reason for this is that the Nilgiri* 
.Potato Growers’ Co-operative Society found it more convenient to dispose 


B/2 
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of its members’ produce direct, 98 per cent, of the perishable commod 
ties sold are supplied by the Kodur Fruit Growers Co-operative Society, 
This formed about 45 per cent, of the total business handled by the Fro 

vincial Society. , 

139 Societies, mostly consumers’ co-operative stores, purchase® 
commodities worth Rfe. 51,962 from it, while other societies which issue 
indent slips on behalf of their members purchased goods worth Rs._dl,UUO. 
The Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society, Madras, which handles goods- 
worth about Rs 10 lakhs per annum, purchased commodities valuing only 
Rq 4,425 from this society in 1939-40. For obvious reasons, it would be 
in the interests of both the producers’ and consumers’ societies if the® 
executives try to establish closer connections with each other. 

The chief source of income of the society is the commission enlarged 
by it from members on sales. The rate of commission is 6 pies and 9 piea 
per rupee on the "sale of non perishable and perishable articles respectively. 
In case of'oranges, however, the society also charges a commission of one 
anna per 100 fruits from buyers. _ . 

The amount of commission received by the society during the yea-y 
1939-40 was as follows: 

Rs. A. P. 


Commission ton sale of non-perishables 
Commission on sale of perishables 
Commission received from buyers 


2,716 8 0 

2,292 4 0 

949 15 0 


Total . 5,958 11 0 

The staff of the society includes one Sub-Deputy Registrar, one'Senior- 
Inspector, 2 clerks and 2 peons paid by the Co-operative Department, as 
the financial condition of the society is'not yet strong enough to meet the 
full cost of the management, 

Cf) Methods of business .—-Commodities are sent to the society for sale 
on consignment basis. Members of the Kodur Fruit Growers Co-operative 
Society send their fruit to the fruit sale depot of the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Society which despatches the same to markets and eonsunj- 
ers’ co-operative stores in mofossil towns in the Province. A small 
quantity of fruit is also sold in the Madras City. The Society will be well 
advised to virrange for the sale of such produce in consuming markets 
direct. A major portion of, these fruits is graded according toiAGMARK 
standards. In order to arrive at the selling price of a commodity at 
Madras, railway freight, cartage from station, miscellaneous expenses and 
con,mission are added to the price given by the seller. In case'the price 
thus arrived at is below the market rate, it is sold at- the market rate. 
If, however, it is higher than the market price, a reference is made to the 
seller. As soon as a consignment is received, the society issues a receipt to 
the seller. After the produce is sold, an account slip [see Appendix Y (f>)J 
is prepared and supplied to the seller showing details of income and expendi¬ 
ture and the value payable is remitted by means of a cheque. Most ot 
the society’s- sales to merchants are on cash basis. Sales to consumers’ 
stores .and other co-operative societies in the Province are generally on 
credit. 

The society is rendering a useful service to all the co-operative produ¬ 
cers’ and consumers’ institutions by issuing a weekly market- bulletin 
giving a list of commodities available for sale with the society and with 
other societies in the Province with their wholesale and retail rates. The 
Madras wholesale market rates of important articles are also published. 
Quantities handled by the Society are, however, very small and form 
onlv a negligible proportion of the total sold in the Madras City. If the 
Society has to occupy a place of any importance in the wholesale market 
of‘Madras Citv it must increase the 'number of members and its business 
turnover This practice of receiving the produce from members in Madras 
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City and then redespatching it to consuming areas is neither convenient 
nor economic as it increases the cost of handling and marketing. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that the Co-operative Law of the Pro¬ 
vince does not permit the society to handle the produce of sale societies 
situated in other provinces and States. The society had to refuse to act 
ns an agent for the sale of oranges in "Madras on behalf of the Nagpur 
.Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Association. A similar request of the Coorg 
Honey and Wax Producers’ Co-operative Society, Limited, Virajpet, was 
turned down by it for the same reasons. It appears desirable that unti 
such time that an all-India legislation is passed for the registration of 
multi-unit societies, the Co-operative Law of the Province should be so 
•amended as to allow the society to expand its activities on business lines 
ns a wholesale distributor in the Madras City on behalf of co-operative 
■societies both within and outside the Province. ' 

{8) The Central Co-operative Paddy Sale Society, Limited, Calcutta. 

The society was registered in 1927 for the ’marketing of paddy and 
rice of primary marketing societies including, the Gosaba Jamini Rice' 
Mill and Dhanya Bikray Samity, Limited. 

There are twelve societies which are its members but it also handles 
paddy and rice of non-iiiembers. Although the society deals mainly in 
paddy and rice, other commodities such as molasses, coconut oil, tama¬ 
rind, betelnuts, etc., are also handled by it. The offices of the society 
are situated by the side of the Circular Canal which is a convenient water¬ 
way for taking paddy from Eastern Bengal to Calcutta. The society’s 
god owns are also situated on the canal. 

The society has a paid up share capital of Rs. 5,400 and a reserve and 
had debt fund of Rs. 10,225 at the close of the year 1939-40 (13th April 
1940). The volume of'business handled by the society and the profit 
-earned by it during the last 8 years are given in the following table: 


Year. 


Cost of 
management. 

Profit ( + ) 
or loss (>—) 

Paddy. , 

Rice. 

Molasses. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1933-34 

85,020 

13,517 



+ 5 

1934*-36 

96,231 

15,871 


9,947 

+1,447 

1936-36 

47,066 

10,936 

- - 

7,809 

-3,720 

1036-37 

133,369 

13,969 


8,933 

+ 3,016 

1937-38 

139,871 

12,579 

[Tpt 


+ 4,060 

1938-39 

98,466 

13,011 

704 


+ 502 

1939-40 

113,765 

14,466 

518 

9,757 

-l 1,212 

1940-41 

117,739 

12,707 

na 

na 

na 


•Upto April 1941. na Not available. 

From Jhe above figures it will be seen that during thfe year 1935-36 
the society handled only 58,000 maunds of paddy and rice and incurred 
a loss of Rs. 3,720. This was due to the fact that in that year the newly 
■cut canal which is the only water-way for bringing paddy and rice to the 
society, was closed during the busiest season—January to April. In 
subsequent years, however, the society wag able to reduce its cost of 
management and earn reasonable profits. 

(a) Methods of business .—Primary societies send their paddy by boat oi 
by rail as the case may be. The transport charges are borne by the 
primary societies. The society advances 75 per cent, of the market value 
of paddy of the primary societies stocked with it. Each primary society 
sends one copy of chalan with the consignment and the other by post. 
The consignment is weighed on its arrival at the society’s premises and 
the weights are communicated to the society concerned. The society has 
not attempted to make direct sales either of paddy or of rice and it 
sells the produce through brokers within a week or a fortnight of the 
arrival of each consignment unless otherwise directed by the primary 
societies. The produce is neither graded nor pooled. Each lot of paddy 
or rice, whether of an affiliated society or of an individual, is kept 
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separately.- The produce, is sold through brokers who charge brokerage at 
3 pies per maund of paddy and 6 pies per maund of rice. The brokers- 
take samples to mill-owners and other prospective buyers and obtain price 
offers from them. When a bargain fs struck, buyers send their men to 
take delivery of goods. According to the market practice, half the price is- 
paid on the eighth day and the balance on the 16th day. Exporters of 
rice, however, pay the whole amount on the third day of delivery. For 
the rice sold to local buyers the practice is to pay the price on the 30th 
day of delivery. There are cash sales also but subh sales are not common. 
The society charges a commission of 2 annas per maund of rice from 
sellers. This includes all charges, t.e., brokerage, godown rent, society’s- 
expenses, etc. As soon as the produce is sold, the balance -of price -is 
remitted to the society without delay. Jtn case the prices are falling the- 
paddy is kept in store and the primary societies are advised accordingly.. 

(b) Advantages to members .—It may be noted that about 73 per cent, 
of the produce handled belongs to members and 27 per cent, to non¬ 
members. Member-societies are not only assured of a market for the- 
produce sent by them but are also able to secure fair and honest dealings 
in the sale of their members’ produce in the market. Further, there is 
a considerable saving in transport charges of produce of members as large- 
quantities are consigned together by primary societies. 

(4) The Gosaba Jamini Rice Mill" and Dhanya Bikray Samity, Limited. 

( Bengal). 

The Dhanya Bikray Samity, Ltd.,, was formed in 1923 for the sale of 
paddy grown by the tenants of Sir Daniel Hamilton’s Estate in Sunder- 
bans. In 1927; the society installed a rice mill and it was renamed 
‘The Gosaba Jamini Rice Mill and Dhanya Bikray Samity, Ltd.’ It is 
a primary society and the members of credit societies in the villages pf 
the estate form the bulk (75 to 80 per cent.) of membership of the society. 
Every member^ias to buy at least two shares of the value of Rs. 10 each 
and has also to pay an entrance fee of annas eight. The Gosaba Central' 
Co-operative Bank, Limited, provides the runnjng capital to the soeiety. 
The affairs of the society are managed by a Board of Directors, consisting 
of 17 persons, elected from amongst the members every year at the annual 
general meeting of the society. The Directors elect a working committee 
of 5 from amongst themselves to look after the day to day business of 
the society. These Directors are not paid any remunerations and work 
in.an honorary capacity. The progress of the society from 1922-23 to- 
1939-40 is given in Appendix VI(a) and is summarised below: 

Statement showing the working of the Gosaba Jamini Rice Mill and: 

Dhanya Bikray Samity, Limited. 

(From 1922-28 to 1989-40.) 



1922- 

1927- 

1932- 

1936- 

1937 


iTjpTjlH 

Particulars. 

23. 

28. 

33, 

37. 

38., 


Kafl 

. 1. Number of members . 

25 

460 

469 

4561 

459 

456 

453 

2. Share capital (in thousand rupees) 

n 

11 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

3. Purchase of Paddy (in thousand 

* 

* 

• 

96 

76 

78 

80 

maunds.) 

4. Amount paid for purchase of 

5 

1,26 

57 

1,67 

1,28 

1,56 

2,04 

Paddy (in thousand rupees.) 

5. Paddy hulled (in thousand 

♦ 

* 

* 

27 

34 

24 

28 

maunds). 

6. Rice obtained (do.) 

* 

* 

* 

18 

22 

16 

19 

7. Total sale proceeds (in thousand 

Nil 

1,48 

1,06 

2,10 

1,70 

1,67 

2,3? 

rupees.) 

8. Reserve fund (do.) 

NU 

5 

5 

8 

8 

9 

0 

9. Other funds - (do.) 

Nil 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10. Working capital (do.) 

5 

74 

67 

83 

88 

1,11 

1,33 

11. Profit ( + ) or loss (—) (do.) 

—n 

+ 4 

+ 4 

+ 2 

+ 1 

+ 2 

+ 4 

12. Dividend (per cent.) . 

Nil 

m 

5 


6i 



13. Rebate (per Kahan of 13 maunds 

Nil 

8-0 

Nil 

■si 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

in annas and pies.) 




■ 





♦Not available. n = Below Ra. 500. 
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It would be observed from the above table that the number of 
members increased from 25 in 192&-23 to 460 in 1927-28 and remained 
almost steady during the following 18 years. The quantity of paddy pur¬ 
chased now amounts to 80,000 maunds which is about 90 per cent, of the 
total marketable surplus of the area. It is valued at more than 2 lakhs 
of rupees of which nearly one-third is hulled by the rice mill of the society 
Two-thirds of this is purchased from members and one-third is purchased 
from non-members including merchants. During the last season January 
to May 1941 merchants, who buy paddy from producers in the neighbour¬ 
hood, sold 10,248 maurids of paddy to the society at the same rates as are 
paid to members for their produce. The working capital of the society 
exceeds Rs'. 1J lakhs. Excepting the first year and the years 1930-31 and 
1931-32 the society has been working on profit every year. It has also 
declared a decent dividend on shares from year to year. The rebate 
allowed to members on sales of paddy by them is, however, decreasing and 
no amount has been distributed on this account during the last three 
years. 

(a) Methods of business .-^—As soon as the crop is harvested, credit socie¬ 
ties intimate to the Goaaba Society that the paddy of their members is 
ready for sale. On receiving this information, the Gosaba Society arranges 
to send to these societies one or two of its supervisors with weighmen. 
The supervisor gets the paddy of each member weighed separately by weigh¬ 
men in his presence and issues a receipt in triplicate, showing such parti¬ 
culars as the supplier’s name and address and the quantity, description 
and price of paddy. The original copy of the receipt is given to the seller, 
the second copy is sent to the society's office at Gosaba and the third 
copy is retained by the supervisor. After the paddy has been weighed, it 
is loaded loose in a boat arranged by this society for transporting the con¬ 
signment to Gosaba. The society makes outrighjt purchases. One seer 
per Ilf maunds of paddy is charged by the society as dhalta (allowance for 
loss in weight). 

Prices are fixed from time to time by the society on the basis of quota¬ 
tions received from the Central Co-operative Paddy Sale Society, Ltd., 
Calcutta. The prices paid by other buyers in the area, are also taken 
into consideration by the society in arriving at purchase prices. Different 
varieties of paddy are stocked separately. Purchase price is offered for 
4 qualities of each variety. , Usually there is a difference of 6 pies per 
maund between each quality of paddy. 'The supervisor classifies the 
paddy of each member in different qualities at the time of purchase. He 
also draws samples from each member’s lot and sends them to the 
Director-in-charge of the area for visual examination. In case the deci¬ 
sion of the supervisor as regards the quality of paddy is not accepted by 
the member, a sample from the same lot is drawn by him for taking it 
to Gosaba. when the dispute is decided by the Manager. Secretary or 
Chairmah of the society. Such cases are, however, rare. 

Prices are paid at 3 centres situated at Gosaba. Rangabelia and 
Satjelia. Deductions on account of rent due to Sir Daniel’s Estate >and 
amount due to co-operative credit societies are made from the price of 
the paddv and the balance is paid to the seller in cash. The Gosaba 
Society also advances loans to members in the month of November before 
the harvest and these are also deducted from the value of paddy. The 
account of each member is prepared on a form [see Appendix VI (5)] 
showing the dues of the society, the village credit societv and the estate. 
For cash payment made, a receipt is obtained from the seller. The society 
sells the rice and paddy through the Central Co-operative Paddy Sale 
Society, Limited, 'Calcutta. The Sale Society at Calcutta charges for rice 
and paddv 24 annas per maund as commission, 6 pies per maund as broker¬ 
age for rice and 3 pies per maund for paddy and 6 pies per maund for 
weightnent both of rice and paddy. One seer per 14 maunds of rice is 
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•deducted as dhulta from January up to 44th April and 1 seer per 1 
xnaunds after that date. 

At the close of each year the society, out of its profits declares divi¬ 
dend on shares and allows rebate to members on the quantity of paddy 
supplied by them. The society paid a rebate of 8 annas per IB mounds 
of paddy in 1927-28 but. in 1936-37 it was reduced to only Re. 0-1-9. 
"It is stated that as a large sunt is being allocated to the depreciation 
fund, in recent years the rate of rebate has been lowered. The fund 
has now accumulated to Rs. 19,286. 

( b ) Advantages to members .—The society is perhaps the only institu- k 
tion of its kind in this country. In addition to linking marketing with 
credit, it provides a liaison between the zamindar and his tenants. The 
fact that local merchants sell to the society the produce collected by 
±hem from villages in the tract shows that the prices of paddy paid by the 
society to members are fair and reasonable. 

(5) The Dehra Basmati Rice Producers’ Co-operative Marketing 
Society, Limited, Dehea Dun. 

This society was registered in 1936 with its headquarters at Sheola 
yillage, near Dehra Dun. Membership is open to all the producers and 
stealers of Dehra Basmati rice, permanently residing' within the Dehra 
Dun Tehsil. No dealer has joined it and rriembers are drawn from Sheola 
village and other villages in the vicinity. There are Borne members who 
are producers and also merchants of rice. Such persons, however, form 
•only about 7 per cent, of the total number of members. * 

The main objects of the society are to provide facilities to members for 
producing the best quality Basmati rice and to arrange for its marketing 
to the advantage of both producers and consumers. 

The capital of the society consists of shares of Rs. 10 each, deposits and 
loans. The District Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Dehra Dun, has allowed 
a flash credit to the society upto Rs. 10,000 at 6} per cent, interest per 
annum. 

The progress of the society from the year of its registration to 1940-41 
is shown below:— 


Particulars. 


1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-1)9. 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

1. Membership . 


40 

41 

43 

63 

76 

2. Number of villages from whioh the 

5 

5 

6 

11 

14 

supply is drawn. 

3. Share capital 

. Rs. 

728 

1,268 

1,978 

2,591 

3,246 

' 4. LoanB advanced to members 

. Rs. 

10,600 

5,956 

5,779 

7,151 

15,981 

6. T^jans realised 

Rb. 

1,586 

4,841 

4,728 

13,504. 

9,630 

'6. Loans over-due 

. Rs. 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. , 

7.Lians held from Co-operative 
and others. 

Banks 

Rs. 

3,671 

10,445 

10,148 

11,842 

14,586 

8. Reserve fund 

. Rs. 


50 

74 

74 

177 

9. Owned capital 

Rs. 

728 

1,322 

20)52 

2,694 

3,505 

10. Working capital 

Rs. 

10.399 

11,768 

12,980 

14,537 

18,092 

11. Profit .... 

Rs. 

54 

291 

517 

930 

870 

12. Quantity of rice handled 

. Mds. 

548 

2,668 

2,992 

4,088 

3,360 

13. "Value of rice sold . 

Rs. 

2,826 

6,610 

8,264 

23,284 

15,640 

14. Commission earned 

Rs. 

56 

229 

262 

788 

608 

15. Dividend declared . . Percentage 

• 

2-5 

6-0 

6-25 

7 5 


■ It will be observed from the above statement that the society is a small 
institution with a membership of 76 and a total working capital of about 
Its. 18,00(5. It may, however, be pointed out that the society has been 
organised recently and that it deals in a special variety of rice grown in a 
limited area and handles nearly 20 per cent, of the marketable Basmati 
rice produced in the tract. 

(a) Advances .—-Excepting those members who are also members of a co¬ 
operative credit society, any member of the society cultivating paddy is 
advanced loan at the rate of Rs. 2 per bigha (4/21 acre) of paddy' at 74 
per cent, interest per annum. Such advances are made by the society 
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on the month of July when paddy is transplanted. A borrowing member 
executes a bond along with two sureties undertaking to sell the whole of 
the produce obtained from the crop against which the loan is granted. 
The bond includes a clause prohibing tlte disposal of the crop to any 
person or ’body other than the society. For this purpose such particulars 
as the revenue number of the paddv field, its area and the estimated 
yield of paddy are also noted ift the bond. 

(b) Storage .—The society has taken a pucca godown at Sheola on a 
rental of Rs. 25 per annum from the local credit society. The godown has 
orick flooring and is built on a high plinth, 2 ft. above the ground. The 
building consists of one ball, two side rooms, one • verandah, two small 
rooms and an enclosed compound. The two side rooms (16 ft. x 18 ft.) 
are used as godowns pnd one room ag office. Each side room has a capacity 
to hold 500 maunds of rice. The society has also made arrangements for 
the storage of rice in other villages. Every member has to deliver rice in 
hags either at the society’s godowns at iSheola and Dehra Dun or at village 
godowns. Rjce is delivered by members from October to June. 

The society advances loans up to 75 per cent, of the market value of the 
produce stored for sale in the society’s godowns subject to the conditions 
that the member holds a share for each stun of Rs. 50 advanced to him. 
Loans advanced for cultivation purposes are adjusted in ndvanees against- 
stocks. ftefore the rice is stocked every member's hags are marked with 
bis name in,abbreviated term. An entry regarding the total quantity and 
the crop year of the rice, is made in the memberwise office godown register. 
A corresponding entry is also made in the consolidated godown register 
of the society. When the rice is sent from the village stores to the 
•society’s godown at Sheola or Dehra Dun, entries are made in the store 
Keeper's register, consolidated godown register and memberwise office 
godown register. Advances are also made on the security of rice kept ip 
the village stores 

(c) Grading nf rice ,—The society holds a certificate of authorisation to 
*rade and mark rice under the Agricultural Produce’ (Grading and' Mark¬ 
ing) (Rice) Rules and grades rice* on the basis of grade standards laid 
down by these rules. It has not yet .attempted to pool the produce of 
members and each member’s rice is graded and packed separately in cotton 
hags of varying’ capacity. No regular account of a member’s rice accord¬ 
ing to the different evades is maintained. His name in abbreviated form 
in pencil is, however, shown on the back of AGMARK label affixed on 
each bag. This practice is open to abuse since the/produce is not pooled 
and each man’s rice is kept separately. It seems desirable to keep separate 
accounts of the various grades of rice of each member. It may involve 
some extra clerical labour, but this should not he allowed to stand in the 
way of proper keeping of accounts. The rice is graded in such quantities as 
may be required to meet the demand. No equitable system is followed in 
grading rice of different members and its subsequent sale. The members 
who are in arrears of society’s dues on account of shares, interest and loans 
are given priority. The practice is likely to encourage default. It seems 
more appropriate to grade the rice of members.bv rotation. The serial 
number of each member for-pacldng, and grading may be fixed by drawing 
lots every year at the beginning of the season and the grading done accord¬ 
ingly. 

(d) System of sale .—The society has appointed agents for the sale of its 
rice at Lucknow’, Nnini Tal, Allahabad, Fvzabad, Hathras, Agra, Jodhpur, 
Patiala, Ambnla and Delhi. Every agent guarantees a minimum sale of 
•25 maunds per month. He is required to sell tl\e rice at rates which 
may be arrived at by adding railway freight and other expenses to those 
fixed by the society for delivery at Dehra Dun. The agent is allowed a 
■commission at 6 per cent, on the minimum quantity guaranteed by him 


For grade specification, see Appendix VII. 
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for sale and 6£ per cent, if sales exceed that minimum. The society a& 
a rule supplies rice td agents on the basis of cash payment. If, however, 
an agent deposits a cash security, he is supplied rice on credit upto the- 
amount of his security deposit. \ A reasonable interest is allowed on suck 
deposits. 

The society also sells rice on order. If an order is received from the 4 
area of ap agent, the usual rate of commission is allowed to such an 
agent. This, however, depends on thfe terms settled by each agent with 
the society. The society has arranged the sale of rice in DeBra Dun 
through the Co-operative Arbat Shop opened recently for the disposal of' 
the grain of members of different co-operative societies in the district. 
The terms and conditions of agency with this shop are the same as in the 
case of other agents of the society, except that it is allowed a commission 
at 6J per cent, and is not required to give a security for the rice supplied 
to it. The shop pays the price to the society and undertakes the risk 4 
involved in its Sale. There is-also a private firm in Dehra Dnn which is 
working as an agent of the society. 

When an order for the supply of rice, whether from an individual or 
from an agent, is received by the society, an entry is made in the ‘order- 
register’ showing the date of receipt, the name and address of the buyer, 
the crop year and the quantity of rice ordered. On the basis of the total 
quantity of such orders, the rice is graded, packed and despatched. 
After the graded rice is actually despatched for sale, entries are made 
in the various registers of the society. 

The account of a member is settled finally whefi the total stock of his 
rice has been sold. 'The dues of the society are deducted and the balance, 
if any, is paid to him. 

The society does its own advertisement for the sale of graded rice 
bv means of posters, handbills and cinema slides. 

(efi Market charges .—The society charges a commission at 8J per cent., 
from members on the. estimated yield of their paddy against which a 
loan is advanced, whether the whole or part of the produce from such 
crop is sold through the society. This system of charging commission 
followed bv the society not only puts a check on reckless borrowing by 
members but also tends to make them more loyal to it. Members are not 
required to pay any other charge including godown rent. ’A' comparison 
of the charges made by the society and other merchants in the market - is 
given below: 


Particulars. 


Commission from seller 
Commission from buyer 
Labour 

Sewing of baps . 

Godpwn rent 

Total 

Interest on advances . 

t The commission charged by merchants from buyers is included in 
the above figures, as it affects the price of the produce and consequently 
the share of the price the producer gets. It will be seen from the above 
table that a. producer dealing with the society gets a clear advantage.of 
■Rs. 1-12-3 per cent, as compared with the producer who sells his rice 
through a commission agent. It will also be noted that while the snmet.v 


Ordin&ry merchants’ charges Society’s charges, 

in the market. 


Rs. 2-3-0 per cent. . . 1 

Rs. 2-3-0 per cent. . . | 

Re. 0-2-6 per cent. . . )■ Rs. 3-2-0 4 per cent, on the- 

Re. 0-2-6 per cent. . j quantity of rice esti- 

Rs. 2 per 100 hags (Re. ) mated to bo sold through: 
0-3-3 per cent.) per month. J the society. 

R,s. 4-14-3 per cent. Rs. 3-2-0 per cent. 

9 to 25 per cent. 7} per cent. 
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does not charge any rent for storing, merchants charge Rs. 2 per 100 bags 
per month on this account. 

(/) Prices .—Prices are fixed on the basis of age and grade of rice. The 
prices fixed for the year 1940-41 were as follows: — 

Price per maund F. 0. R. Dehra Dun 

1939-40 crop. 1940-41 crop. 









Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Special* 

. 



. 

. 


11 

14 0 

9 

10 

0 

A* 

-• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

11 

4 0 

9 

2 

0 

B* . 

• 

• 


• 

. 

. 

. Not 

avail- 

8 

9 

0 


■ able for sale. 

Incidentally it may also be noted that the society has succeeded in 
raising the price level of rice by grading. , It would be seen from the 
following table that graded rice fetches 8 annas per maund more as premkim 
over ungraded rice. 

Wholesale 

Average price 

year. wholesale obtained 

price. by the 

society . 

(Per maund.) (Per maund.) 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1936- 37 ..... . 7 0 0 8 0 0 

1937- 38 . . . . ' . - 68 0 700 

1938- 39 ..... 580 600 

1939- 40 . . . ' • - 700 780 

1940- 41 . . . . * . 8 8 0 9 0 0 

(y) Establishment .—The United Provinces Co-operative Union has 
appointed a supervisor for the supervision of the society. The society has 
a clerk on Rs. 27 per month who looks after the grading, packing and 
despatch of rice and maintains accounts. The supervisor is responsible 
for the collection of bills, for securing orders and also for enlisting more 
members. 

(6) The Okai:a Zamindars’ Co-operative Society, Ltd., Okara (Punjab). 

Of the 30 sale societies in the Punjab, the Okara Zamindars’ Co-opera¬ 
tive Society, Ltd., Okara, is the most successful society. It was registered 
in 1918 with the main object of promoting the general economic interests 
of its members and more particularly: 

(i) to arrange for the sale in common of members’ produce to the 
best advantage; 

(ii) to arrange for the purchase in common of all agricultural and 
household requirements of members; 

(in) to arrange ‘for the purchase or hire of any implements, machi 
nerv or other requisites necessary for the agricultural purposes 
of the members; and 

(iv) to encourage and faci|itat,e amongst its members the improve¬ 
ments of agriculture. 

The society besides arranging for the sale of members’ produce, supplies 
them seed, fodder, etc., and the quantities thus supplied’ are considerable. 

Individuals owning at least one village, and agricultural co-operative 
societies situated within 12 miles from Okara are eligible for membership. 
Everv individual member has to purchase only one share per village he 
owns'and every member-society only one share irrespective of the number 
of its members. The value of a sharp is Rs. 100 payable on admission. 
The working of the society from 1935-30 to 1940-41 is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table.: 


♦For grade specification see Appendix V1T. 
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Statement showing the working nf the Ukcira Ziamindars' Co-operative 

Society, Ltd. 

(From 1935-36 to 1940-41.) 


Particulars. 


1. Total number of members . 

(a) Individuals 

(b) Societies . 

' 2. Quantity sold (in thousand 
maunds.) 

: 3. Value realised (in thousand 
rupees. 

4. Quantity purchased (in 

thousand maunds.) 

5. Value paid (in thousand 

rupees). 

"6. Share capital (in thousand 
•rupees.) 

7. Reserve fund (in thousand 
rupees.) 

■' 8. Commission eamad (in 

thousand rupees.) 

‘ 9. Profit (+) or loss (—) fU. 



It will be observed that there ore only 35 members including 1 Co¬ 
operative Society and 3 Government Farms. The latter are treated as 
individual members. The share capital of the society is much too small 
in comparison with the business done by it. This is due to the restriction 
imposed by the society’s bye-laws on the purchase of shares. The profits 
during 1937-38 and 1939-40 were insignificant while there was a loss in 
1938-39. The main reason for the poor profits during the two years is 
stated to be the decrease in the quantity of produce handled by the 
society; while for the loss during 1938-39, the fall in prices is reported to 
be the chief reason. 

It may be noted that under its bye-laws it is not necessary for the 
society to distribute its profits as either bonus on sale or dividend on shares. 
The total profits are, therefore, added to an indivisible reserve fund which 
now amounts to Rs. 18,69fM The society can, however, give, out of its 
profits, a bonus to its staff and may contribute to their provident fund. 
Further, it may allot a sum not exceeding 74 per cent, of the total profits 
to the common gpod fund. 

supreme authority for the administration of the society is vested 
in the general meeting of members which meets at least once a year. An 
executive committee of five is elected every year from amongst the members 
at the general body meeting and it is entrusted with the carrving on of the 
day to day business of the societv. 


a) Systems of sales.- Two kinds of sales are effected bv the society. 
U) Mandi sales —Any person,-whether member or non-member may 
brmg his produce for sale to the society. The produce thus brought is 
heaped out for sale according to the local practice of the market. When 
the price is settled, buyers take delivery of the goods. Pavment of price 
is made on ; the third day from the date of sale in case of cereals and oil¬ 
seeds and on the second day in case of cotton. As a rule, the society Joes 
not store the produce of members. If, however, a member desires to 
P'’°ouce in the society’s godown, he mav do so on his own respon¬ 
sibility and on pavjnent of godown rent. Ifi such a case the depositor of 
the produce is required to execute a deed in favour of the societv. stating 
that he agrees to store the produce at his own risk and responsibility. 

(it) Sales on the basils of the samples sent by members _Under this 

system, the society shows round the samples sent hv members to buvers 
and invites offers. The highest offer thus obtained is communicated to 
the seller. If the offer is accepted by the member, the sample is sealed 
and a contract is made between the society and the buyer fsee Appendix 
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VJ.UJ. The society communicates to the seller the name and address 
of the buyer, quantity sold, rate and terms of delivery. In. the case of 
cotton, however, the usual system is to deliver the goods at the premises 
of the buyer. As a rule, the produce is weighed under the supervision 
of the seller but the society also makes arrangements for supervising the 
weighment, if so desired by the member. In such eases, the society 
deputes its own palledars (weighmen) and a member of its staff for the 
purpose. The price is paid by the buyer to the society which in its turn 
settles accounts with sellers. 

Small sellers sell under the Mandi sales system while the system of 
sales on the basis of the samples sent by members is more popular among 
the big zamindars.. The bulk of the business (75 per cent, of the total) 
transacted by the society is, however;- on the basis of the second system. 
The main advantage of this system is that zamindars are able to obtain 
a premium of-3 to 4 per cent, over market price as the quantities handled 
are large and of uniform quality. 

(b) Commission charged by the society .—In both systems of -sales, the 
society charges a commission of 10 annas per cent, of the value of produce 
sold on behalf of members and 42 annas per cent, on the value of pro¬ 
duce sold of non-members. No other' charges are made 

(c) Advances to members.— The society does not, as a rule, advance 
loans to members. In cases of urgent necessity, however, the society may 
advance a loan up to the extent of a member's paid up share money. , Such 
advances are normally made for the purchase of seed and fodder for 
animals. These articles are mostly purchased by the society on behalf 
of members and sold to them. The dues are realised by making deduc¬ 
tions. from the sale proceeds. 

' ( d) Advantages derived by members. —The main advantages derived by 
members are that they are assured of straight-forward dealings and .the 
charges payable to the society are less than those which have to -be paid 
to commission agents in the market. For example in the case of cotton, 
the commission .agent gets Dami (rebate) at Re. 0-7-6 per 100 rupees 
from the buyer. The agent keeps this amount himself while the society pays 
it to the seller whether he is a member or not. 

The society also keeps its members in touch with the market rates of 
different commodities by issuing a market rate slip to each of them every day 
(7) The Co-operative Grain Marketing Scheme, Moradabad' 
(United Provinces). 

An interesting experiment of realising dues from primary credit societies 
in kind was made by the District Co-operative Bank, Limited, Moradabad 
in 1932. At the end of 1930-31 the percentage of collections of the Bank’s 
dues from these societies was only 22 and of these societies from their 
members 14. The' cultivators were unable to pay the dues on account 
of the general' fall in commodity prices. The Bank, in consultation 
with the Provincial Co-operative Department and the societies con¬ 
cerned, initiated a .scheme for the realisation of dues in kind and for the 
disposal of members’ produce thus collected. Accqrding to -the scheme 
the loss,' if any, in the sale of members’ produce was to be borne by 
societies and the Bank in the following manner: — 

(а) Societies working with owned capital would pay the l’oss pro¬ 

rata incurred on quantity of grain supplied by their members. 

(б) Societies working with 75 per cent, of owned capital to pay 50 

per cent, of loss. 

(c) Societies workins with 50 per cent, of owned capital to pay 
25 per cent, of losS. 

(cl) Societies Working -with iess than 50 per cent, of owned capital 
would bear no loss on this account. 

The difference in the total loss and that payable by each type of society 
wa's to be borne by the Bank. 

Arrangements were made with a commission agent,at each of the five 
centres (Moradabad, Amroba, Dhanaura. Kanth and Bahjoi) to receive 
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members-’ produce on behalf of the Baqk. Members were exempted from 
paying merchandising charges and in addition were allowed a premium 
over market rates.' Wheat, Arhar and Toria were purchased by the Bank 
at i seer per rupee less than the market rate and barley, wheat-gram mix¬ 
ture, gram and peas at one seer per rupee less. A Committee was formed 
to look after the day to day business. 

(a) Methods c-f business .—Under the scheme, a cultivator was .allowed 
the concessions referred to above to sell only that portion of his produce 
whose value did not exceed the total amount of the society’s dues against 
him. He was given the option of selling the extra quantity, if any, through 
the Bank, at market rates and in this connection, the supervisors of co¬ 
operative societies were .required to prepare every year a memberwise 
demand list in duplicate showing the total loan outstanding, principal due 
including arrears, share and other dues. One copy of this list was handed 
over to the Bank’s agent at the centre to which the society was attached. 

Members of societies brought their produce in carts to the Shop of the 
agent who determined the market rate in consultation with the seller. The 
produce was then weighed and stored by the agent on behalf of the Bank 
who prepared a receipt in triplicate after checking it with the demand 
list showing the -name of member, name of society, kind of produce, 
quantity, market rate, rate allowed by the Bank and the value of 
produce sold: The original receipt was handed over to the mem¬ 
ber, one copy sent to the Bank and one retained in the counterfoil by 
the agent. The member presented the receipt with his pass book to 
the secretary of the society who accordingly made entries in the member’s 
pass book, ledger and cash book, showing the value of grain sold as the 
amount actually received on the income side and the payment of that 
amount to the bank on the expenditure side. Once a week, the secretary 
of the society consolidates all such receipts and despatches them with a 
voucher to the bank. After comparing them with the receipts received 
direct from the agent, the bank issued a cash receipt of the total vakue of the 
produce sold by members of that society, making relevant 
entries in the ledger, cash book, etc. The agent kept the Director-* 
in-charge of the centre informed of the day to day rates of different 
commodities and the produce was sold with his sanction. Under the rules 
made for the purpose, gur, shakkar and khnnd were to be sold by the 15th 
June but other commodities could be kept in stock till October-November, 
if necessary. A sale voucher in duplicate showing the name and value, 
of the commodity sold- along with the name of the buyer was prepared by 
the agent the same day the transaction Was made. The agent, was res¬ 
ponsible for the realisation of prices from buyers and depositing it in the 
bank or at one of its branches. 

During the first year of the working of the, scheme, grain worth 
Ks. 15,461 was purchased and a total expenditure of Rs. 664 was incurred 
including market charges, godown rent, etc. The produce was sold for 
Rs. 17.970 in August-September and a net profit of Rs. 1,845 was earned. 
Out of this, a sum of Rs. 759 was distributed as bonus to members on 
the value of produce sold by them to the bank. Rs. 500 was allowed to 
the bank as interest on the -amount locked in stock and Rs. 586 was 
carried over to the grain reserve fund. 

During the next year, grain wort)n Rs. 63,125 was purchased and. the 
total cost incurred bv the bank on it amounted to Rs. 2,107. The basis of 
price fixing was revised as follows: — 

For ell commodities Beilin? up to 5 seers per rupee . 2 eh. per rupee less than the 

market rate, 

For all commodities Belling up to 10 seer* per rupee . 4 eh. per rupee less than the 

market rate. 

For all commodities selling up to 15 eeer* per rupee . 0 eh. per rupee lefts than the 

markot rate. 

For aA commodities Belling above, 15 seers per rupee . 8 ch. per rupee loss than the 

mnrkM r*t/\ 
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This loss was mainly due to the bad handling of business at the Amroha 
centre The stocks of wheat kept with the arhatiya at this centre amount¬ 
ed to about 8,000 maiinds. The Co-operative Department was able to 
find a buyer in the month of August who wanted to purchase any quantity 
of wheat not less than' 5,000 maunds. On receipt of a telegraphic com¬ 
munication from the bank to this effect, the arhatiya anticipating a rise 
in the price of wheat purchased 5,000 maunds of this stock on his own 
account in connivance with the local director’<of the bank and informed 
■the bank that he had only a stock of 3,000 maunds of wheat, which the 
buyer declined to purchase. Subsequently, prices of wheat fell and the 
bank in the hope of getting better prices held over the stock. The 
arhatiya also substituted surreptitiously his own damaged grain for the 
stock of 3,000 maunds of good grain of the bank. This grain was sold afe 
late as the month of November. This clearly shows the dangers of leaving 
things with arhatiya without adequate supervision land withholding stocks 
for better prices. 

The loss of Rs. 3,449 was distributed between the Bank and the Society 
according to the terms of the scheme. The Bank suffered a loss of 
Rs. 1,877 and the Societies Rs. 1,572. 

During the following years the scheme worked successfully, although 
during 1933-34 the quantity purchased was not large. The bank was 
somewhat hesitant to accept payment in kind and the produce of only 
those members against whom there were arrears of societies’ dues was 
accepted. The following table shows the value of grain purchased, net 
profit or loss and the percentage of the bank’s collections to total demand 
during the operation of the grain marketing scheme. 



Year. 



\ 

Value of 
grain 

purchased. 

Net Profit 
( + ) 

or loss (—) 

Percentage 
of Bank’s 
collections 

to 

demand. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1930-31 l 





Nil 

Nii 

22 

1931-32 . 





15,461 

+ 1,845 

46 

1932-33 





63,125 

—3.449 

68 

1933-34 . 





15,402 

+ 414 

61 

1934-35 





32,575 

+ 1,560 

73 

1935-36 . 





63,429 

+ 1,529 

93 

1936-37 . 





78,982 

—567 

96 

1937-38 





1,01,774 

—12,329 


1936-39 . 





66.187 

—1,889 

98 


It will be observed from the above figures that during the last three 
years, the scheme suffered heavy losses. The chief reason for this is 
that the bank started speculation and the produce was stocked for seven 
to eleven months and there was deterioration in quality. It is a pity 
that an excellent arrangement which benefited the producers, the societies 
and the Bank was ruined mainly by speculation. The marketing societies 
and unions should make it a rule to sell the produce of members imme¬ 
diately on receipt. The stocks, if any, should always be kept under the 
direct control and management of these societies. 

In January 1937, the scheme was discussed at the 21st session of the 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference held at Lucknow under the 
presidentship of Sir Malcolm Darling. The Conference approved the 
scheme and recommended it to other banks for adoption with necessary 
modifications. Subsequently a Deputy Registrar and an Assistant Regis¬ 
trar of Co-operative Societies, Punjab, visited Moradabad to study the 
scheme which was consequently introduced in certain banks in fhat 
Province Where collections were poor. Although there were losses during 
the three successive years from 1936-37 to 1938-39 the scheme proved its 
utility, as the underlying idea in introducing it was to improve collections 
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of the hank and societies and not do earn profits from the sale of Droduoe 
The scheme was, however, closed down in 1938-39. 

As a result of the experience gained from the working of the graim 
marketing scheme > in Moradabad, a number of grain sale unions were 
formed in most of the districts of the Province by the Co-operative De¬ 
partment with the object of advancing loans against stocks and arranging 
the sale of the'members’ produce. The volume of business done by these 
societies individually is small, but collectively they were able to handle 
297,233 maunds of grain -tvorth Rs. 8,44,293 in 1939-40. 

(8) Co-operative marketing of sugarcane. 

As about 80 per cent, of the sugai; produced in India is manufactured 
in sugar factories situated in the United Provinces and Bihar, co-operative 
marketing societies of sugarcane growers are concentrated in these two 
Proyinces. There are, however, 148 sugarcabe growers’ societies in Bengal 
and a few in Madras, Orissa and the Baroda State which handle sm'all 
quantities. All these sugarcane marketing societies sell the sugarcane of. 
their members to the vacuum pan sugar factories on such terms as may 
be settled between them,and the factories or those which may be prescribed 
by legislation as lias been done in the United Provinces and Bihar. ' In 
addition to arranging for the sale of sugarcane, these societies atterrtpt to 
improve the sugarcane crop of members by supplying them seed of im¬ 
proved varieties, manure and agricultural implements, etc. 

(«) United Provinces .—Bugarcane marketing on co-operative lines has. 
assumed great importance in the United Provinces in recent years. The 
first.society for the supply of sugarcane to a sugar factory was organised 
at Ghugly in the Gorakhpur District in 1928, with a membership of 12 
primary societies. This Society was organised to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of sugarcane growers and to provide them facilities in welling their 
sugarcane crop. It was found that for the disposal of his sugarcane the 
cultivator had not only to wait for several days at the factory gate or 
at its purchasing centre, but he also suffered from many other serious 
disabilities. Besides the corrupt practices prevalent amongst the lower 
staff of factories gy;id of contractors or agents appointed lor supplying 
cane to factories, there were complaints of short weighment, illegal 
deductions in kind and cash, and delay in the payment of price. Other 
chief complaints were that most of the sugar factories did not follow any 
reasonable basis for fixing prices of sugarcane and the contractors did not 
generally pay to the cultivator a fair price for sugarcane and little or no 
vigilance was kept by sugar factories to see that prices announced by 
them from time to time were actually paid by the contractors to the 
cultivator. 

The factories Viewed with alarm any combination of producers as they 
thought it would eventually diminish their influence in the producing areas 
and they would' no longer be able to exploit the cane growers.. They, 
therefore, did not favour fhe formation of co-operative societies for the sale 
of sugarcane, The progress in the number of such societies was slow until 
1934, when the All-India Sugarcane Act (iXV of 1934) was passed. Under 
this Act,, the Provincial Governments were empowered to declare any 
area as controlled area and to frame rules to regulate prices of sugar¬ 
cane, to license purchasing agents and to prescribe records to be main¬ 
tained by purchasers, both factories and agents. The Act also provided 
penalties for the infringement of these Rules. The Government of the 
United Provinces framed Rules‘under the Act artel enforced them for the 
first time during the. sugarcane season 1934-35. With Government 
control and supervision, the malpractices of factory employees and 
agemts have been remedied to a large extent. The Rules gave certain 
privileges to the sugarcane growers’ co-operative societies which function 
as agents of Sugar factories for the supply of sugarcane. This gave an 
impetus to the ooper^iive marketing movement and- the number of 
societies increased rapidly. In 1932-33. there .were 23 sugarcane growers’ 
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societies which supplied about 2 lakh maunds of cane to factories or 
about 0-4 pez cent, of the total cane crushed by all the factories in the 
Province. By 1937-38, the number of these societies had increased to 
(363 with a membership of 29,097 and the quantity of sugarcane supplied 
by them amounted to 276 lakh maunds or 16'3 per cent., of the total 
sugarcane crushed by factories in the Province. 

(») Sugarcane Development Scheme. —The Sugarcane Development 
Scheme was initiated in 1935, with the help of the Government of India 
grant from the Sugar Excise Eund. The Government offered to develop 
the sugarcane in the gate area of such factories as were willing to pay an 
annual contribution of Its. 3,000 a year and to purchase such sugarcane 
from the development zone through the zonal co-operative society and 
l>ay to the society a commission at 3 pies per maund of sugarcane supplied 
by it. If in the alternative a factory desired to have its own marketing 
arrangements it was given the option of doing so, but it was required to 
contribute a sum of Rs. 0,000 a year for the development work. In 
such a case the zonal society confined its activities only to the develop¬ 
ment side of sugarcane crop. To start with, 22 factories joined the 
scheme and towards the close of 1938, there were 30 factories participat¬ 
ing in it. Excepting a few* factories, all of them accepted the scheme 
both for the development and the marketing of sugarcane. 

System of work. —Under the scheme, each zone haB a stag of one 
Assistant Cane Development Officer, three supervisors and nine kamdars. 
who are expected to develop an area covering 2,000—2,400 acres of 
sugarcane. In addition to this staff, extra hands of clerks and kamdars 
are employed during the cane crushing season for weighing sugar¬ 
cane, distributing the cane supply tickets and making other arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of sugarcane. Each zone costs about Rs. 9,000 
annually. With the passing of the United Provinces Sugar Factories 
Control Act, 1938, no contributions are made by factories and the cost is 
met partly from the. Government of India grant and partly from the 
proceeds of the tax on the sale of sugarcane levied on sugar factories 
under this Act. In 1939, 50 new zones were established making a total 
of 136 zones. No new zone was added during 1940. In 1941, 2 new 
*ones have been started bringing the total number of zones to 138. 

In the first year, in every zone a small area, usually 200 acres on 
cultivators' holdings, is put under improved varieties of cane and efforts 
are made to introduce improved methods of cultivation. The seed is also 
raised on these holdings. Thus the utility of such methods is effectively 
demonstrated to the cultivators. The full area of 2.000 acres of developed 
sugarcane is usually brought about in the third year of working. These 
existing 138 zones are under the various stages of development. When 
they, are fully developed it is estimated that about 300,000 acres would 
be directly under the control of the Sugarcane Development Staff. These 
zones, are expected to supply about 13 crore maunds of cane to sugar 
ructories whose normal requirements during a season are about 16 crom 
maunds. 

(«0 The United Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act, 193S. _As has 

been mentioned before, the United Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act 
was passed in 1938. It is a landmark in the development of co-operative 
marketing of sugarcane in this Province. The Act provides for th 
licensing of sugar factories and for regulating the supply 0 f sugarcane 
to sugar factories and the price at which it may be purchased. The area 
from which cane is to be drawn in a year is divided into ‘reserved area’ 
and assigned area’. In the ‘reserved area’ sugarcane can only be pur¬ 
chased by factories direct from the sugarcane growers or through the 
sugarcane growers’ co-operative societies. No agents or other middlemen 
are allowed to work on behalf of factories in such an area. Factories 
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can, however, appoint agents in an assigned area. The Rules framed 
under the Act provide for the settlement of disputes that may arise 
between the cane growers or their co-operative societies and sugar factories 
by arbitration, and for the payment of price, collection of loan, etc. 
The Rules framed under the Act prohibit any factory or person from 
purchasing cane for the use in a. vacuum pan sugar factory direct from a 
person who is a member of u sugarcane growers’ co-operative society. The 
Rules also specify the terms of agreement between the sugarcane growers 
co-operative societies and sugar factories. [See Appendix IX (a)]. The 
terms compare favourably with those specified for agents. [See Appendix 
IX (6)]. For instance, a factory has to undertake to pay to a society the 
minimum price notified by Government, provided that the price payable 
shall not be lower than that paid generally by the factory to other growers of 
the villages in which co-operative societies operate. This is done to prevent 
the factories from showing preference to non-members so that discontent 
amongst the members of co-operative societies in ay n °t he caused. The 
rate of commission payable by factories to the sugarcane growers co¬ 
operative societies on the supply of sugarcane has been fixed at B pies per 
maund for the first 5 lakh maunds of sugarcane supplied, 2 pies per 
maund of the next 5 lakh maunds of sugarcane supplied and one pie per 
vuaund for sugarcane supplied in excess of 10 lakh maunds. In ease of 
factory agents, however, the rate of commission is to be settled by mutual 
agreement between factories and agents. 

As a result of the operation of the Act, the development of co-opera¬ 
tive marketing of sugarcane has been very rapid in this Province and the 
quantity of sugarcane handled has considerably increased in recent years. 
In 1939-40, 839 sugarcane marketing societies, both zonal and others, 
with a membership of 501,540 persons belonging to 18,588 villages, sup¬ 
plied 18 crore maunds of sugarcane to factories, i.e., about 80 per cent, 
of the total sugarcane crushed by all the sugar factories in the Province. 
In 1940-41 the percentage of cane supplied by co-operative societies to 
total increased still further and was more than 80 per cent. 

(hi) Functions, constitution uml management of sugarcane growers’ 
societies —The sugarcane growers societies, whether zonal or otherwise, 
have the same objects. The only difference between these two types of 
societies is that, the zonal societies have their area of operation limited 
to 5—7 miles from a sugar factory while the other societies operate in a 
whole district or sub-division. Most of these societies, both zonal and 
■others, have only individuals as their members. The policy of the 
Department now is to form a primary society in each village and to 
affiliate them to the zonal or other central societies. Societies on these 
lines are being organised in the Gorakhpur and a few other districts. 
They have no shares and the liability of members for the debts of the 
society is usually limited to Rs. 50. Tn addition to the handling of cane 
■crop, the latest model bye-laws provide for the disposal of other crops 
of members and for the supply of seed and other agricultural requisites. 
In earlier years, however, sugarcane growers’ societies other than zonal 
paid more attention to the marketing of sugarcane than to its develop¬ 
ment. 

Every primary society as well as individual members residing in a 
village where no primary society exists are represented through a dele¬ 
gate in the general body of the society. The management of the society is 
entrusted to a Board of Directors elected by delegates from among them¬ 
selves. The Cane Development Officer, District Officers and the financing 
bank, if any, can nominate one person each to the Board Tn case a 
sugar factory is a member of a society, it is also entitled to send a repre¬ 
sentative to the Board. The District Officer or Iris nominee is usually the 
•Chairman of the society and the Board of Directors. The routine work 
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is c.itried out under the guidance of tlie directors by tile Secretary who 
is either an honorary worker, a paid employee ol the society or an official 
of the Sugarcane Development' Department. 

Methodx uj business. —The methods ol business are more or less the 
tame in all the societies. They have been discussed in detail in the 
following pages under the District Sugarcane Devuolpment and Sale 
Society, Limited, Moradabad, 

(iu) The District Sugarcane Development and Sale Society, Limited, 
Moradabad (V. F.). —The Society was formed by amalgamating two similar 
societies in the district in 193(1. The object of the Society is to improve and 
develop sugarcane cultivation of its members and to arrange for the sale of 
their sugarcane. As the name suggests the drea of operation of’the Society 
extends to the whole district. .Membership is open to sugarcane growers 
and sugarcane factories drawing their sugarcane supply from this area.. 
There are no sugarcane growers' primary co-operative societies. The 
Society has no share system and the liability of members for the debts of 
.the. Society is limited to Rs. 50 in the case of sugarcane growers and to 
Rs. 1,000 in the case of factories. 

The supreme authority is vested in the General Body composed of 
■delegates representing members. A delegate represents members of 
one revenue village, but no village with a membership of less than 10 is 
entitled to send a delegate. The management of the Society is entrusted 
to a Board of 9 directors excluding the District Officer who is the ex-officio 
;Chairman of the Society. Six of the directors arc elected every year 
from among tlie delegates at the Annual General Meeting. One director 
is nominated by the Cane Development Officer and one by the tinancing 
bank, i.e., the District Co-operative Bank, Limited. Moradabad. The 
Deputy Cane Development Officer in-charge of the Society is an ax-offeic- 
director. The Society has got no factory as its member and, therefore, 
there is no factory representative on the directorate. 

Financial and business progress. —-The Society is financed by the 
District Co-operative Bank. Limited, Moradabad. Loans are advanced 
to members upto Rs. 50 per acre in cash or in kind for meeting the re¬ 
quirements of cultivation. The rate of interest charged on loans is 1\ 
per cent, per annum. The loans are realised from the price of sugarcane. 

The following table shows the percentage of overdue to total advances 
and the quantities-of seed and manure purchased by the members through 
the Society. 


Year. 

Loan 

advanced. 

(Total.) 

Quantity 
of seed 
supplied. 

Quantity 

of 

manure 

supplied. 

Loan 

overdue. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
overdue 
to total 
loan 

advanced. 

1936-37 .... 

Hs. 

15,050 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Hr. 

Rs. 

1937-38 . . .. 

31,630 



234 

0-74 

1938-39 .... 

44,076 

1.914 

45,083 

406 

0-92 

1939-40 .... 

1,20,834 

520 

21.254 

45 

0 04 

1940-4) .... 

16,501 

0,828 

5,060 

312 

1 - 89 


It will be observed from the above figures that except in 1940-41, the 
percentage of collection to demand has been above 99. In 1940-41, the 
overdue, amounted to less than 2 per cent. The small amount of Rs. 312 
could not be realised due to restricted supply- of sugarcane during that 
year. It will be seen that the Society did not supply any seed or manure 
during the first two years, when its activities were mainly confined to 
-the marketing side. 

f 2 
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The progress of the Society during the last five years, i.e., from 1936- 
'37 to 1940-41, is given beloW: — 


Particulars. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

194 0-41. 

No. of members 

4,383 

7,400 

23,068 

27,054 

15,058 

No. of villages . 

Quantity of sugarcane con- 

Xa 

413 | 

1,140 

1,153 

553 

tracted for supply (lakh 
maunds.) 

A a 

Na 

40-9 

50* 5 

33-2 

Quantity of sugarcane sup¬ 
plied (lakh maunds.) 

22 5 

21-9 

I 

27-7 

52 • 7 

29-9 

Price paid to growers (thou¬ 
sand rupees.) 

Xa 

6,72 • 

Xa 

30,11-0 

8,70-0 

Commission earned (thou¬ 
sand rupoes.) 

74-1* 

42-0»' 

37-9 

50-1 

34 l 

Cost of management (thou¬ 
sand rupees.) 

12-3 

25 4 

21-3 

27 • 0 

14* 5 

Reserve fund (thousand 
rupees.) 

1-3 

110 

i 

. 11-0 

26-7 

26 • 7 

.Profit (+) or loss (—) 
(thousand rupees.) 

-133 

! —8-4 

-10-2 

+ 30-7 

-f-8-9 


A’a — Not available. 

•Including commission for loading and driage. 


It will be seen from the above statement that the number of 
members rose from 4,383 in 1936-37 to 27,054 in 1939-40, but it fell to 
15,058 in'the next year, a decrease of about 45 per cent. The reason for 
this decrease is that some members of this Society were transferred to tliree 
newly formed societies at Kanth, Bilari and Amroha. For the same 
reason the number of villages from which members were drawn haa 
decreased from 1,153 in 1939-40 to 553 in 1940-41. The quantity of 
sugarcane contracted and actually supplied also shows a decrease of 34 
per cent, and 43 per cent, respectively. Besides the splitting up of the 
Society, the reduction in the sugarcane crushing quota fixed for factories 
by the Government of the United Provinces is also responsible for the 
decrease in the total sugarcane supply. On account of over-production of 
sugar in 1939-40, the Governments of the United Provinces and Bihar 
fixed quantities of sugarcane which each sugar factory should crush during 
the 1940-41 season. This was done to avoid over-production as the area 
under sugarcane during this year was large and the condition of the crop 
very good. Besides, stocks of sugar produced during the previous season 
were-large. 

The Society has worked at a profit during four out of five years. 
The loss in 1937-38 was due to the fact that during this year sugar 
faetCries allowed a very low rate of commission and it was not possible 
for the Society to curtail expenses and at the same time maintain its 
efficiency. The Government of the United Provinces had. asked the 
Society to enter into contracts with the factories at the rate offered by 
them. The loss, if any, up to a certain limit was to be met by,the Gov¬ 
ernment. Out of a total loss of Bs. 8.400 sustained by the Society in 
1937-38, the Government have paid Us. 7,710. 

Methods of business .—As has already been mentioned, all the cane 
supply societies in the United Provinces follow the same methods of 
business. Soon after the sugarcane crop is sown, i.e., in the months of 
April and May, a preliminary survey is made by the Society of the area 
sown by each member. Another survey is made in July and August in 
order to ascertain the growth and germination of the crop. At this time 
members require loans for cultivation purposes and the second survey 
helps a good deal in scrutinizing the amount of loan which should be 
advanced to members. The final survey is made in October-November. 
The information obtained from the final survey is recorded in a register 
("see Appendix X fa)] which, besides the name and address of the mem¬ 
ber, also shows the area under plant and ratoon crops as well as the 
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estimated outturn. A portion, usually 25 per cent, oi the total estimated 
production, is left to the member for use as seed and other purposes such 
as gur making, chewing, etc. The statement is signed by the member in 
token of his agreeing to sell the quantity of sugarcane as mentioned there¬ 
in. The register mentioned above is prepared for every village separate¬ 
ly. The Society makes contracts with sugar factories on the basis oi 
the total quantity of sugarcane available for sale in the various 
villages after deducting a small percentage, say, 10 per cent, from this 
quantity for defaults and unforeseen losses. 

The Society makes offers to sugur factories concerned for the supply of 
sugarcane, stating therein the names of purchasing centres from which 
it is proposed to supply the sugarcane. When the factories have accept¬ 
ed the offer, thev enter into an agreement with the Society [see Appendix 
IX («)] * j . . 

Before the sugarcane supply begins, the factory concerned intimates 
to the Society the programme of purchase of sugarcane from a particular 
centre. A supply calendar for the supply of sugarcane from members 
attached to the centre is prepared. The quantity available for supply is 
distributed on 'the number of days the factory is expected to work, and 
every village is allotted the number of carts which would be taken from 
it every day. Amongst the members residing in a village the cultivator 
whose total sugarcane is estimated to exceed 7 thousand maunds is allotted 
two carts containing 25 maunds of sugarcane daily. If the quantity of cane 
estimated is more than 3 thousand maunds but less than 7 thousand 
maunds, he is given one cart per day. Cultivators having less than 3 
thousand maunds of sugarcane but more than one thousand maunds are 
supplied one cart every alternate day. Those who have more than 5 
hundred maunds of cane and up to one thousand maunds get one cart 
twice a week and those below 5 hundred maunds once a week. 

The supervisors and kamdars in charge of the centre prepare supply 
tickets and distribute them to members [see Appendix X (6)]. These 
tickets are issued two days before the date of the supply of sugarcane 
so that the members may harvest the sugarcane from the fields the next 
day and take it to the purchasing centre the third day. As will be seen 
the supply ticket is divided into three parts. Part A is left in counter¬ 
foil and B and C are handed over to the member concerned. Entries 
in Part B are made by the Supervisor while C is completed at the 
purchasing centre. 

Purchasing centre .—At the purchasing centre the factory has its own 
employees for weighing, loading and for the payment of prices to the. cultiva¬ 
tors. They also maintain a number of chaprasis to regulate the carts as 
soon as they enter the plot. The chaprasis have instructions that no cart 
without a supply ticket will be allowed to enter the plot. They inspect 
the slips at the gate' and give an identification card, which 1ms a number, 
to the cartman. The numbers on the cards determine the order in 
which the carts are to be weighed. A queue is formed and when the cart 
reaches the weigh-bridge the cartman hands over the supply ticket to 
the Society’s weighman who takes over the supply ticket and after the cart 
is weighed makes relevant entries in Part. C. When the cart is weighed, 
the weighman prepares a receipt in triplicate, one of which is retained 
as counterfoil and the other two handed over to the cartman. The 
receipts show the gross weight, tare and net weight and the weight 
deducted on account of binding material. The actual weight is rounded 
up in multiples of 5 seers. Two and a half seers and more of cane are 
taken as 5 seers while lew than two and a half seers is ignored. The 
Society’s clerk at the centre posts the dally weigbment register showing 
the supply ticket number, the mill’s weigh rnont receipt number and (he net 
weight supplied. There is another column which shows the date on which 
actual payment is made. A copy of the weighment register is sent to. 
the office of the Society where entries are made in the various books. 
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The payment of price is made to the cultivator within a week by the 
factory on presentation of the two receipts given to him by the weighman. 
One of the receipts duly signed by the cultivator is kept by the cashier 
and the other returned to the member. In case there are any dues of 
the Society against a member the clerk of the Society puts the ‘withhold’ 
stamp on the receipt. This indicates to the cashier that the amount 
is not to be paid to the grower. In such a case the member gets only 
one receipt and the other is kept by the Society’s clerk, who realises the 
amount and sends it to the head office of the Society. 

The Society’s clerk at the centre 'prepares a 'daily report’ every even¬ 
ing after the day’s work is over. The daily report shows the account 
of sugarcane supply and prices received and payable to growers for the 
day as well as the up-to-date totals of the same for the season. This 
daily report is sent every day to the head office where a scrutiny is made 
and the totals are cheeked up with the weighment register and the supply 
tickets which are also sent along with these reports. 

The factory at the close of the day issues a slip for sugarcane supplied 
i»y the Society. The clerks of the Society and of the factory tally their 
figures for the quantity of sugarcane purchased and on the basis of that 
this slip is prepared and signed l>oth by the representative of the Society 
as well as that of the factory. 

The amount which has been deducted on account of the dues of the 
Society from the price payable to members is also settled in the evening 
and “Mill’s Pass Book slip for deductions made’’ is issued showing the- 
amount deducted by the factory on behalf of the Society. It also bears 
the signatures of the representatives of the factory and the Society. 

The Society prepares a bill every fortnight for the commission payable 
by the factory. The factory checks the bill from the “Mill’s Pass Book 
slip for supplies’’ and makes payment accordingly. 

(v) Scope. for the expansion of the activities of sugarcane growers 
societies .—The point whether a sugarcane development and sale society 
should attempt to arrange for the disposal of its members’ entire sugar¬ 
cane crop or handle only such portion of his sugarcane as is required for 
crushing by sugar factories deserves consideration. As has already been 
mentioned the main object of these societies is to improve and develop 
sugarcane cultivation and to arrange for the sale of sugarcane of their 
members. ^ The conditions which prevailed in 1940-41. have clearly shown 
that the sugarcane growers’ societies do not undertake to arrange for the 
disposal of cultivators’ entire cane crop. This difficulty was felt even by 
zonal societies as the cane quotas in the reserved areas of factories varied 
from year to year. Only a portion of the cane crop was purchased by 
sugar factories and for the rejnainder the cultivators had to make their 
own arrangements. As the factors governing the production of sugar are 
beyond the control of the factories or the Government, the societies cannot 
force them to arrange for the purchase of their members’ entire sugarcane 
crop. There does not, however, seem any reason why the sugarcane deve¬ 
lopment and sale societies should not arrange for the disposal of the 
sugarcane crop of their members in more than one way. Apart from 
the sugar factories, sugarcane is in demand for the manufacture of Ithand 
in open pan factories, for the manufacture of juice for making rah and 
finally for making gur. The societies should, therefore, arrange for the sale 
of their members’ juice to hhandsaris or for the manufacture of gur 
and its sale, or sell it to open'pan sugar factories. These societies should, 
wherever possible, encourage the manufacture of gur by improved methods 
and arrange for its proper marketing. The need for the disposal of the 
whole of the improved cane crop raised through the efforts of the Society 
cannot be over emphasized. 

(h) Bihar .—The scheme for the organisation of Cane Growers’ Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies was sanctioned by the Government of Bihar in December, 
1935. To meet the cost of its working, the Government of India made a 
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grant from the Sugar Excise 1' unci earmarked lor the purpose. In tha 
beginning a few societies were formed in selected areas in consultation, 
with the local officers, on an experimental basis. During the year 1936- 
37, 103 cane growers’ co-operative societies worked and supplied 9 lakh 
maunds of cane to sugar factories. In 1937-38, their number had increas¬ 
ed to 915 and the supply of sugarcane to 16‘28 lakh maunds. 

After the Dihar Sugar Factories Control Act, 1937, which is on similar 
lines as the United Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act, 1938, came 
into force, the Government decided to form cane growers co-operative 
societies in every village of the ‘reserved area of sugar factories so as to 
enable the growers to get the maximum benefit from the operation o‘ 
the Act. The result was that in 1938-39, the number of societies increase 
to 425 and which supplied 13‘4 lakh maunds of cane. The decrease m 
the quantity of cane supplied by the societies during this year was due 
to the reduced area under sugarcane and to a poor crop. In 1939-40, a 
large number of societies was formed, bringing the total number to 1,096. 
These societies together supplied 66'8 lakh maunds of cane to sugar 
factories. It is reported that new societies wore organised after very- 
careful inquiry and wherever there was any doubt about the keenness of 
members of a society, it was registered after seeing its working for a 
period varying from six months to a year. 

Tn 1940-41,- the policy of cautious expansion was followed and only 
392 societies were registered increasing the total to 1,488 societies. These 
societies supplied 88 lakh maunds of cane or about 13 per cent, of the 
total sugarcane crushed by the factories in Bihar. 

(i) Sugarcane Growers' Societies■ — Constitution. —The area of operation 
of a sugarcane growers’ society is usually limited to one village and member¬ 
ship is open to cane growers above the age of eighteen. On admission into- 
the Society every member is required to purchase at least one share of Rs. 5 
payable, in five annual instalments of Re. 1 each, but no member can 
hold more than forty shares. The liability of a member for the debts of 
the society is limited to five times the value of Shares held by him. On 
conditions which may be laid down by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, sugar factories purchasing cane from the society may also be 
admitted as members. The liability of such factories may, however 
extend to Rs. 1,000. 

Management. —The supreme authority is vested in the General Body 
which meets at least once a year within two months from the close of 
the statutory audit of the accounts of the Society. The day to day 
business is entrusted to a Managing Committee elected from among the 
members of the Society at the annual general meeting. The Committee 
may consist of 5 to 9 members. The Registrar is, however, empowered 
to nominate two persons whether members of the Society or otherwise to 
the Managing Committee. 

Advance to members. —Loans may he advanced for seed and cultiva¬ 
tion of sugarcane up to 40 per cent, of the estimated value of the sugar¬ 
cane crop produced. The advance so made should uot exceed ten times 
the paid up amount of shares subscribed by the borrower. The rate of 
interest on such advances ranges from 3J to per cent, per annum. 
Loans are realised from the price of cane sold. 

Methods of business. —Every member is required to sign an agree¬ 
ment undertaking to abide by the instructions, which the Managing Com¬ 
mittee of the Society may issue from time to time in respect of the 
cultivation and sale of sugarcane. He is also required to supply correct 
information as regards the area of cane under his cultivation and submit 
other details in this regard whenever asked to do so. 

The Managing Committee of the Society contracts for the supply of 
sugarcane with the sugar factories, realises the prices thereof from such 
factories and disburses the same to members. ,Tt also fixes rosters of 
each member for the supply of cane. Further, the Committee is em- 
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powered to regulate the cultivation of sugarcane strictly in proportion G' 
the quantity required for sale during any year. 

(u) Sugarcane growers' societies’ unions. —Some or tne cane growers 
societies have i'ederate4 themselves into Unions. The membership of 
such a union is open only to cane growers’ societies and sugar factories 
purchasing cane from them. The area of operation is limited to a thana, 
sub-division or a district. A union works collectively for its affiliated 
societies. Its method of business as well as the functions of its general 
body and managing committee are the same as those of a growers' society. 

B —Fibre Crops. 

(1) Cotton. 

(a) Cotton Sale Societies. —Cotton is one of the most important crops 
,t India. It occupies the third place among the principal crops of the 
country. It is grown almost all ‘over India, but the production is con¬ 
centrated in Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Madras, Sind, 
H. E. H. the Nizam's Dominions, Baroda and Gwalior. The total area 
under cotton in 1040-4], was reported to be 22,902,(XX) acres and the total 
outturn was estimated at 5,785,000 bales of 400 lb. each. 

The marketing of cotton on co-operative lines is done in Bombay, 
Madras, the Punjab, Berar, the United Provinces, Baroda and Hyderabad. 
In Bombay, Baroda, Hyderabad and the United Provinces separate 
societies for this purpose known as cotton sale societies or cotton seed 
supply and sale societies have been formed, while in the Punjab and in 
Berar the commission shops and in Madras loan and sale societies deal 
in cotton along with other agricultural produce. 

As far as cotton sale societies are concerned, Bombay is the most 
important province. The" total area under cotton in this Province during 
1940-41, was 3,593,000 acres or roughly 10 per cent, of the total crop 
area. There are three principal divisions where co-operative marketing 
of cotton has been developed. These are Kamatak, Khandesh and 
Gujarat. Of these Karnatak and Gujarat are more important. 

Kamatak. —In Karnatak, the Hubli and the Gadag Societies ore most 
important. They were organised in 1915 and 1917 respectively. 
Although the Gadag Society- has worked satisfactorily during the last 24 
years, the Society at Hubli had recently a setback and the department 
had to suspend its executive. The description of the Gadag Soeiptv is 
given below. 

The Gadag Co-operative Cotton Sai.k Socikty, Limited, Gadag (Bombay). 

The Society was formed in 1917, with the following objects: — 

(1) To sell the cultivator's cotton at the highest possible price and at 
the lowest cost; 

(2) To encourage members to grow pure and high class cotton and to 
market it in the best possible manner; 

(3) To obtaiu and supply to its members pure seed and gunnies; and 

(4) To advance loans against the produce stocked with it, and for the 
cultivation of crops. 

Membership is now open only to village credit societies and agricul¬ 
turists residing or cultivating land in the Gadag, the Ron, the N'avalgund 
or the Shirahatti (in the Sangli State) Taluka. At the time the Society 
was registered however, non-agriculturists were also eligible for mem¬ 
bership. The bye-law effecting this change came into force in 1925. It 
was during this year that commission agents and cotton buyers in Gadag 
refused en bloc to deal with the society on the ground that the existence 
of the society was detrimental to their interests. They absented them¬ 
selves from the auction sales held on the society’s premises. Messrs. 
Tata and Sons’ representative at Gadag, however, stood by the society 
and made purchases of all the cotton available at the society’s auction 
sales. Ultimately the differences between the society and the merchants 
were made up. During this crisis, members and directors of the society 
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who belonged to the merchants' class, not only retrained from helping the 
society but also took active part in the agitation against it. This led to 
the amendment of the society’s bye-laws limiting the membership to 
agriculturists alone. The amended bye-laws, however, did not affect the 
members who were already on its roll and there are, therefore, still a 
few businessmen who are members of the society. 

The value of a share is lie. 1 and every member has to purchase at 
least o shares in the society at the time of his admission. He is also 
required to pay an admission fee of lie. 1. 

Management .—The affiliated societies have 11 seats reserved for them 
on the Board of 15. Directors. The directors elected as representatives 
of societies are also members of the Society in their individual capacity. 
The remaining 4 directors arc elected from amongst other individual 
shareholders. The Chairman of the Board of Directors is a local 
merchant, who was admitted as a shareholder before the bve-law prohibit¬ 
ing non-agriculturists to become members was passed. The Board of 
Directors meets every month and during the season once a fortnight. 
An auction committee of 5 members is elected by directors from amongst 
themselves to deal with the day to day business of the society. The 
sales of cotton and other commodities and purchases of seed at auctions 
are confirmed by this committee before they become effective. 

The financial progress and the business handled by the society during 
the last 24 years is given in Appendix XT (a). For the sake of con¬ 
venience, the relevant information is summarised below: 


Year. 

Number 

of 

members. 

Share 

capital. 

Reserve & 
other 
fundH. 

Quantity- 

handled. 

Value. 

Dividend 
declared 
(per cent.). 


(Indivi- 

(Thousand 

(Thousand 

(Thousand 

rmm 

Rs. a. r. 

\ 

duals.) 

Rs.ym 

Us.) 

Mds.) 

Rs.) 


1917-18 

191 

0-4 





1922-23 

1,098 

15-6 

8'0 

32-8 

Na 

9 6 0 

1927-28 

1,975 

43-8 

41-0 

74-2 

A ’a 

6 4 0 

1933. 

2,189 

41-8 

771 

59-8 

Na 

6 4 0 

1938. 

2,304 

42-3 

1,01-0 

100-1 

7,34-1 

4 110 

1939. 

2,307 

42-5 

1,07 • 6 

138-5 

8,66-1 

4 110 

1940. 

2,401 

42-8 

1,12-8 

93-8 

8,71-3 

4 11 0 


Na = Not available. 

It will he observed from the above table that the society has made 
steady progress. The number of members and also the reserve and 
other funds of the society have considerably increased. There has, how¬ 
ever, been fluctuation in the quantity of kapas handled by the society. 
The increase or decrease in the production of the commodity in a parti¬ 
cular year is reported to be the main cause of this. The total quantity 
of cotton handled by the society, about 25 per cent, of which belongs to 
non-members, forms only about 17 per cent, of the cotton assembled and 
sold in Gadag. There is, therefore, considerable scope for the extension of 
the business of the society. 

The ■society also deals in other commodities, such as, groundnuts, 
wheat and jowar, but the quantities handled are small. 

Cotton seed distribution scheme .—In about 1920, the Agricultural 
Department appointed a Cotton Overseer to distribute seed of improved 
varieties of cotton derived from local Kumta , namely, Cambodia and 
Dharwar No. 1 in the Gadag area, and to help the society in grading 
kapas. Dharwar No. 1 was distributed on a large scale; but this was 
found to be susceptible to wilt. Consequently a wilt resistant strain 
known as Jcuwant was evolved. Along with this, Dharwar American was 
tried at Gadag where it proved a success and was given the name of 
‘Gadag No. 1’, now commonly known as Upland. Of the total cotton 
assembled in the Gadag market, 80 per cent, is Upland and 20 per cent. 
Jaiwant. 
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With the formation of societies at Hubli and Gadag, the multiplica 
tion of improved varieties was handed over to these societies—Upland 
to Gadag and Dharwar No. 1 ( Jaiwant ) to Hubli. First and second 
generations of a variety are grown under the direct supervision of the 
Cotton Breeder at the Dharwar Farm. The seed from the second 
generation is given to the society concerned for further multiplication by 
cultivators in a compact area known as the reserved area. The reserved- 
area consists of about 10 villages which grow cotton on an area of about 
20,000 acres. No other variety except the one supplied by the society 
is allowed to be grown in this area. The improved seed is distributed 
among the cotton growers in other villages after the third generation, from 
the society’s 'seed depots situated .in its area of operation The cotton seed 
distribution staff is maintained by the society from a grant made partly 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee and partly by the Government 
of Bombay. 

Every cotton grower in the reserved area is a member of the society. 
Cotton seed is purchased by the society from the buyers at the time of 
the sale of seed cotton. The society announces a rate at which it would 
purchase seed after consulting the buyers. After ginning, seed is handed 
over to the society. Seed is supplied at market rates and if there is any 
loss due to fluctuation in purchasing and selling prices, the deficit is made 
good from the subsidy of 4 annas per bag of 100 lb. of seed granted bjr 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

Methods of business .—The societies affiliated to the Gadag Co-opera¬ 
tive Cotton Sale Society have no direct dealings with it except that , 
advances for seed and cultivation purposes are made through them. In 
order to sell their produce, members of village credit societies have also 
to become members of the society. In case of members who are not 
members of a village credit society advances are made direct by the 
society to them provided such members reside in British, territory. 
Interest on advances is charged at the rate of 9f per cent, per annum. 

During the cotton assembling season which starts by the end of 
February or early in March and lasts till the end of June, members and 
non-members bring cotton in bundles known as docras, each weighing 
about 336 lb., to the society’s premises. Cotton is weighed along with, 
the cart at a weigh-bridge the same day it arrives and a receipt showing 
the number of bundles, weight and variety of cotton is issued to the seller. 
The usual practice in the market is that weigliment is done after the- 
sales have been effected. Tn case the cotton is of inferior quality or is 
dirty, the fact is noted by the weigliment clerk in the last column “class/ 
grade’’ on the receipt. Of the net weight of cotton, 18 lb. per 4 docras 
is deducted on account of driage, wastage, sample and extra weight for 
the buyer. Docras after weighment are placed in the society’s godown 
and a chit bearing the name of the seller is pasted on each docra. 

The seller may obtain loans against such stocks upto 70 per cent, of 
the market value of his produce at 9§ per cent, per annum. After 
getting the receipt, the seller takes it to the manager who issues orders 
to the cashier stating the number of docras stocked and the amount of 
loan sanctioned. On. receipt of the order the cashier prepares a voucher 
and pays the amount to the seller. 

Auction sales .—During the season, cotton is sold by auction as often 
as desirable and at least once a fortnight. The date for such sales is fixed 
well before hand and notices are issued to the sellers and buyers. Notices 
to sellers [see Appendix XT (1))] are issued about 10 days before and 
those to selected buyers only 4 days before the date fixed for auction sale. 
Only buyers, who have been approved by the managing committee of 
the society for credit sale, are invited at such sales. A notice [see 
Appendix XI (c)], is also published and supplied to each buyer stating 
therein the terms on which purchases can be made. Docras received at 
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least 3 days prior to the date of sale are included for bidding at the follow¬ 
ing auction. 

Grading. —As soon as the date -for an auction sale is lixed, the grader 
appointed by the Department of Agriculture takes samples weighing about 
a pound from each dovra and gets them ginned at the Co-operative Gin¬ 
ning Factory to ascertain the percentage of cotton to seed cotton. As 
a result of the ginning analysis docras are graded into the following four 
grades: — 

Grade. Percentage of cotton to kapa.t. 

Special ...... Above 33-5. 

t . . . . 33-f> and below but abovo 33 0. 

ft ...... 33 0 and bolow but abovo 32-5. 

Ill ....... 32-o and bolow but above 31 • 5. 

Docras with 31'o percentage of cotton and less are rejected. 

Before the auction takes place, docras are classified according to the 
generation of cotton and then graded on the basis of the specifications 
mentioned above. They are then pooled together irrespective of the fact 
to whom they belong. A record, however, of each docra is maintained 
showing the name of the seller, generation and grade. The rejected 
docras are sold by private negotiations. 

At every auction, a summary of ginning results under different 
generations is supplied to each buyer stating therein the number of 
docras in each class of different generations. Merchants from Gadag, 
Hubli, Sholapur and Bombay attend these sales but intimation is also 
given to the East India Cotton Association, Bombay, and the Cotton 
Mill Owners’ Association, Bombay. In the society’s hall, samples of 
each grade of kapas are exhibited in baskets. One of the buyers pre¬ 
sides at each auction on the request of the Managing Committee. The 
Manager of the society opens the auction and bids by different buyers are 
recorded in the bidding book’. As soon as the bid is over, the highest 
bidder who has purchased the lot and the president sign the hook. The 
unit of transaction is one nag of 1,344 lb., i.e., 4 docras. Auction starts 
at about 5 p.m. and is over within an hour. 

The buyer has to take delivery of the cotton purchased within 3 days 
from the date of auction. If he fails to do so, the goods lie at his risk 
and the society is at liberty to cancel the sale if it so desires. Day¬ 
men! of the price is not made immediately. According to the rules, pay¬ 
ments are to be made after a week but in actual practice, it may take a 
month or so before the values are received. No interest on such out¬ 
standing sums is charged. The society, however, pays to the seller the 
value of his produce after a week of auction. 

The society prepares accounts in ‘triplicate on a slip known as ’patti’ 

| see Appendix XT (d)]. One copy is left as counterfoil and the other 2 
are handed over to the seller who takes them to the cashier for 
payment. The cashier keeps one form and gives the other to the 
seller along with the money due to him. The form shows in detail the 
quantity of cotton sold, rate, price reulised and deductions made ori 
account, of loan, interest, commission and other charges. 

Marheting charges. —The following charges are made from the sellers— 
whether members or non-members: — 

Per nag of 1,344 lb. 


of l-apats. 
R». A. iv 

1. Commission on- sale . .10 0 

2. Hammali (labour) . . 0 fi 0 

3. Pinjrapole .020 

4. Insurance . .0100 

5. Dharmada (charity) . . .... 0 1 (1 

6. Charitable boarding house .010 

7. Codown rent (per month) .040 


8. Deductions in kind on account of dringe, wastage, sam 
pie and extra weight for buyer ... 


18 lb. 
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The buyer has to pay the following charges: — 

(1) Commission—Be, 1 per nag, 

(2) Pinjrapole —6 pies per nay. 

The society pays 8 lb. seed cotton as Dhalta, 9 pies as Dharmada and 
4 annas as sample per nag to the buyer. 

In Gadag, the market charges and the society s charges for cotton are 
the same except that 2Tb. per nay more is charged by the society—one lb. 
for driage and the other for sample. It may be mentioned here that in 
1925, when the compromise between the society and the local merchants 
was made, it was one of the conditions that the society s charges would 
not be less than those made by the merchants in the market. The deduc 
tion in kind of 18 lb. per nag charged by the Society from sellers is, 
however, 2 lb. in excess of what is collected by merchants in the locai 
market. It will he in the interest of the Society to bring its charges 
in line with those of the merchants. 

Incidentally, it may be observed that, contributions by sellers on 
account of Vinjmpole , charitable hoarding house and Dharmada are dis¬ 
tributed to institutions in -Gadag town as is done by other merchants and 
no part of this money is included in the society s profits and the members 
of the society do not derive any direct benefit from it. 

Finance. —The society is financed by the Karnatak Central Go-opera¬ 
tive Bank, Limited, Dharwar. Dobras stocked in the society’s godowns 
are hypothecated in the joint name of the society and the bank. The rate 
of interest charged by the bank on loans is 6J per cent, per annum. 

Staff. —The society has employed an experienced mapager who draws 
a salary of Bs. 175 per month. In addition, he gets Bs. 60 per month 
as motor car allowance during the season-—March to June. Besides 8 
temporary clerks and 8 watchmen who are employed during the season, 
the society has a permanent staff of 10 clerks, 2 peons and 1 chowkidar. 
The salary of clerks ranges between Bs. 25 and Bs: 60 per mensem. 

Advantages .—Although the seller has to give 2 1b. per nag more of 
Vapas to the society towards deductions in kind than what is charged in 
the market, he is able to secure better prices through grading and auction 
sales introduced by the society. He is also able fo get payment of price 
promptlv and is saved the risk involved in storing his cotton with 
merchants. 

Gujarat.— In. Gujarat, the co-operative cotton sale societies in Surat 
are more important as this is the chief market for cotton in the tract. In 
these parts there are cotton sale societies, ginning societies and ginning 
and pressing societies which have combined themselves into a Union 
under the title of “The Southern Gujarat Co-operative Cotton Sale and 
Ginning Societies’ Union, Limited, Surat”. 

The cotton sale societies in Gujarat work practically on the same lines 
as in Karnatak. Societies advance loans direct to individual members 
for seed and cultivation expenses as well as against stocks. Further, 
they distribute to their members pure farm seed of 1027 A. L. F. variety 
of cotton under wdiich there are now about 30,000 acres. Of this area, 
cotton grown on about 13,000 acres in 1940, satisfied 97 per cent, purity 
test and was graded under the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Mark¬ 
ing) Act. - 

The area of operation of a society is limited to a few villages and 
membership is confined to individuals only, including growers residing in 
the neighbouring States. The seed c-otton brought by members is ginned 
and pressed by the ginning and pressing societies on behalf of the sale 
societies, before it is sold by the union. 

Methods of business. —Under the bye-laws of the sale societies, every 
member is required to sell his cotton through his society, failing which 
the society can forfeit his share money or fine him upto Bs. 50 or claim 
■damages. Sale societies advance loans to their members for seed and 
cultivation expenses upto Bs. 7 per acre of cotton sown but only j-th of 
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the members actually borrow. The usual rate of interest on such loans- 
is 6} per cent, per annum. Before the cotton season starts, a field to 
field survey is made by each society to ascertain the area and the condition 
of the crop. 

System of assembling cotton .—When the season starts, members 
bring their cotton to the co-operative or other gin with which the sale 
society has arranged for ginning the cotton and where it has a plot for 
storing it. Although no indent system for bringing cotton is in vogue, 
carts received are usually weighed the same day and no difficulty regard¬ 
ing delays, etc., is felt. On its arrival at the gin the cart is weighed at 
a weigh-bridgfe by the society’s men. A receipt is prepared in duplicate. 
One copy of this, is given to the seller and the other retained in the 
counterfoil. In case the quality of cotton is poor a note to that effect 
is made in the remarks column of the receipt. Sellers can borrow from 
sale societies upto '75 per cent, of the value of cotton stocked with them 
at 6} per cent, per annum. The Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, 
Surat, makes advances to the sale societies on the security of stocks at 5 
per cent, interest per annum. 

The produce of all the members is pooled after it is ginned. The sale 
societies pay for the ginning of cotton of their members. When cotton is 
ginned and pressed, the society concerned instructs the union to arrange 
for its sale. The union keeps itself in touch with the brokers in the local 
and the' Bombay markets and arranges through them for the'sale of 
cotton. The brokerage is paid by the buyers or their agents. The sale 
societies charge from their members actual expenses for ginning and a 
commission at Be. 1 per Rs. 100 worth of cotton sold. They pay a com¬ 
mission of 4 annas to 6 annas per bale of 400 lb. sold to the union 
and Rs. 2-2-0 per candy of 800 lb. to their commission agent. At the 
close of the season, the society distributes the proceeds of the sale of 
cotton among the members on the basis of the quantity of cotton 
supplied by each. Each member is supplied with an account slip show¬ 
ing his share of the value of cotton and the deductions made under 
various heads (see Appendix XII). It may, however, be noted that 
members are not consulted regarding sale transactions of cotton as these 
pov/ers are exercised by the executive committees of sale societies. 

The Southern Gujarat Co-operatiVe Cotton Sale and Ginning Societies’ 

Union, Limited, Surat. 

The history and working of the Southern Gujarat Co-operative Cotton-. 
Sale and Ginning Societies’ Union, Limited, is described below: 

In 1930, sixteen cotton sale societies and three ginning societies formed, 
themselves into a Union. Tile main object of the union is to find buyers 
for t'he ginned and pooled cotton of its affiliated societies. The union 
has an office and keeps itself in touch with the cotton markets at Surat, 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. It tenders advice to its members about selling 
their cotton at the proper time. Not only does the union sell cotton 
of its affiliated societies, but it also renders similar service to other un¬ 
registered societies. For such services, it charges a small fee of four to 
six annas per bale of 400 lb. of cotton. The union also conducts audit 
of the accounts of affiliated societies. It has devised a set of forms for 
the use of cotton sale societies so as to have a uniform system of account 
keeping in all the affiliated societies. It also gives the necessary help and, 
guidance for organising new societies, convenes conferences of cotton sale 
and ginning societies and also holds training classes for giving the re¬ 
quisite practical and administrative training to the directors of the societies, 

Last year some of the cotton sale societies experienced some difficulties 
in “ready sales’’ of cotton and they have, therefore, started to sell some 
of their cotton by the hedging method. To safeguard against the possible 
abuses of this method the union has framed rules for the guidance of 
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affiliated societies in tliis respect and has also constituted an advisory 
council which meets once a week during the cotton season. On account 
of this improved method of business the societies have had no difficulty 
in selling their cotton and in fact have realised better prices. 

The New India Insurance Company of Bombay have appointed the 
union as their agent for insuring the cotton of members of sale societies. 
The union is paid 15 per cent, of the premium as commission on the 
business- secured hv it. It earned a commission of Rs. 3,400 on this 
account, in 11>40. 

Another important service rendered by the union is (hat it provides 
lodging and hoarding on its premises to the workers of cotton sale societies 
who go to Surat for the purpose of selling their society’s cotton. The 
cotton market in Surat is held in the open area near the shops opposite 
the Railway Station, in the late hours of the evening and for which there 
is no fixed place. The facility of accommodation provided for by the 
union is very much appreciated by the cotton sale societies. This 
arrangement also brings together office bearfers of different cotton sale 
societies to exchange their views freelv and in a friendly manner. 

The statement in Appendix XITI shows the progress of the union from 
1931 to 1940 but for the sake of convenience, the relevant figures are 
summarised below: 


Particulars. 

1031. 

1034. 

1037. 

1038. 

1030. 

1040. 

No. of member- 
societies. 

11 

16 

22 

23 

23 

23 

No. of members 
in societies. 

2.371 

3.010 

6.400 

6.405 

41 

7,041 

No. of cotton 

bales sold. 

0.223 

14,027 

16.230 

16,282 

23,011 

25,526 

•Percentage of 

bales to total 
sold in Surat. 

40 

0 • .T: 

0) 

110 

11-5 

12-4 


It would he observed from the. above table that the number of societies 
increased from 11 in 1981 to 23 in 1940. The number of member-societies 
does not include two newly formed unregistered societies which also 
carry on their transactions through the union. The total number of cotton 
growers belonging to the affiliated societies increased from 2,371 in 1931 
to 7,041 in 1940. The number of bales sold by the union increased from 
8,223 in 1931 to 25,520 in 1940. The percentage of the total number of 
bales of the sale societies sold in the S.urat Cotton market by the union 
works out to 12-4 per ceyit. in 1940, as compared with only 4-9 per cent, 
in 1931. It would, therefore, appear that although the union is making 
a steady progress, there is still room for the expansion of its business. 

Management and .s upercisiun .—The Managing Committee of the union 
•consists of eight elected members representing different types of cotton 
societies and a representative of other co-operative societies nominated by 
the Co-operative Department. These members inspect the affiliated 
societies, and each attends to the sale of cotton during the season by 
turns. 

Tlie Union lias employed a supervisor and a secretary. The supervisor 
is in charge of sales and is also responsible for auditing the accounts of 
the affiliated societies during the off season. The secretary helps the 
supervisor in the work at headquarters. 

(6) Cotton Ginning and Pressing Societies.- -As has been mentioned 
before, cotton in Cujarat is ginned and packed into fully pressed hales 
before it is sold and as such the pressing of cotton is also arranged by 
cotton sale societies at presses owned by societies or others. The num¬ 
ber of "inning societies in India is only seven, of which five are in the 
Bombay Presidency and two in the adjoining Baroda State, where the co¬ 
operative cotton sale movement has made good progress. Of the five 
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ginning societies :n Bombay as many as four are in Gujarat and one in 
Karnatak. Of these 4 in Gujarat, two have their own presses and they 
press cotton into pucca bales. 

Origin. —With the formation of the co-operative cotton sale societies 
in Gujarat, it was felt that the producers should have their own ginning 
factories as the local ginners had combined themselves in raising their 
charges for ginning the kapats of the sale societies. Accordingly, it was 
decided to form a co-operative ginning society at a convenient place in 
the Surat District. The first society of this type was organised by the 
Sonsek Co-operative Sale Society in conjunction with the Asnad (Olpad 
taluka) and Pal and Kosad (Choryasi taluka) Cotton Sale Societies. This 
Society was registered in 1025 under the name of the "Sonsek Co-opera¬ 
tive (finning Society, Limited", Surat District 

Functions. —Ginning and pressing societies mostly handle seed cotton, 
lint and cotton seed, but some societies undertake the work of decorticating 
groundnut, splitting of tin ( arhar ) and grinding of dour. This forms a 
source ot additional income. 

The working and methods of business of a typical ginning and pressing 
society are described below: 

Trn: Farmers‘ Co-operative Gin.yixc and Pressing Society, Limited, 

SUItAT. 

The sale societies in the Surat area used to get their cotton ginned 
at. the Purushottam Co-operative Ginning Society, Limited, Rander and 
made contracts for pressing with the cotton press owners of Surat. In 
1933, thd press owners not only combined themselves and raised the rate 
of pressing to Its. 4-8-0 per bale of cotton, but also refused to make 
contracts with the cotton sale societies. The cotton sale aiid ginning 
societies in the area, therefore, decided to erect their own cotton baling 
press. The required capital was subscribed to by these societies and the 
•cotton growers. The Surat District Co-operative Bank also gave the 
necessary financial assistance. The pressing society was registered as a 
limited liability society under the name of “The Fanners’ Co-operative 
Pressing Society’’ on the 5th February 1934 and machinery worth 
Rs. 42,000 was installed in a building erected at a cost of Its. 20,000. 
Within a year tile society also purchased a ginning factory adjacent to the 
press for a sum of Rs. 28,000. The press can handle in a season 20,000 
hales and the gin 0,000 hham of 12 mounds each of kapas. 

Objects.- —The object of the society is to gin and press cotton brought to 
it and to put up gins where cotton sale societies are not in a position to 
have their own gins. 

Membership. —Membership is open to cotton growers and eotton ginning 
and sale societies. F.verv member has to purchase at least, one share of 
Rs. 25. Individuals can purchase upto 20 shares while member-societies 
can take, any number of shaves. 

The progress of the society from 1934 to 1940 is shown in Appendix 
"XTV (a) and for ready reference, it is summarised below: 


Ttftms. 

1034. 

1037. 

1038. 

1939. 

1940. 

1. Number of members : 
Individuals. 

743 

775 

761 

751 

735 

Societies 

« 

7 

8 

8 

10 

2. Share Capital (thousand 
rupees) 

53 -5 

50 R 

62 • 5 

63 • 0 

71-2 

3. Rato for pressing one 
halo of 400 fb. Rs. 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 

5 4 0 

4. Rebate allowed per bale 
pressed. Rs. 

0 3 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

1 0 0 

1 4 0 

5. Rate for ginning per hhar 
of 12 standard maunds. 

Rs. 


3)1 0 

3 8 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

6. Loan advanced against 


32-7 

57-5 

40-7 

1,26-5 

stocks: (thousand rupees! 
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Items. 

1934. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

7. Reserve Fund (thousand 






rupees) 

8. Working Capital (thou- 

1-4 

4-7 

5-9 

7-5 

9-8 

sand rupees.) 

1,04-2 

1,42-0 

1,45-4 

1,45 3 

1,78-2 

9. Profits (thousand rupees). 

5*8 

5 • 6 

4-5 

6-4 

8-1 

10. Dividend : per cent, on 
shares. 

n 

01 

Of 

61 

71 


It will be observed from the above table and Appendix XIV (a) that 
the society has made steady progress and has also been able to declare 
a reasonable dividend and rebate every year. Ginning charges are fixed 
after the season is over and are kept as low as possible, usually Re. 1 
to Rs. 1-8-0 per bhar lower than those charged by privately owned gins. 
Before the Purushottam Co-operative Ginning Society was formed, the 
charges for ginning were not less than Es. 7-8-0 per bhar. The ginning 
societies are, therefore, responsible for lowering the level of charges in 
the market by about Rs. "2. In ease of pressing, the rates fixed by the 
society are the same as those prevailing in the market. As charges for 
pressing arc paid by buyers, the society does not reduce them but allows 
a rebate to members. 

Loans are advanced upto 75 per cent, of the value of stock at 2 per cent, 
more than the rate charged by the Surat District Co-operative Bank, 
Limited, which is 4 per cent. now. The stocks are insured in the joint 
name of this society and the bank. 

Methods of business. —During the season the sale societies open their 
offices near the gin. Members of these societies bring cotton at the gin 
where it is weighed. The sale society issues a receipt to the seller show¬ 
ing his name and the quantity of cotton received keeping a copy in the 
counterfoil. The sale society does not obtain any receipt from the society 
of the quantity delivered. The Society maintains a register, showing 
the name of the sale society, name of member, village and net weight ol 
hapas received. Kapas is ginned and pressed in kachcha or half pressed 
bales. The kapas of each society or individual is ginned separately. 
When it is made into kachcha bales it is transferred to the press for pressing 
into pucca bales. Cottonseed is taken over by the society concerned which 
either purchases it for distribution as seed, sells it or hands it over to 
the member concerned. The Society maintains a record of all the cotton 
ginned and pressed [Appendix XIV (6)] for each sale society or individual 
member separately. After the cotton is pressed into bales, buyers visit 
the press and offer price. Prices arc settled and the bales are removed 
by buyers. A receipt is obtained from the buyer and an entry is mode in 
the register. No written authority from the owner is, however, obtained 
for delivering the goods although' it is reported that at the time of sale, 
a representative of the society or the owner himself is present. 

Accounts are settled at the end of the season. The sale societies pay 
the giiming charges on behalf of their members. The pressing charges, 
as has already been mentioned, are paid by buyers at the time of pur¬ 
chases. 

Finance. —The District Co-operative Bank, Limited, Surat, has provided 
to' the society financial accommodation to the extent of Es. 48,000 for 
advancing money against stocks. The Bank charges interest on this at 
4 per cent, per annum. The society manages its other needs from its 
share capital and other funds, 

Administration and management .—Representatives of sale and ginning 
societies and individual members form the General Body which meetF 
once a year in November or December. The General Body elects a 
managing committee of not less than 10 and not more than 15, '/ of 

whom shall be from member-societies getting their cotton ginned in the 
Society, and out of the reaining, half shall be from individual and society 
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members, and half from member-societies getting their cotton pressed in 
the factory. The number of representatives to the General Body from a 
society depends on the volume of business done by it with the society 
during the previous year. The Managing Committee appoints a Sub- 
Committee consisting of 3 to 5 members for any special object, the 
Committee, however, meets once a month and deals with the day to day 
business including the appointment of officials of the- society excluding 
the manager. The appointment of the manager is made by the General 

Body. * 

Staff .—"Besides the seasonal staff, the following permanent staff is 

employed by the society : - PIw ^ 

500 bales or 
part thereof 

Rs. R«- 

Manager . . 675 per annum .... 14 


Secretary 
Supervisor . 

Peon . 

Chief Engineer 
Assistant Engineer 


350 per annum 
26 per mensem. 
20 per mensem. 
460 per annum. 
360 per annum. 


10 

6 


(2) Jute. 

As has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, the jute sale societies 
in Bengal and Assam have long since been closed. There are, however, 
two jute sale societies in Orissa which have been organised recently—one 
at Kandupatna and the other at Lmnpur. The society at Kandupatna 
started work in 1939 and the other in 1940 . The Kandupatna society 
told 2,203 rnaunds of jute of its members for Rs. 32,672 during 1939-4(h 
The total number of members of these two societies in 1940-41 was 4(J0 
and the total quantity of jute sold by them amounted to 3,350 maunds. 

Methods of assembling, grading and sale .—According to the bve-IaisS 
or the societies, each member is required to sell his jute to a firm norm- 
nated by the societv. The societies have inadt arrangements for the saw 
of members’ jute with a well-established British firm .which buys 80 per 
cent, of the jute produced in the Orissa Province. Jute is sold to the 
firm according to the grades mutually agreed upon m consultation with 
the Indian Central Jute Committee. The jute is brought by the growers 
in an un-assorted condition to the shed of the firm placed at the disposal 
of the societies. The jute is assorted in the presence of the growers and 
the Co-operative Organiser by the staff of the society. The jute of each 
quality is then weighed separately and the grower is paid the price accord¬ 
ing to 7 the market rates of different grades of jute. The local practice » 
that the growers sell jute in small quantities which makes grad & 
laborious md more costly. To overcome this difficulty, members are 
advised to se'l at least 25 rnaunds of jute in one day and when this is not 
possible they should pool their jute. Efforts are also made to tram the 
members in the methods of grading so that they mav bring t^ir produce 
to the market after it is graded. There are three grades-—top, middle and 
bottom Prices are quoted on the basis of middle grade and the difference 
in the price of middle grade and the top and the bottom grades is usually 
12 annas per maund higher and lower respectively. 

The cost of grading is borne by the Indian Central Jute Committee 
tfhich also gives^ subsidy of Rs. 2,100 to the societies for employing an 
agricultural overseer to demonstrate the methods of grading to members 
and to help the societies in their day to day work. 

Advantages to members .-Members obtained a tote, premium of 
Rs 400 or about, 1-25 per cent, increase m cash returns for graded jute 
?s compared with ungraded fibre in 1939-40 The premium obtained 
during 1940-41 amounted to Re. 1,884. Further the firm purchases jute 
at 40* seers for a maund from the societies instead of 41 seers to a maund 
as taken from other sellers in the market 











In order to improve the quality of jute grown in the area, the societies 
also undertake the distribution o£ jute seed of improved varieties. 

p.—Fruits and vegetables 

The number of fruits and vegetables growers' co-operative sale societies 
in the whole of India does not exceed 100. Madras has 15 societies of 
this type followed by Bombay which lias 13. The United Provinces,"the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and the Central Provinces have 
also a few such societies. There is a Provincial Co-operative Fruit Deve¬ 
lopment Board in the Punjab; but it does not do any sales business. 

Societies in Madras deal mostly in oranges, limes, sapotas, mangoes, 
melons, betel leaves, potatoes and vegetables, those in Bombuy in 
mosarpbis, plantains, mangoes and vegetables, in the United Provinces, 
apples, mangoes, melons and potatoes are the chief commodities dealt with 
while in the North-West Frontier Province, the societies arrange for the 
sale of members’ grapes, peaches, plums and pears. The only society of 
this type in the Central Provinces deals exclusively in Nagpur oranges. 

The Kodur Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Society, Ltd.. Ra.tampkt 


(Madras). 

In order to organise the fruit industry on co-operative lines, a num¬ 
ber of meetings were held at Kodur of Hie leading fruit growers and 
the officers of the agricultural and the co-operative departments during 
1935-36. and cfs a result thereof the Kodur Fruit Growers’ Co-operative 
Society was formed in 1937 with the following main objects: — 

(1) To tench the members improved methods of cultivation of fruits 

and to supply seed material, manure, nursery plants, grafts, 

implements, etc., for growing fruits; 

(2) To make advances to members for the growing and marketing 

of fruits; 

(3) To arrange to sell the fruits grown bv members to the best 

advantage; and 

(4) To act as an agent for the joint purchase of the agricultural 

requirements of members. 

Area of operation, share capital and membership. —The area of operation 
of the Society extends over the whole of the Cuddapah District. The share 
capital of the society consists of 1,900 shares of “A” class, each of the 
value of Us. 10 and 1,000 shares of “B” class of Re. 1 each. “A” class 
shares are open to fruit growers over 18 years of age and “B” class to 
melon growers of the same qualification. All the shareholders belong to 
class "A” and none of the melon growers have joined it as members. 
The societv, however, deals in melons also. 

Financial progress of the society. —The following table shows the 


Tear 

Number 

of 

mem- 

bers. 

Share 
Capital 
paid up. 

Borrowing 

from 

Central 

Bank. 

Loans out¬ 
standing 
against 
mem¬ 
bers. 

Value 

of 

fruits 

sold. 

Commi¬ 

ssion 

earned. 

Profit ( + ) 
i or 

loss (—). 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1936*37 

25 

1,535 

NU 

5,969 

Nil 

NU 

(—153 

1937*38 

108 

2,795 

35,115 

44,537 

30,004 

1,505 

( + )85S 

1938-39 

173 

4.325 

49,889 

40,928 

83,175 

5,270 

( + )1,800 

1939-40 

230 

0,166 

27,559 

55,990 

89,775 

5,010 

( + ) 411 

1940-41 

307 

6,948 

29,500 

30,381 

1,63,408 

9,297 

Not avail- 
‘ able. 


fairly good progress. The number of members has increased from 25 in 
1936-37 to 307 in 1940-41 ^nd the share capital from Rs. 1,535 in 1936-87 
to Rs. 6,948 in 1940-41. The value of fruits sold during 1940-41 was 
Rs. 1,63,408 and the commission earned in the same year amounted to 
Rs 9 297. In the first year, the society started its work during the later 
part of the orange season. There was, therefore, a loss of Rs. 53. During 
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1939-40, again the profits were low due to the expense incurred in starting 
depots at outstations. The main reason for this appears to be that owing 
to a very- wide area of operation of the society, there is no strict control 
over* the collection of fruit from members. Members despatch their fruit 
direct to the society’s depot in Madras or to agents in outstations and the 
society has not opened any fruit collection centres in the producing area. 
As will be seen, large sums have also remained outstanding against mem¬ 
bers at the end of each year. At the end of 1940-41, the total amount 
•outstanding against members was Rs. 30,381, of which Rs. 8,000 are 
overdue. However, the society 'paid a dividend of 6J per cent, on paid 
up shares in 1938-39 and 4 per cent, in 1939-40. A bonus of 6 pies and 

3 pies per rupee was also paic[ to members during the years 1938-39 and 
1939-40 respectively on the sales of their produce. The quantities of 
different fruits exported by the members of the society during the last 

4 years were as follows: 


Fruits exported (in baskets*). 


Year. 

Oranges 

Man¬ 

goes. 

Limes. 

Sapo- 

tas. 

Ions. 

HI 

Value. 

Com¬ 

mission 

1937-38 

9,258 

651 

364 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

30^004 

Rs. 

1,405 

1938-39 


1,000 

104 

85 

Nil 

Nil 

83,175 

5,270 

1939-40 


292 

399 

Ti7» 

Nil 

Nil 

89,776 

6,610 

1940-41 


2,561 

802 

1 10 i 


3,418 


9,297 


*A basket of,(l) oranges = 20 seers ; (2) mangoes = 26 Beers ; (3) limes = 12 seers; 
(4) sapotas = 20 seers ; (6) melons = 10 seers and (6) betel leaves = 12 seers. 

It will be observed from the above table that there is a considerable 
increase in the number of baskets of oranges and limes exported. Melons 
and bet-el leaves have been included only during the last year and the 
business in sapotas is negligible. 

Methods of business .— The society advances loans to members against 
immovable property provided that they undertake to sell their fruit through 
it and agree to repay the loan from the sale -jwoceeds. Terms and condi¬ 
tions on which loans are issued by the society are given in Appendix 
XV (a). The society sells the fruits of its members mostly through the 
Madras Provincial Co-operative, Marketing Society, Ltd. It has also its 
agents at Bellary, Hindupur and Hyderabad. Further, the society has 
opened its own depots at Hyderabad, Bangalore, Anantapur and Hindupur. 
The first two depots work throughout the year while the other two func¬ 
tion only during the main season. On receiving advice from the society, 
members despatch their fruits direct to the Madras Provincial Co-opera¬ 
tive Marketing Society, Ltd., agents or depots as the case may be. Neither 
the society assembles fruits of members on its own premises nor it has 
opened any centre or depot for the collection of fruits in the concentrated 
area of production. As soon as the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Marketing Society, Ltd., the agent or the depot manager takes delivery of 
fruits, an acknowledgment is issued to the member in form given in 
'Appendix XV (b). A copy of this is also sent to the society. Oranges 
sent by members to the fruit depot of the Madras Provincial Co-operatiVe 
Marketing Society, Ltd., are graded according to the AGMARK specifica¬ 
tions. After selling the fruits, the Madras Provincial Co-operative Market¬ 
ing Society. Ltd., the agent or the depot manager prepares the account 
in form, [Appendix XV (c)] giving details of value received, commission 
charged, handling charges paid, etc., and sends it to the member andr a 
duplicate copv to the society. The net value payable to a member accord 
ing to this account is, however, remitted to .the society either by cheque 
or otherwise as convenient. The society after deducting its own com¬ 
mission and dues on account of loans, etc., makes the payment _lo the 
member once a fortnight An account of each member is maintained in 
l memberwise ledger which shows the invoice number, gross value, ng' 
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value, amount paid, balance to pay and the number of packages despatched, 
for sale. The details of deductions on account of marketing charges and 
loans are not shown separately in this register. 

The fruit depot of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing 
Society, Ltd., sells the graded fruits either at Madras or despatches them 
to other co-operative societies in the districts. The system of distribution 
of graded fruit through the Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing 
Society, Ltd., however, involves unnecessary, expenses and delay and the 
society has, therefore, decided to grade oranges of members at its pre¬ 
mises at Kodur or Itajampet and to send these direct to the various 
markets. 

Marketing charges .—The Society charges one anna per rupee as commis¬ 
sion from .sellers. As the fruits are despatched direct by the members 
themselves, the Society does not incur any other expenses except the 
payment of commission to its agents or the cost of running the depots. 
It pays 9 pies per rupee to the Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing 
Society, Ltd., which handles about 7o per cent, of its fruits and 6 pies 
per rupee to the agents at 'Bellary, Hyderabad and Hindupur. No charge 
on account of charity or Dhalta (extra weight) is made by the society. 

Management .—The management of the Society i$ entrusted to a 
Board of 9 directors, 7 of whom are elected by the General Body at the 
annual meeting for a period of 3 years. Although the remaining 2 directors 
are to be co-opted by the directors from among persons of experience add 
those having technical knowledge in respect of fruits, they are taken in 
actual practice from among members holding 20 shares each. The quali¬ 
fications for a director are that he must hold at least 20 
shares. This clause has restricted the choice of appointing directors to 12 
members only. The day to day business of the Society is done by the 
Secretary of the Society and the Managing Director appointed from among 
the directors. There is also a President of the Board of Directors who 
keeps general control over the affairs of the Society and is em powered. to 
appoint, fine, suspend or dismiss the paid staff. Tn case of suspension 
and dismissal of the staff tiowever, the approval pf the Board of Directors 
is necessary. 

The area of operation of the Society is unwieldy and it is not practic¬ 
able for its. Board of Management to exercise any control worth the name 
over the dealings of members. This has resulted in overdues of loans, 
as members have been selling their fruits through merchants instead of 
through the Society and borrowing money from them against the produce 
of the same orchard for which advances have been obtained from the 
Society. It is suggested that the Society should either reduce the area 
of its operation or open depots at centrally situated place for the collec 
tion of fruit. 

D.—Milk and dairy products. 

(1) Milk. 

The Punjab and the United Provinces, followed, by Bihar, Madras and 
Bengal, are the chief milk'producing provinces of India. The marketing 
of milk on co-operative lines has not, however, made any substantial 
.progress in the first three provinces. Bengal has the largest co-operative 
milk supply union in India. Although the Madras Co-operative Milk 
Supply Union supplies 69 per cent, of the total milk consurqed in 
Madras City as compared with only 1-8 per cent, by the Union at Calcutta 
it occupies the second position in respect of the total quantity of milk 
handled. In the United Provinces there are a -number of milk supply 
societies, of which the Lucknow Union is the most important. In Bihar 
and the Punjab the co-operative supply of milk has not been very 
successful. There are a few societies dealing in milk in Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, Baroda and Travancore. 
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(a) Milk supply societies in Bengal. —Although the first co-operativd 
dairy in Bengal was started at Dacca in 1912, the first society for the 
supply of milk to Calcutta City was formed in village Dadpur in Barasat 
Sub-Division in 1917. During this year the prices of milk in Calcutta 
were very high and this factor helped considerably the rapid organisation 
of primary milk supply societies. Within the ( next two years 13 societies 
were organised round about Calcutta in villages usually supplying milk 
to the city and situated near railway stations. These societies supplied, 
on an average, 18 maunds of milk per day. They federated themselves 
into a Union under the name of ‘The Calcutta Co-operative Milk Societies’ 
Union, Limited’, with the object of extending their business and making 
adequate arrangements for their mutual supervision. 

( b) The Calcutta Co-operative Milk Supply Societies’ Union , Limited, 
Calcutta. —The membership of the Union is open to primary co-operative 
milk supply societies and the liability of members for the debts of the 
Union is limited to the face value cf shares held by them. The supreme 
authority is vested in a General Body which is composed of representa¬ 
tives of affiliated societies. . Each society can nominate one delegate. 
All questions in the general meeting are decided by a majority of votes. 
A Board of Directors is elected by the General Body from amongst the 
delegates of the societies. 

The progress of the Union in recent years is shown below: 


Particulars. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

1, No. of member-societies . 

123 

123 

123 

124 

127 

2. Share capital (thousand 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Rs.) .... 





45 

3. Quantity of milk pur- 

:;«) 

38 


41 

chased (thousand mds.)— 




38 

37 

( 9 ) from members 

3S 

32 

38 

( b) from non-members 

1 

6 

2 

3 

8 

4. Value of milk paid (thou- 

1,82 

2,00 

1,88 

2,18 

2,49 

sand K3.) 






5. Value of milk roaliscd 

3,17 

3,!2 

3,01 

3,22 

3,56 

(thousand Rs.) 

6. Purchase price per maund 

4 10 7 

5 4 7 

4 14 6 

5 0 3 

4 10 0 

paid in soason (Rs.) 






7. Purchase price per maund 

8 4 2 

8 3 8 

8 0 6 

8 0 0 

7 0 3 

paid in the off-season 
(Rs.) 





80 

8. Reservo Fund (thousand 

68 

75 

79 

80 

Rs.) 






9. Bad Debt Fund (thousand 

35 

,23 

27 

27 

27 

Rs.) 

10. Cost of Management 

94 

77 

86 

88 

90 

(thousand Rs.) 




2,07 

2,11 

11. Working Capital (thou- 

Na 

Na 

Na 

sand Rs.) 

12. Profit ( + ) or Loss (—) 

+ 27,448 

+ 15,878 

+ 3,381 

+ 8,221 

+ 15,009 

(Rs.) 





2,200 

13. Dividend (Rs.) 

, . 



2,200 

14. Bonus allowed (Rs.) 

432 

WBesm 

396 

6,855 

396 

Quantity of milk handled 

108 0 

■ i 


1150 

121-0 

daily (maunds). 


J_ 

I 




No = Not available. 


It will be observed from the above table that the number of milk 
supply societies affiliated to the Union iB 127 and the paid up share 
capital amounts to about Bs. 14,000. The Union handles milk both of 
members and non-members although, the quantity purchased from the 
latter is comparatively small. Milk from non-members is purchased to 
supplement the supply from members during the off-season when the 
members are'not able to supply the required quantity. The average daily 
purchase during 1940-41 amounted to 124 maunds. The value of milk 
paid to societies during 1940-41 amounted to about Rs. 2,49,000 and the 
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proceeds from its sale to About Rs. 3,56,000. The Union has been work¬ 
ing at a profit and declaring a dividend and bonus during the last five 
years. 

(i). Assembling of milk. —With a view to having proper supervision and 
control over the collection of milk, societies are divided into groups of 
about 5 each. Each group is placed under the charge of a supervisor 
appointed by the Union for the purpose of seeing to the quality and the 
regular supply of milk. The quality of milk is examined by the supervisor 
fry means of a lactometer. The supervisor is also responsible for keeping 
the accounts of the societies in his group. Each society appoints its own 
secretary for looking after its day to day work. He is paid wages on 
the basis of 3 annas per maund of milk handled from January to June 
and 6 annas per maund from July to December which works out at about 
Rs. 10 per month. Three milkers and one carrier are employed by the 
Union for a society having 40 to 50 members and supplying one to one 
and a half maunds of milk per day. They are paid 14 annas to Rs. 1-4-0 
per maund as their combined wages which are usually distributed equally 
amongst themselves. No common milking sheds have been provided and 
cows are milked at each member’s place. When a milker has milked a 
cow, he measures the milk and makes an entry to this effect in the 
member’s pass book. He then hands over the milk to the carrier in the 
presence of the secretary obtaining a receipt from the carrier. The 
secretary records the transaction in the society’s books and prepares a 
chaliin for sending the milk through the carrier to the group headquarters. 
For each group a separate depot manager is employed by the Union at 
headquarters of the group for receiving the milk in sterilized cans, measur¬ 
ing it and noting the general condition after taking its lactometer reading. 
When the milk is received by the depot manager, a receipt is issued by 
him to the carrier for the milk received. The transport of milk to 
Calcutta' is arranged by the depot manager through other carriers who 
travel by train to Calcutta. The time taken in transporting millo from 
villages to the Union is usually 3 to 4 hours during which it does not 
ordinarily get sour and is in a fit condition for pasteurising. The Union 
supplies sterilized cans for the transport of milk from the depot head¬ 
quarters to Calcutta and the various societies have their own cans for 
supplying milk from villages to depots which are cleaned as best as the 
village conditions allow. 

(ii) Pasteurising nf milk .-—On arrival at the premises of the Union, the 
milk is pasteurised in a plant erected from funds provided for the purpose 
by the Calcutta Corporation. In 1925, the Corporation gave to the Union 
a non-recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 and a loan of Rs. 50,000 free of interest 
for this purpose. The loan has since been fully repaid. The plant is 
installed on a leased plot of land in Bow Bazar The Union has also 
built a building on it for its dairy and offieg. The dairy building and 
office were constructed according to the plan and specifications drawn 
up on the advice of the Imperial Dairy Expert and approved by the 

Health Officer of the Corporation. The total cost of the building and 

pasteurising plant amounts to Rs. 1,07,000. The pasteurising plant can 
deal with 500 maunds of milk in a day. 

(jjj) Quality control .—The lactometer tests are carried on in the villages 
by supervisors, at the group headquarters by depot managers and at the 
Union’s office at Calcutta bv a separate staff employed for the purpose. 
Although this method of testing milk is not very reliable, there is a moral 
effect of carrying out some sort, of test on the minds of producers and 

carriers. 16 to 18 samples of milk are also tested for fat and solid contents 

daily. In case adulteration is detected in a consignment of milk, those 
responsible for it are severely dealt with. 

(iv) Distribution if milk .—Milk is distributed in the city through delivery 
men. About 25 to 30 .per cent, of milk sold is bottled and delivered to 
consumers direct. Another 20 per cent, is supplied in bulk to hospitals 
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wd 8 per cent, to the Corporation of Calcutta which distributes it free 
to expectant mothers and children of the poor class. The balance i« 
retailed in sealed cans with a delivery tap at the bottom. The Union 
has. also retail selling depots in some of the municipal markets. Some¬ 
time back the Union had introduced the coupon system of sale but us a- 
few instances pf imitation and forgery of coupons came to light the system 
was discontinued. 

Milk is either sold on cash or credit, in the latter case, the customers 
are required to pay in advance a sum equal to the value of milk indented 
for supply in one mouth. 

(v) Price s.—From the table given on page 71 it will be seen that there 
is considerable difference between the prices on which the Union purchases 
milk during the season and in the off season. The reason for this is that 
the purchase price of milk is fixed separately for the flush season (January 
to June) and for the dry season (July to December). As the Union 
handles only cows’ milk it does not get a regular supply of milk during 
the latter part of the year. Cows calve in the early part of the year and 
the supply of milk is, therefore, large during the first half, particularly 
in March and. April. Cows begin to dry up in the second half and the 
supply of milk drops to nearly one-half by the month of October. The 
sale price of milk does not, however, change with the season and it 
remains round about 4 annas a seer. The supply of milk to hospitals and 
Corporation is made at comparatively low rates of Rs. 7-8-0 and Rs.' 8 
per maund' respectively. The reason for this is that the Union ha6 to 
quote prices in competition with other suppliers' to hospitals and the 
Corporation which arrange for their milk supplies by calling tenders. 

(wi) Other activities of the Union .—The Union distributes stud-bullB for 
free service to members for their cows. It also employs a veterinary 
inspector who inspects the cows of members and treats the sick animals. 
The Inspector also takes steps to prevent the epidemic amongst the mem¬ 
bers’ cattle. 

(c) Co-operative Milk Supply Societies in Madras. —The first attempt 
to organise milk supply of Madras City on co-operative lines was made in 
1912. This attempt .as well as others which followed in subsequent years 
failed. A few societies were, however, formed in the Poonamallee area 
in 1926. 

The'milk of members of these societies was soia, in tne enriy times, 
to hotels and clubs. The societies were situated near, about the Madras 
City on roadside and motor buses plying for hire were used for transporting 
milk. Subsequently, however, the payment of prices of milk supplied 
to hotels became irregular and part of the dues proved irrecoverable. 
The societies suffered losses and the business with the hotels had, there¬ 
fore, to be stopped. The question, then arose as to why the societies should 
not supply milk to the general public. There were certain difficulties in 
this connection. For sale in the city, milk had to be delivered in the 
morning at about 6 a.m. which necessitated the milking of animals at. 
about 3 a.m. As no means of transport were available at this hour, the 
societies were faced with the problem of transporting' the milk. The 
societies approached the Government of Madras for help who agreed to 
give an old lorry. The Provincial Government, however, fplt that, it 
would be difficult for them to hand over the lorry to a single society. This 
led the societies to unite themselves and form into a central organisa¬ 
tion which was registered in 1927 under the name of 'The Madras Co¬ 
operative Milk Supply Union, Limited’. 

(d) The Madras Co-npcrativr. Milk Supply Union. Limited. Madras.- 
(t) Objects and membership. —The main objects of the Union are: — 

(1) to purchase and dispose of the milk or milk products of mem 

bers to the best advantage; 

(2) to purchase, at wholesale rates and distribute cattle-food, etc 

to members. 
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Membership ,is open both to primary milk supply societies and indivi¬ 
duals. Primary co-operative milk supply societies situated in the villages 
on the Trunk Road, north of Madras and in Madras City have joined it. 

(it) Share, capital.— The share capital of the Union consists of Rs. 75,000 
made up of 500 ‘A’ class shares of Rs. 100 each for society members 
and 500 ‘B’ class shares of Rs. 50 each for individual members. In order 
to raise more capital, the bye-laws of the Union were amended in 1936-37 
so as to enable individuals to become its shareholders. 

(iit) Management. —Each affiliated society sends its representative to the 
General Body of the Union. The. management of the Union is vested in 
a Board of Directors elected by the General Body at its annual meeting. 
Six directors are elected from amongst the delegates of affiliated societies, 
three from amongst individual members and two are co-opted by the elected 
directors. 


(iv) Progress. —The progress of the Society from 1927-28 to 1939-40 i3 
shown in Appendix XVI (a) and is summarised in the following table: 
(Amounts are in thousand rupees and quantities in thousand maunds.) 


Items. 

1927-28. 



1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

No.'of societies 

13 

20 

10 

13 

15 

14 

14 

Share capital . 

0-2 

0-9 

1-7 

16-9 

18-6 

18-2 

22-1 

Keserve Fund 



1-8 

a 8-5 

10-2 

119 

12-9 

Pasteurisation plant 

. . 



26-6 

37-5 

48-5 

58-8 

and building fund. 
Quantities of milk : 


i 




32-1 

33-4 

(i) Purchased 

11 

16-8 

n-7 

28-3 

25-8 

(ii) Sold 

0-9 

160 

10-7 

26-7 

24-7 

30-0 

31-6 

(iti) Conv o r t o d 

0-2 

0-8 

1 • 0 

I • 6 | 

M 

2-1 

i 1-8 

into by-pro¬ 

ducts. 

Value of milk and 
products : 






2,12 9 

! 

• 

! 

2.29-7 

(*) Purchased 

8 3 

1,53-1 

89-9 

1,92-8 

1,71-2 

(ii) Sold 

9-8 

1,79-1 

1,12-0 

2,25-1 

2,14-9 

2,57-0 

2,83-1 

Cost of management 

3-4 

20-0 

14-4 

28-4 

29-1 

29-1 

24 1 

Profit (-f ) or Loss 

—1-8 

—6-3 

4-2-4 

+ 7-0 

+ 3-6 

+ 2-9 

+ 3-9 

(—)• 

Dividend (per cent.) 










9 

6 

<7 

6 

6 

Bonus i pios per 



3 

4 

ii 

1 

1 

Percentage of milk 

21 - 9 

4 9 

8-8 

5-8 

4-4 

6-5 

£v 4 

converted into 

products to total 








■ purchased. 
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67 

82 

87 

Average daily sup¬ 
plies (maunds. ) 

2 

44 

29 


It will be observed from the above figures that although the number 
of societies has not increased, the volume of business handled, the share 
capital, reserve fund, and pasteurisation and building fund have gone up. 
The Union worked at a loss for the first 5 years. Since 1932-33, how¬ 
ever, it is working at a profit and has been distributing a reasonable 
dividend on shares and a bonus on milk supplies. The volume of 
business of the Union has expanded with the increase in the number of 
members of primary societies. Wherever these societies have been 
formed, about 80 per cent, of the families in a village are represented on 
them. The losses in the early years w ; ere due to irregular and inadequate 
supply of milk. The lorry given by the Government was old and it 
constantly required repairs, which not only involved extra expenditure but 
also dislocation of supplies. In 1929-30, the Union undertook the supply 
of milk to some of the State hospitals in the Madras City and organised 
four milk supply societies for this purpose. The members of these societies 
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regularly supplied milk to these hospitals fpr about 6 months but they 
became disloyal subsequently and all of them together stopped supplying 
milk one day. The four societies were liquidated and a new society was 
organised. The supply of milk to the hospitals could, however, be re¬ 
sumed after about a month and the authorities claimed Us. 10,000 as 
damages from the Union for this breach of contract. The Union paid the 
amount in subsequent years. It may, however, be- noted that although 
the sale of milk has increased considerably during recent years, the. profits 
have gone down. The reason for this is (hat a major portion of the gross 
profits was taken over to the pasteurisation and building fund.. 

(d) Pasteurising Plant .—The plant was erected in 1937-38 at a cost of 
Rs. 92,000. This has enabled the Union to sell the morning milk in the 
evening and the evening milk the next morning. The difficulty of milking 
at 3 a.m. in the morning which caused great inconvenience to all con¬ 
cerned has also been solved. The normal cost of pasteurising is 1$ to 2 
pies per seer, but due to the War, prices of coal, soda and oil used in the 
process, have gone up and the cost now comes to 3 to 3£ pies per seer 
of milk. 

(vr) Methods of business—Village Societies .—At the beginning of each 
season, every member agrees to supply a minimum as well as a maximum 
quantity of milk. If a member fails to supply the agreed minimum 
quantity he is liable to pay a penalty for it. Members of the primary milk 
societies bring their animals to a central place in the village and milk 
them in sterilised vessels supplied by the Union. The supervisor of the 
Union and the secretary of the society supervise the milking operation. 
Each member milks his own cow. The milk is measured by the secretary 
and the quantity of milk supplied is entered J)v him in the member’s 
pass book. [Appendix XVI (b)] and also in the society’s ledger 
[Appendix XVI (<?)]. The milk is then hulked, put in cans and sealed. 
An invoice is prepared by the secretary and handed over to the van-driver 
of the Union who' takes over the charge of the cans for transporting them 
tq the city. The invoice is in duplicate and shows the quantity of milk 
sent. One part 'is retained by the Union and the other returned to the 
society stating therein the actual weight received. The emptv cans are 
left by the motor van in societies and while returning from the farthest 
society they are carried full to the city by the van both in the morning 

and in the evening. It takes about 2 to 3 hours for transporting milk 

from village societies to the Union. Soon after the milk is delivered at 
the Union office, it is strained, weighed and tested for specific gravity and 
temperature. In case the specific gravity is below 30 at 60°F. the milk 
is rejected and sent back to the village. This, however, happens only 
rarelv. The accounts are settled once a month. A statement [Appendix 

XVT" (d)] is sent to the society giving the detgils of deductions blade 

together with a cheque for the amount due. 

A village society incurs an expenditure of about Rs. 20 per month. 
The main heads of expenditure are: — 

(i) Pay of Secretarv—Es. 12. 

(ft) Pay of peon who 'cleans the yard and carries milk cans to th« 
van—Rs. 5. 

(Hi) Stationery and contingencies—Es. 2-4-0. 

Members contribute at the rate of 1 pie per seer to meet this cost. 
Appendix XVl (c) shows the manner in which deductions under various 
heads are made. 

Every member of a primary milk supply society has to pay annas 4 
as admission fee. He has also to purchase at least one share of the face 
value of Es. 5. Ee. 1 is paid on allotment and the balance is deducted 
from the price of milk, supplied by him at 3 pies per rupee. The society 
purchases shares of the same value as is purchased bv its members in 
the Union. 
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The price of milk received from the Union is disbursed to members 
alter necessary deductions have been made. Similarly dividends on shares 
and bonus on supplies are passed on to members. 

City societies .—There are two societies in the city, the Mental Hospital 
Milk Society and a society at Ayanavaram. Their method of working is 
the same as that jf other societies. The Mental Hospital Milk Society, 
however, does not supply milk through the Union but it does so direct 
to the hospitals. All the milk distributed through the Union is pasteurised. 
The supplies to the city hospitals in Madras are of raw milk. The mem¬ 
bers of the Mental Hospital Society take their animals to the hospital 
allotted to each of them, where they milk them in the presence of a Union 
employee and a hospital man. The entry in the pass book of the member 
concerned is made by the Union employee who also obtains a receipt from 
the hospital of the total quantity supplied by members to the hospital. 
The extra milk, if any, which remains unsold after the requirements of 
the hospital have been met, is sent to the Union for pasteurisation as is 
done in the case of milk from other societies. The animals of the mem¬ 
bers of the A^anavarnrn Society are housed in the premises of the Union 
where they are milked in the presence of the officials of the Lnion and the 
milk is disposed of in the same wav as of other societies. 

Union .—The Union purchases both cow and buffalo milk. In 1939-40 
it handled cow and buffalo milk in equal quantities. The milk of these 
two quantities is handled, separately. After the milk is weighed and 
tested 15 to 20 samples. are taken from different cans for butter fat analysis. 
The analyst of the Union communicates the results of analysis to the Sec¬ 
retary who takes such action as may be necessarv. The analvtical results 
are open to inspection. After pasteurisation, the milk is either bottled 
or put in aluminium cans without being touched by hand. It ib then 
transported from the Union to the'30 sale depots spread throughout the 
city. The milk is transported bv motor vehicles. The driver is given 
charge of the bottles and cans and a milk distribution statement showing 
the ouantitv which is to be delivered at each sale depot, or to the delivery 
man is also handed over to him. When taking delivery, the person in 
charge of the depot and delivery man concerned sign the, statement in the 
proper column acknowledging the receipt of the bottles or cans. Entries 
in respect of unsold milk are also made in the same statement. These 
entries are compared with the statement which is submitted along with 
an aceount of cash and coupons by the salesmen through the supervisor 
of the Union. 

Delivery' men distribute milk in pottles to consumers on cycle anct 
milk is retailed on cash or coupon basis from sale depots. In order to 
check adulteration during distribution, the supervisors collect samples and 
send them to the Union for analysis. In case anv adulteration is detected" 
the person responsible is*severelv dealt with. The unsold milk from the 
morning supply is returned to the Union m the afternoon and that re¬ 
maining unsold from the evening supply is returned in the morning. In 
the Union, this milk is converted into such products as khon, butter or 
ghee. In the Union’s office, a statement is prepared everyday showing 
the receipt of milk from various sources and the manner in which it is 
disposed of. Every item including quantity received, sold, used for 
samples and used for preparing products is taken into account. Simi¬ 
larly, an aceount of the milk products manufactured, sold and in stock 
is maintained. 

The sales of milk are made on cash or coupons and only in special 
cases on credit. There arc coupons for different weights with different 
colours. The colours of coupons are frequently changed to prevent imita¬ 
tion. Coupons are for one measure, half measure and 1/8 measure.* A 
coupon which is not presented for the purchase of milk within two months 


♦Measures, = 4 lb. 
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from the date of issue is considered lapsed. A coupon book usually 00 ^' 
tajiis dO coupons. A daily coupon account statement is prepared in the 
Union’s office showing the number and value of coupon books issued - to 
each supervisor, value received, balance, etc. 

(vii) Prices .—Prices are fixed by the Board of Directors both for the pur¬ 
chase and sale of milk, after taking into 1 consideration the market condi¬ 
tions. The purchase price is usually uniform throughout the year while the 
sale prices are higher in summer than in winter. The following table 
shows prices paid to the members of village and city societies during the 
last 12 years. 

(Price per seer.) 


Yoar. 

Village. 

City. 

Year. 

Village. 

1927-28 

As. P. 

3 1 

As. p. 

3 7 

1933-34 

As. p. 

2 9 

1928-29 

3 

1 

3 7 

1934-35 

2 4 

1929-30 

3 1 

3 7 

1936-36 

2 4 

1930-31 

3 1 

4 1 

1936-37 

2 4 

19*1-32 

2 

10 

3 7 

1937-38 

2 6 

1932-33 

2 

10 

3 7 

1938-39 

2 6 


City. 


As. p. 
3 4 
3 0 
3 0 

3 0 
2 10 
2 10 


in aauiuon to me prices puiu, me uumi ummuuu&u ~ -—---- 

at 0 pies per rupee in 1932-33 and 1933-34, 4 pies in 1934-35, 6 pies in' 
1935-39, 4 pies in 1936-37, H pies in 1937-38 and 1 pie in 1938-39 and 
1939-40. It will be observed that prices have decreased from Re. 0-3-1 
and Re. 0-3-7 in 1927-28 to Re. 0-2-6 and Re. 0-2-10 in 1938-39 in case of 
milk supplied by the village and the city societies respectively. The sale 
prices are determined after taking into account the purchase price of milk, 
cost of transportation and the cost of distribution and management. 
Prices of milk purchase from city societies are, however, kept in level with 
the market selling rate. During June 1941, the price for the purchase 
of milk from village societies was Re- 0-2-6 per seer, for the milk from 
Ayanavaram Society Re. 0-5-10 per measure and for that from the Mental 
Hospital Society Re> 0-1-9* per pint. As the Mental Hospital Society 
and the Ayanavaram Society deliver milk at the hospitals and the In ion 
respectively no cost of transport is incurred. In the casfe of village 
societies, however, the cost of transportation works out to l pie per sefer. 
The cost of actual distribution of milk comes to $ pie. per seer. Itns 
includes the pay and commission on sales to persons m charge of depots 
and delivervmen as well as the cost of maintaining motor vans for trans¬ 
porting milk from the Union to the depots. The present sale price is 
Re. 0-3-5 per seer for pasteurised milk and Re. Q-3-2 per seer for raw mil 

useid bv State hospitals. . ... 

(viii) Loans .—The Union advances loans to members through societies 
for the purchase of milch animals and fodder. It also stocks fodder for sae 
to societies. Dues are realised bv deducting the instalment from the pnee 
of milk paid everv month. The rate of interest charged by the Union 
and the societies is the same, i.e., 6 per cent, per annum. The^collec¬ 
tions of dues are. very satisfactory. In 1939-40, Rs. 13,221 were advanced 
for the purchase of milch animals of which Rs. 11,410 were reuhae^R 
There were no overdoes outstanding against any member. The Union sells 
about Rs. 5,000 worth of fodder every month to members. The arnoun 
is shown as loan against the society and realisations are made in the 
same wav ns cash loans. 

(ix) Staff. —The. Union maintains a permanent staff consisting ot a 
Secretary and a Dairy Expert drawing Rs. 150 and Rs. 75 per mensem res¬ 
pectively and 4 clerks for head office work. It- also employs 4 supervisors 
for supervising the assembling of milk in rural areas and n supervisors 
fpr controlling the quality and distribution of milk m the Madras City. 
In addition to these, 30 persons are employed at. sale depots and 15 tor 
door to door delivery. They get Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per mensem as their 
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salary and a commission which is paid on the basis of quantity of milk 
6old by them. On an average, they are able to earn about Ha. 12 per 
month as commission. •- 

lx ) Need for propaganda and publicity. —The local and mofassil herds¬ 
men have found that the Union’s milk is gaining in popularity everyday 
anil the sales of the Union are on the increase. Consequently, they have 
started using carts, bottles and coupons similar to those introduced by the 
Union with the help of its dismissed staff. There is, therefore, great need 
for intensive and systematic publicity by the Union about the conditions 
under which their milk is assembled, packed and distributed so that its 
superiority over other milk may become widely known. 

(e) The Lucknow Co-operative Milk Supply Union , Limited, Lucknow — 
(i) Objects and membership.— The Union was registered on 23rd March 
1938 but it smarted its work in November 1938. Tbe chief object of the 
Union is to purchase milk from the villages and to Sell it in Lucknow. 
The supply 7 of improved breeds of cattle in the villages is. another import¬ 
ant function of the Union. 1 

Membership of the Union consists of 12 primary milk supply societies, 
8 un-registered milk supply societies, 10 credit societies and, 5 multiple 
purposes societies. According to the bye-laws of_ the Union, individuals 
can also become its members. There is only one such member at present. 

(if) Capital. —Every mpmber society is required to purchase a share of 
the value of Rs. 100 payable in equal instalments in 10 years. Individual 
members are required to purchase a share of Rs. 50 payable in two instal¬ 
ments of Rs. 25 each, the first instalment being payable on allotment and 
the other within 6 months thereafter. 

(Hi) Management .—All the societies are represented on the General Body 
of the Union by delegates, each society sending one delegate. The 
Board of Directors of the Union consists of 5 directors elected 'from among 
the delegates of societies, 2 from among the individual shareholders and 
2 nominees of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, United Provinces. 
In addition to these, the Board can also co-opt two directors. The Deputy 
Commissioner of the Lucknow District is the ex-officio Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. As there is only one individual shareholder the other 
6eat is vacant. 

( iv) The Dairy. —The Dairy is housed in a rented building, the rent of 
the building being Rs. 90 per month. It has up-to-date apparatus and 
machinery for testing, .cooling of milk, separating of cream, butter making, 
removing of moisture from the butter, etc. The building is very spacious 
and is fitted with fly-proof doors. 

(v) System of collection of milk. —In every village the milking of 
animals is done at about 6, both in the morning and in the evening, at a 
common place in the presence of the panchayat of the Society. Efforts 
are also made to make the milking as hygienic as village conditions permit. 
The milk supply Societies deliver milk in cans provided by tbe Union at 
the two collecting centres— Rakhshi Ka Talab and Katra Bakhshi —at 
about 10 in the morning and 10 in the evening. As it takes another 4 
to 5 hours to transport milk from these centres to the Union’s office at 
Lucknow and another 4 hours to deliver it to the consumers, the Union 
has made arrangements at these centres for the heating of milk to 160°E. 
in water jackets so as to ayoid the deterioration in the quality of milk 
Before heating it, the milk is tested by means of a lactometer and if it 
is found to be adulterated it is returned to the society. The carrier of 
milk from the society to the centre is held responsible for the adultera- 
tidn and shortage in weight. The milk is th?n despatched in cans to 
the Dairy at Lucknow for cooling it- along with a forwarding chalan. 
On arrival of the milk at the Dairy, cans are weighed and the weight 
is communicated to the collecting centre. The temperature of the 
milk is brought down to about 50°F. and then it is kept in cold 
store. \a every milk supply society, there is a milk register in which 
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entries are made every aay in respect of the quantity of milk sup¬ 
plied by each member. A corresponding entry is also made in the 
member’s pass book. The society prepares a fortnightly statement show¬ 
ing the quantity of milk supplied by each member and sends it to the 
centre where consolidated statements of the societies attached to the centre 
are prepared and submitted to the Union. After checking the statements, 
the Union remits the,amount to each society for payment to the members. 
The payment of money is made in the presence of the Pamhayat of each 
society. Dates have been fixed for the disbursement of money at each 
centre. The centres have instructions to send the statements of accounts 
to the Union 5 days in advance. 

(t m) System of fixing purchase, prices of milk .—Since its inception,-the 
Union has been purchasing milk at fixed rates varying between 11 and 12 
se%rs per rupee. The Union is,' however, experiencing some difficulty in 
the supply of milk. During summer, members of primary societies sell 
their milk to other buyers while during the rainy months they want the 
Union to buy larger quantity of milk than is required by the latter. In 
order, therefore, to regulate the supplies of milk, the Union is contem¬ 
plating to have 3 purchasing rates—one for the summer months, another 
for the rainy weather and the third for the winter months. The Union 
is also considering the introduction of contract forms for the supply of 
milk from societies. 

(vii) System of distribution of milk .—The Union has bicycle-men who go 
round the city and deliver milk from door to door. Each bicvcle-man 
carries two cans of 20 seers each. The distribution of milk is done on 
coupon system. Coupon books are sold to the consumers on advance pay¬ 
ment. The coupons are of different denominations, And according to the 
’requirements, a customer hands over a coupon to the bicvcle-man and 
takes the delivery of milk in its return. The bicycle-man brings back the 
coupons and makes them over in the Union’s office. The milk is sold by 
the Union at 7 seers per rupee on which rate the gw alas also sell. Out of 
40 maunds of milk daily handled by the Union, 30 maunds are sold as 
milk that is, about 4 per cent, of the ‘total milk consumed in the city of 
Lucknow, and the balance in the form of cream, butter and ghee. 

The Union sells milk in bottles to schools. There are also a good few 
hospitals in Lucknow and it may be worth while for the Union to try to’ 
sell its milk to them as is done by the Unions in Madras and Calcutta. 
The distribution of milk in bottles to the general public also deserves the 
attention of the Union. 

(viii) Cost of collection .—The cost of collection, assembling, transport, 
cooling, supervision, distribution, handling, etc., worked out to Rs. 2-2-8 
per maund for the year 1939-40 and Rs. 1-8-7 per maund for 1940-41. 

( ix ) Financial position of thp Union .—The Union is not yet self-support¬ 
ing. The United Provinces Government had given it a grant of Rs. 30,400 
out of which Rs. 20,000 were for general purposes, Rs. 5,000' for a motor 
milk van and Rs. 5,400 for building milking sheds and sinking wells. The 
amount of Rs. 5,400 given for milking sheds and constructing wells is on a 
contributory basis. The Union is required to build 5 wells at Rs. 440 
each, out of which it.is required to pay Rs. 110 for each well. Similarly, 
the Union is required to put up 15 milking sheds at Rs. 500 each out of 
which it is expected to meet from its own funds Rs. 250 for each shed. 
The total amount which the Union has to share works out nt Rs. 4.300. 

The progress of the Union during the three years 1938-39 to 1940-41 
is given in the following table: 


Particulars. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

No. of members— 

fa) Individuals . ... 

1 

1 

1 

(6) Affiliated societies 

13 

23 

27 

(c) Un-registered societies 

27 

66 

8 
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Particulars. 

/ 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

8hare capital 


Rs. 




720 

0 

0 

772 

0 

0 

Loans advanced. 






, 13,937 

0 

0 

3,949 

0 

0 

Loans realised 






-2,974 

0 

0 

8,507 

0 

0 

Quantity of milk 

handled 

Mds. 

6,663 


11 

450 


12,505 


Price paid 


Rs. 

17.405 

0 

0 

36,600 

0 

0 

46,282 

0 

0 

Rate per maund 



3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

11 

3 

Average daily supply 

Mds. 

15 

20 

0 

31 

20 

0 

35 

0 

0 

' ale proceeds'of: 

milk 

Rs. 

24,050 

0 

0 

50,969 

0 

0 

59,119 

0 

0 

butter 


876 

0 

0 

3,410 

t\ 

0 

4,785 

0 

0 


ghee 


404 

0 

0 

1,404 

0 

0 

6,036 

0 

0 


skimmed milk . 





772 

0 

0 

2,384 

0 

0 

Year’s profit ( +) 

or loss (—) 

»* . 

+ 1.636 

0 

0 

—6,070 

0 

0 

+ 4,348 

0 

0 


• As will be observed from the above figures, the Union suffered a loss of 
Rs. 6,070 during the year ending on the 30th June 1940. This is partly 
due to the fact that the Union, spent lts. 1,800 as railway freight on cattle 
imported from the Punjab but did not recover the amount from the mem¬ 
bers of the milk societies. Out of the cattle thus imported animals worth 
about Rs. 600 turned out to be barren and this loss was also met by 
the Union. Further, the Uniou incurred heavy costs on account of 
management and transport of milk during this year. The reason for this 
Was that milk was purchased frorti 79 villages and the average supply 
per. day of milk from a village was only about 16 seers. In 1940-41, 
however, the Union wisely decided to reduce the number of villages for 
•drawing milk supplies to 35 and was also successful in increasing the 
supply from each village to about a' maund per day. The profit of’ 
Rs. 4,348 earned during this year is mainly due to the reduction in the 
cost of management which, as has been mentioned before, was reduced to 
Rs. 1-8-.7 per maund of milk in 1940.-41 from Rs. 2-2-3 in 1939-40. 

(x) Staff .—The staff at the headquarters of the Union consists of a 
manager, an assistant, manager, a dairy-in-charge, an accountant and other 
clerical staff. The manager is given a scale of pay of Rs. 75—5—100 per 
month with a house rent allowance of Rs. 10 p. m. The Union has also 
employed thirty bicycle-men at Rs. 11 to Rs. 19 p. m. plus cycle allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 2 p. im for distributing milk. 

For each collecting centre the Union has one supervisor, two dairy¬ 
men and one clerk. The supervisor is an employee of the United Pro 
vinces Co-operative Union. Ltd., and 55 per cent, of his pay is contributed 
"by the Milk Union. 

Carriers from villages to collecting centres get pay according to tne 
distance from which they come. It varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 12 per month. 

(2) Ghee. 

Ghee societies are concentrated mostly in the south-western and 
western districts of the United Provinces. There are a few Loan and 
Sale Societies in the province of Madras which deal in ghee 
along with other commodities. Attempts have also been made in recent 
years in the Punjab to organise co-operative societies for the sale of ghee, 
hut progress in this direction in this province has been slow. Practically 
little or no development of marketing of ghee on co-operative lines has 
been made in anv other province or State. 

United Provinces .—In 1939-40, the number of ghee sale societies in 
the United Provinces was 607, with a membership of 12,579. Of these, 
546 societies are affiliated to the ghee sale unions situated in the Agra, 
Etawah, Mainpuri, Bulandshahr and Meerut Districts. The rest are 
situated in other districts and are affiliated to the local Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Ranks. During the year 1939-40. ghee worth Rs. 2,15.000 was sold 
tv all these societies and a profit of Rs. 50,361 was earned. 

(a) The Central Cooperative Ghee Sale Union Ltd., FAawah .—The 
Central Co-operative Ghee sale Union, Ltd., Etawah, is the largest orga¬ 
nisation of its kind in the province. It was registered in 193B and its 
area of operation extends to the whole of the Etawah District. The Union 
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has no individual members and only sale suoieuies ueauug in ghee «re 
affiliated to it. • 

The chief function of the Union is to collect ghee from the affiliated 
societies and to arrange for its sale. The Union also undertakes to clean, 
grade and to arrange for the stocking of ghee and also to open retail sale 
depots or to appoint wholesale agents. Other objects of the Union are 
to teach improved methods of keeping milch cattle, to arrange for medical 
aid for the prevention of epidemics among cattle, to arrange for the 
supply of milch cattle of improved breeds, to maintain and supply stud 
bulls and to arrange for fodder and feeding stuffs for milch cattle, but none 
of these objects has so far been given effect to any appreciable extent. 

(fi Management and organization. —The supreme authority is vested in. 
the General Body consisting of one delegate elected by each affiliated 
society, three representatives of the. financing Bank and three nominees 
•of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, United Provinces. 

The management of the Uniop is entrusted to an Executive Committee 
of 12 members, -not more than 9 of whom are elected by the delegates of 
affiliated societies, one nominee of the financing Bank and two nominees of 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. The Committee elects its own 
‘Chairman for one year. The present Chairman who..is also a leading 
ghee merchant of Etawah is holding the office for a number 
of years. The Union .will be well advised to provide in its 
bye-laws that such of its offices as those of Chairman and Secretary 
should not be held by persons whose interests are likely to clash with 
those of the Union. Such posts ought not, as a rule, be. held by the 
same persons for not more than two consecutive years. It is hoped that 
by this arrangement new energy would be infused into the working of 
the Uniou and its affiliated societies and better results would follow. 

There are 11 ghee circles, each consisting of 15—20 societies. In each 
circle, there is a supervisor and an accountant. Ghee is collected from 
each society usually twice a month under the supervision of the supervisor. 
The accountant keeps the necessary accounts of ghee collected from differ¬ 
ent societies. 

The Union has no Share Capital nor does it make any profit or incur 
loss. According to the bye-laws, the Union is not empowered to take 
loans or accept deposits. * In order, however, to meet its expenses, the 
Union charges from its affiliated societies Re. 1 as commission and 6 
annas as contribution for meeting the cost of soldering material and 
stationery used by the societies, per maund of ghee contracted for supply 
during the previous year. 

(;V) Purchase of ghee by societies under the kataun system .—Members 
can sell their ghee to their societies only under the kataun system. Under 
this system a member enters into an agreement with his society for supply¬ 
ing ascertain fixed quantity of ghee spread over one full ghee season com¬ 
mencing from the 1st October and ending on the 30th September following 
and hypothecates his milch cattle with the society. The society pays 
the members in advance the price of the quantity of ghee contracted by 
them for supply bv borrowing money from the District Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., Etawah, at 10 per cent-, interest per annum. The price paid by the 
society is usually 20 per cent, lower than the price of ghee ruling in the 
Etawah market “and 5 per cent, higher than that, paid by other buyers, 
in villages. . No interest is charged by the society on these amounts. 
A high interest is, however, charged at 13 1/8 per cent, -per annum by 
societies on loans which are not covered by ghee contracts. Such loans are 
advanced from April to July for the purchase of cattle, fodder, etc. and are 
converted into interest free advances in the month of October following 
when the producers execute bonds in favour of the society for supplying ghee 
during the forthcoming season. If a member fails to supply the stipulated 
quantity of ghee within the specified time, he is required to give durin? 
the following .season 25 per cent, more of ghee outstanding against him at 
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the end of September or the price thereof at the rate prevailing in the 
Etawah market. In case a member’s milch animal aborts, die6 or dries 
up due to illness, the penalty of 25 per cent, of more ghee is not levied. 

1 (Hi) System, of collection of ghee by societies from members and its 
despatch to the Union. —Once a fortnight on an appointed day, members 
bring ghee in earthen pots for delivering it to the panchayat of the society 
Before any member's ghee is accepted, its physical examination is made 
by the panchayat in the presence of the supervisor or the accountant. 
Ghee of every member is then weighed separately and relevant entries are 
made in the member’s pass book, ledger and stock ledger. Ghee received 
from different members is then transferred to tins which are weighed 
collectively on a balance kept in each society. These tins contain dis¬ 
tinctive marks so that it may be possible to trace out members con¬ 
cerned if the ghee in any tin is found to be adulterated or otherwise 
defective. These distinctive marks on ghee tins are noted in the forwardim* 
chalans used for despatch of ghee by the society. Every tin is then 
soldered and sealed by the accountant in the presence of the panchayat 
with the society’s seal as well as with the Circle seal. After the tins have 
been soldered and sealed, the society arranges for their despatch, usually 
on horse back, to the headquarters of the supervisor-in-charge of the 
circle. Each consignment is sent under the charge of a weighman. The 
supervisor forwards the ghee tins to the Union as soon as a cart-load of 
ghee is collected. The accountant of the circle accompanies every consign¬ 
ment of ghee.despatched from the supervisor’s headquarter. Forwarding 
chalans are sent with the consignments both when they arc despatched 
by the society and by the supervisor. 

(iti) Handling and sale of ghee by the Union. —On arrival of a consign¬ 
ment of ghee at the Union’s office, the Secretary of the Union examines 
every tin to see whether the seals are intact and draws samples from each 
tin for Butvro-Refractometer readings. The results of these tests are 
recorded in a register which is submitted to the Chairman for scrutiny 
from time to time. If adulteration is suspected in any tin, the matter is 
reported to the Chairman who arranges for the chemical analysis of ghee. 
The Union has made arrangements with a ghee grading station at Etawah 
for the analysis of suspected samples of ghee on payment of a fee. The 
adulterated ghee is returned to the society and suitable action is taken 
against members concerned. After the ghee tins have been tested for 
Butvro-Refractometer readings, they are weighed by the Secretary who 
compares the weight with that noted in the chalan. The chalans sent by 
the societies are retained in the Union’s office and receipts of ghee in each 
tin actually received are issued to the societies concerned. Relevant en¬ 
tries in regard to shortage of weight, if any, are made in the Malbahi 
(stock register), and in the society’s ledger maintained by the Union. A 
report about this is also made to the Chairman along with the circle 
accountant’s explanation. If the Secretary finds that the ghee in any 
tin contains a high proportion of chhachh (butter milk), a sample is taken 
and heated with a view to finding out the proportion of chhachh in the 
tin. Tn case it is found to be in excess of 1 seer per standard maund, 
the whole quantity of ghee in the tin is heated and the chhachh removed. 
The loss so incurred is deducted and the balance is credited in the society’s 
account. The net quantity of ghee thus arrived at is entered in the stock 
register of the Union and the ledger and the pass-book of the society. 

The, Union sells the ghee through the Co-operative Arhat Shop, Ltd., 
Etawah which is located in the same building as the Union’s office. , Ghee 
of each circle is stocked and sold separately. The buyers come to the 
Arhat Shop every morning at about 11-0. By this time, the staff of the 
Union is able to* ascertain the highest price of ghee ruling in the market. 
The offers made by buyers through brokers are communicated to the 
Chairman of the Union and sales are effected with his approval. The Shop 
is responsible for realising the price and paying it to the societies con- 
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cerned. According to the local market {notice, the payment of wjica 
is made on the 3rd day of the sale. Soon after the price of ghee la 
received a voucher is prepared and the amount is deposited with fjie 
District Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Etawah in the account of societies Con¬ 
cerned. The Bank issues receipts to the societies giving details of the 
allocation of the money under‘various heads. On the basis of these receipts 
the societies post their account books. y* 

Ghee is sold either in the local market or to private customers in the 
city. Out of the totai quantity of 1,554 maunds of ghee handled by the 
Union during 1939-40. it sold 1,099 maunds of ghee for Rs. 45,333 ii\ the 
local market, about 126 maunds of ghee for Its. 4,899 direct to consumers in 
the city after clarification and sent the balance for sale to outside markets. 
The Union despatched, as an experimental measure, two wagon loads of 
ghee to Calcutta for sale through a local firm of ghee packers under their 
fbrand and the AGMARK seal, and earned a profit of Rs. 4-4-6 per m&pnd 
on the consignment. The Co-operative Department of the United Pro¬ 
vinces have now under consideration the question of evolving a distinct 
brand for the ghee handled by co-operative sale societies in the province. 

(v ) Market charges. —The following charges which are the same as those 
charged by other merchants are made by the Arhaf Shop from the Union 
-on the sale of its ghee: — 

Commission—per cent- 
Dhalta —8 ch. per maund. 

Miscellaneous—6 ch. per maund. 

Dhalta is passed on to the buyer. Out of 5 ch. received by the Shop 
3. ch. per maund is for the broker. 

In 1939-40, the average cost of transport from societies to circle super¬ 
visors’ headquarters worked out to one rupee per maund of ghee and from 
the circle supervisors’ headquarters to the Union’s office came to 7 annas 
per qpaund of ghee. Arrangements for the transport, of ghee from the 
headquarters of supervisors to the Union are made on contract basis. 

(•of) Efforts to keep up the standard of quality of ghee. —As a result of & 
few cases of adulteration found towards the close of the year 1938-39, 
ghee societies have raised the penalty which may be imposed on members 
for adulterating ghee. Supervisors are also required to take samples of 
ghee occasionally at the time of its ’ weighment in villages where the 
members concerned are present and to forward the same to the Union 
for analysis. Other steps taken to prevent adulteration are that the ghee 
ofweach society is despatched in separate soldered and sealed tins to the 
Union so that it may be possible to locate the offending member. 

(vii) Progress of affiliated ghee sale societies. —The progress of the ghee 
sale societies affiliated to the Union from 1933-37 to 1940-41 is shown in 
the following table: __'__ 


Particulars. 

1938-37. 


1938-39. 

1939-40. 

1940 41. 

dumber of societies . 

45 

! 77 

122 

191 

197 

Number of members . 

794 

1,902 

3,477 

4,660 

5,455 

Quantity of ghee— 

(a) Contracted (maunds) . 

c 833 

1,640 

3,255 

3,928 

2,916 

{&) Received (maunds) . 

205 

1,107 

1,780 

1,442 

1,210 

.’eroentage of collections to 

24-7 

71-5 

54-1 

36-7 

41-5 

demand. 

Average collection of ghee 

10-4 

230 

23-2 

12-4 

8-9 

per number (seers). 






Loans advanced during the 

32,794 

85,134 

1,49.671 

1,19,493 

1,55,183 

year (Rs.). 

Amount due for collection 

35,423 

93,814 

1,85,793 

1,92,497 

2,38,226 

during the year (Rs.). 

24,^48 





Amount collected (Rs.) 

59,792 

1,12,789 

1,11,454 

1,27,545 

Outstanding at the end of 

10,780 

36,022 

73,004 

81,043 

1,08,681 

the year (Rs.). 

Overdue^ (Rs.) 

82 > 

157 

3,054 

33,379 

■M 

Profit (Rs.) 

4,603 

10,140 

15,788 

22,833 

SfljgBvjfy im 

Bonus paid (Rs.) 

77 

1,824 

4,186 

6,246 
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It will be observed from the above figures that the number of societies 
has increased from 45 in 1936-37 to 197 in 1940-41 and the number of 
members from 794 to 5,455. It will, however, be seen that although the 
amount of loan advanced has increased from year to year, the quantities 
of ghee collected have been falling. The collections have not at all been 
satisfactory and the average collection of ghee per member has been very 
poor, in 1940-41, the collection, per member was as low as 8'9 seers as 
against ill'4 seers of average quantity of ghee contracted by each member. 
It will also be noted that the.- loqns outstanding at the close of each year 
have gradually increased from Its. 10,780 in 1936-37 to Rs. 1,08,681 in 
1940-41, 1 but the overdues do not- show a corresponding rise. This is due 
to the fact that contracts for the sale of ghee are made in October-Nov- 
einber and the supplies of ghee are made during the following year. The 
accounts of the Society are closed at the end of June every year and 
by then most -of the buffaloes go dry and no more supplies of ghee can 
be expected. The amount of money due from societies at the close of the 
mouth of June on account of ghee purchases is not, however, shown as 
overdues: On the other hand, supervisors induce the members to convert 
these overdue amounts into fresh advances. This practice is responsible 
for concealment of the overdues. 

It .will be. seen from the foregoing paragraph that the condition of the 
societies has been deteriorating from year to year. Under the kataun 
system, only those persons who are in need of money enter into the con¬ 
tracts. There is no inducement to solvent persons and members who 
have paid their dues in full ro have dealings with the Society and they 
prefer to sell their ghee for cash iu the open market. The result is that 
almost 50 per cent, of the members do not sell their ghee through their 
'societies. In one village society, it was found .that only 5 out of 20 
- members on roll were actually dealing with it. It is desirable that neces¬ 
sary strips should be taken to re-organise the entire sale organisation of 
ghee after a thorough enquiry - lja« been made into the affairs of the societies 
and the Union. The following points appear to deserve special atten¬ 
tion : — 

(1) Over-loaning was done in the past to show quick results and 

overdues are now concealed by in airing fictitious repayments 
at the time of fresh contracts. 

(2) The supervision and control bave been very slack and this is 

mainlV responsible for poor collections and increased over- 
dues. 

(3) The disloyalty of members is due to the fact that the indigenous 

kataun system does not offer any inducement to solvent 
persons to join the society or to continue as active members 
after they have joined. 

It is suggested , that early steps should be taken to realise the due 
from members and all fresh advances should be made only after the pay¬ 
ing capacity of members has been thoroughly examined.- The indigenous 
kataun system may be replaced by another system, namely, purchase for 
cash or sale on member’s account. In the latter case, advances may be 
made against the produce received. The Society may also advance loans 
at reasonable rates of interest for the purchase of milch cattle to members 
who agree ,to sell their ghee to their societies at rates prevailing in the 
different 'localities. There should be stricter supervision and, control by 
the officers of the Co-operative Department over the Accountants Imd the 
Supervisors'of the Union. As has been done in the case of the. Central 
Co-operative Ghe Sale Union, Ltd., Chobonkapura, it is worth considera¬ 
tion whether the Inspector of Co-operative Societies in charge of the Union 
should not also work as its Secretary. 

Further, while organising new societies, care should be taken to see 
that villages selected for starting such societies are situated in a compact 
area so that their working can be properly supervised. It should also be 
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ascertained that sufficient quantity of ghee is available with the persons 
intending to join such a society. To avoid overloaning, advances should 
in no case be made without a previous thorough enquiry into the paying 
capacity of each borrowing member. The offieer-in-oharge ol' the societies 
should be hedil responsible for the regular and adequate supply of the pro¬ 
duct by every member. Prompt and severe -action should, as a rule, be 
taken against the defaulting'members. The scheme of purchase and sale 
of the product should be so designed us to attract really solvent persons 
to join the societies. 

(b) The Central Co-operative Ghee Sale Union, Ltd., ('hubonlcapwa 
(Agra).- The constituent societies of this Union are situated in the Bah 
telndl of Agra which is adjacent to the Etawah district. This is lihe first 
ghee sale union in the United Provinces which was started in 1029. The 
methods of business followed by this Union are similar to those of the 
Centra] Co-operative (Thee Sale Union. Etawah. 

The following table shows the progress of tire societies affiliated to 
the Union from 1936-37 to 1940-41: 


Particulars. 

1936-37. 

* 

1937-3S. 

1938-39. 

1 1939-40. 

1940-41. 

Number of societies 

<>6 

75 

75 

82 

82 

Number of membern . 

1,437 

2,036 

2.296 

2.244 

» 2,064 

Quantity of ghee— 



2,974 

2,327 

1,925 

(a) Contracted (mils.) . • 

2,685 

3,173 

( b ) Received (mds.) 
Percentage of collections to 

1,548 

1,759 

1.5*7 

1,152 

1,060 

demand 

57 -6 

55-i , 

52 0 

49 5 

55-0 

Average supply of uhee 




20-5 

20-5 

per membor (srs.) 

37-8 

34-6 

26-9 

Loans advanced (Rs.) 

58,760 

72,165 

52,675 

30,643 

34,676 

Profit of the year (Rs.) 

11,049 

2,898 

3.919 

9.694 

9,641 

Bonus distributed lo 




i 


members (Rs.) 

251 

977 

392 

498 

478 


It will be observed from the above table that both tile number of 
societies and the number of members; rose steadily from 60 and 1,037 in 
1930-37 to 82 and 2,00)4 in 1940-41 respectively. The percentage of col¬ 
lections ot ghee, ihough not satisfactory, is better than that of the Etawah 
Union. None of the societies is in arrears of the Central Bartk, although 
at the end of the year 19-10-41 the overdue loan against members amounted 
to Its. 24.840. The figures indicate .hat attempts arc being made to 
control the advances of Joans, to improve collections and consolidate the 
financial position of the societies. The advances have been reduced from 
Rs. 72,16") in 1937-38 to Its, 34,675 in 1940-41 and the practice of entering 
into contracts for large supplies of ghee is discouraged. It. may, how¬ 
ever, be mentioned that there is still an overdue of 582 maunds of ghee 
and not more than 50 per cent, of the members actually deal with the 
societies. As has been suggested in the pase of the Etawah Union, the 
present system of purchase of ghee needs revision. 

E.—‘Eggs and Poultry, 

In many parts of India, a number of societies for the ‘sale of eggs 
were formed and closed down in the past. The failure of the co-opera¬ 
tive marketing of eggs is attributed mainly to the high costs of collection 
and the difficulty of Obtaining sufficiently large number of eggs from 
any single centre of production. It is often said that the bulk of persons 
interested in poultry live in outlying villages in the country and keep 
only a few uncared for country hens and cocks. Further the number of 
such persons in a village is usually small which makes it difficult for a 
co-operative society to collect eggs at reasonable costs in sufficient quan¬ 
tities. The marketing surveys of eggs in India and Burma have, however, 
shown that there are some places in the country where 3.000 to 80,000 
eggs are assembled every day (see list at Appendix XVII). It, therefore, 
seems desirable that in future attention should he concentrated to organise 

h 2 
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<*gg b aie societies at these centres or some other places where sufficiently 
large number of eggs are produced in a compact area. 

°The total number of egg sale societies at present in India is not more 
than 20. Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab, the JN.- 
W. F. P., Hyderabad, Travaneore and Cochin have each a few such 
societies. The Frontier Co-operative Egg Grading and Sale Association, 
Lid., and the Martandam Co-operative Poultry Society, Ltd. (Travaneore) 
are perhaps the largest societies of this type. In 1939-40 the Frontier 
society handled 58 8 lakh eggs worth Its. 1,55,000 while the society 
at Martandam collected 140,547 eggs valuing Rs. 8,621. Although 
the Frontier Egg Grading and Sale Association is fully co-operative 
in the sense that almost all its business operations including collec¬ 
tion, cleaning, testing, grading, stamping, packing and sale of eggs aie 
done by members themselves, the association consists of egg collectors, 
and merchants and full advantages of the co-operative marketing of the 
eggs do not go to the producer. The working of the Martandam Co-opera¬ 
tive Poultry Society, Ltd., and of the Katpadi Co-operative Egg Marketing 
Society, Ltd. (Madras), is described below: 

(1) The Martandam Co-operative Poultry Society, Limited 
, (Travancokk). 

The Young- Men's Christian Association,' Travaneore, introduced better 
breeds of poultry in Martandam and the neighbouring villages in 1924. 
As a result of the growing of poultry flocks of these breeds in the villages, 
the problem of marketing of eggs arose, and the Martandam Co-opera r 
tive Poultrv Society, Limited, was organised in 1928 for Yhe purpose. 
During the" first 8 years of its working, the Society however confined its 
activities to the advancement of loans to members for the purchase of 
birds while the Y. M. C. A. centre, Martandam, attended to the sale of 
eggs. The Society took over in 1930 the marketing of eggs from the 
Y. M. C. A. who handed over to the Society the accumulated profits 
amounting to about Rs. 500 from the egg sale business. 

fa) Capital and manage merit .--Pinch member- has to purchase at 
leust one share of the value of Rs. 5 payable in 20 monthly instalments 
of 4 annas each. The management of the society is entrusted to a manag¬ 
ing committee of 7 members elected from the General Body of the 
Society. The Managing Committee, assisted by a manager, looks after 
the day to day business of the Society. 

(b) Assembling of eggs. —Members and non-members bring tbeir eggs 
to the Society everv Monday and Thursday. The collection of eggs begins 
at 6 a.m. in the morning. "The members stand in a queue as they come 
and pass on their eggs to the Manager of .the Society for testing, grading 
and stamping. After the eggs hove been tested and graded, an entry 
is made in the member’s pass'book showing the number of eggs and 
their grades. The Society makes outright purchases and the payment of 
price is made once a month on the basis of the entries made in the 
pass book and relevant registers of the Society. 

(c) Grading and marking. —Every egg is tested for freshness usually 
fcv water test.' Only such eggs as pass this t^st are accepted by the Society 
provided that they answer to the weight specification); laid down bv the 
Society for A or B grade eggs. Eggs weighing If oz. and over are classed 
as “A” and those weighing below If oz. but not below' 14 oz. each are 
classed as “B”. All the eggs thus graded are then marked with the 
producer’s number and stamped with a rubber stamp bearing the words 
"Martandam quality O. K.’’ which appears to be too long an inscription 
on an egg. The rejected eggs are sold by the producers themselves in 
the market. 

(d) Sale of eggs. —The Society does not send eggs for sale .to mer¬ 
chants in any market but has regular customers who purchase eggs from it 
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once or twice a week. The Society’s customers belong to such distant 
places as Madras, Madura, Kodadianal, Kollengode, Trichinipoly, Calicut 
and even Bombay. The Society supplies eggs on three days’ guarantee^ 
If any egg is found bad Within three days’ of receipt, the customer has 
to inform the Society giving the date -of receipt of eggs as well as the 
grade and the producer’s number on the eggs. Such bad eggs are replaced 
by the Society in the next consignment which may be despatched to the 
customer. Bills for the realisation of dues are sent to the customers 
every month. 

(<;) Methods of'packing of eggs for despatch to outstations Each egg 
Is wrapped according to the grade “A” or “B” in white or yellow paper 
respectively. Eggs are then placed in layers in bamboo baskets with 
straw- packing at the bottom, on the sides and on the top of the basket. 
The top of the basket is covered with gunny cloth which is sewed and 
properly sealed. 

(/) Number of members and volume of business handled. —The num¬ 
ber of members of the Society was 223 in 1937-38 and it handled 140.547 
eggs in 1939-40 realising Its. 8,621 as their price. 

[g ) Staff. —The Society employs a manager on Rs. 25 per month with 
a travelling allowance of Its. 2-8-0 per month for touring in villages. He 
is also paid 8 per cent, of the annual profits of the Society. There are 
also a clerk and a peon who are paid Rs. 12 and Re. 7 per month res¬ 
pectively. 

(h) Advantages to members.—-Egg dealers in the local shandies do not 
pay on the basis of quality or size of eggs. The egg producer is able to 
get from the Society a reasonable price for his better . quality eggB. 
Generally the Society also pays out of its profits every year & bonus to 
members pro rata the number of eggs sold through it. ^Further, the 
Society has introduced a thrift system according to which members are 
required to deposit one chuchram (6-74 pies) per rupee out of the price 
of eggs they receive from the Society. This amount is repaid, to them 
at the end of the year. 

(2) Tue Katpadi Co-operative Egg Marketing Society, Ltd. (Madras). 

The society w r as organised in 1933 by the American Arcot Mission 
Agricultural Institute at Katpadi which has a well established poultry 
farm. The aim of organising the Society was to introduce among the 
local Christians in particular, improved breeds of poultry from the farm 
and to disseminate the knowledge of poultry keeping. The sale of eggs 
by the Society w'as taken up later. The Socioty worked as an unregister¬ 
ed body up to 1939 when it was registered under the'Madras Co-operative 
Societies Act. 

Membership is open both to individuals and co-operative societies 
situated within the district of North Arcot and villages within 10-miles 
of Katpadi in the Chittoor district. The number of individual members 
is only 35 and so far there has been no society member. The Society is 
managed by a Board of Management consisting of five members elected 
at the annual general meeting of the Society. The Principal of the 
Mission Agricultural Institute. Katpadi, is the President and the chief 
executive officer of the Society. The capital of the Society consists of 
2,000 shares of Re. 1 each. TTp to the end of 1940-41. only 88 shares wer© 
sold to members. The Society is a member of the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Marketing Society. Ltd. 

(a) System of purchase and sale of eggs. —Members of the Society 
bring eggs from their villages on Mondays and Thursdays. The Marketing 
Officer of the Society candles and grades eggs' ; after they are washed. 
The prices are fixed fyy the Board of. Management according to the size of 
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eggs. Tainted and stale eggs•are rejected. The following table shows 
the grade standards of eggs and their purchase and sale prices in June 
1941: 


Grade. 

Minimum 
weight of 
each egg. 

Buying 
rates per 
dozen. 

Selling 
rates per 
dozen. 


oz. 

Annas. 

Annaa. 

A. 

o 

8 

12 

B. 

H 

6 

10 

C. 

H 

5 

0 > 

D. 

Below 1£ J 

4 

6 


Prices of eggs are paid to members soon after ttic eggs have been 
tested and graded. The Society sells its eggs mostly in outside markets 
either direct or through the Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing 
Society, Limited. Tim quantity of eg'gs sold through the Madras Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Marketing Society, Limited, is very small. In 1989- 
40 the Society sold eggs worth Its. 440 only through the Provincial 
Society. 

The Society has permanent customers in Madras. Ootacamund, 
Tan jure, Kodaikanal and 1 Vellore. When eggs are sent outside Katpadi. 
iii extra charge of 2 annas per dozen is tnade from buyers for freight 
and packing. ' Usually, there is no difficulty in realising dues from the 
buyers. The total outstanding against the buyers nr the close of 1940-41. 
was Us. 809. 

(b) Volume of hu*hicxx handled and profit* earned .—Volume of busi¬ 


ness handled during the last 5 years is given below: — 

Year. No. of eggs. Value. 

Rs. 

1937 . . •. 75,833 1,902 

1938 ._ . 94,578 2,224 

1939 (up.tn 30th September) .' 93,501 1,084 

1939- 40 (1st October 1939 to 30th June 1940, . 98,107 2,100 

1940- 41 (1st- July 1940 to SOUi June 1941) 132,020 2,903 


During the first year of its working (1989-40) as a registered society 
it'earned a profit of Rs. fit". 

Loans for the purchase of fowls arc granted by the Society up to Rs. 
25 per member provided that he fins purchased at least one share for 
every Rs. 5 or part thereof he-, wants to borrow. 

(<•) Staff .-—'The staff of the Society consists of a Marketing Officer with 
training in poultry keeping and testing and grading of eggs, and a peon. 
These persons are paid Rs. 25 and Rs. ID per month respectively. 

CHAPTER IV.—CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

A.—General. 

The consumers’ movement has made much progress in England and 
perhaps no other country in the world can claim greater success in this 
form of co-operation. Although Owen had started his ‘Labour Exchange’ 
for the. benefit of labourers, the Equitable Pioneers’. Society formed by 
Flannel Weavers of Rochdale., in 1844 was the first successful attempt 
under popular control to provide its members with domestic requirements 
at market prices and to distribute a bonus to shareholders in proportion 
to their purchases. Conditions in India, however, differ widely. It- is 
not an industrial country and a vast majority of its population is engaged 
in or dependent on agriculture. The development, of agricultural credit 
societies ha$>, therefore, received more attention in this country than any 
other form of co-operation. 

B.—Consumers’ stores in India. 

A number of consumers’ sfores wore formed in the past in different 
provinces and States, hut most of them failed. The chief causes of their 
failure were: 

(p Although these stores admitted members of different classes, 
positions and occupations whose requirements vsried widely, 
they did not stock sufficiently lnrcc varieties of articles to 




meet the taste • ot different classes oi members. This not 
only made the stores unpopular but also reduced the busi¬ 
ness turnover and increased the cost ot management. Fur¬ 
ther, the heterogeneous type of membership led to party fac¬ 
tions within the management. 

(ii) The demand for goods required by, members was not always 
carefully studied and the- stores often stocked articles and 
fixed their prices according to flu- whims of the Manager or 
the Managing Director. There have been instances where 
some articles stocked by such stores could not be sold for 
many years arid for which only about ‘25 per cent, of the 
purchase price was realised biter bv auction sale. The lack of 
business experience of the'executives of the stores and the 
staff has been mainly responsible for this state of affairs. 

(ill) Stores allowed sales on credit which resulted in heavy losses 
on account of bad debts. 

•(»p) Very often inexperienced youngmeu, related to. or friends of, 
the members or office bearers were appointed as salesmen 
and it was difficult to control such persons. 

The total number of consumers’ stores in India is small as will ,bc seen 
from the following table which shows their number in different provinces 
and States and the value of goods sold by them during the year 1030-40: 


Province*— 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bihar 

United Province.- 
Punjab (1938-3V 
Central Province;!- 1 
Assam 
Others 


State# - 

Mysore 
Hydera bad. 
Travaneoro 
Cochin 
Others 


Tula I 


Grand Total 


Loss helow P-s. 300. 



Approx i- 

| Number of 

mate 

1 Stores. 

value of 
goods sold. 


(Thousand 


rupees.) 

35,62 

xo 

6,06 

44 

4.90 

K 

1,1)7 

2C> 

1,64 

13 

1,26 

:io 

2,01 

1 7 

1,7“> 

18 

2.08 

420 n 

57,1!) 


I6.lt) 

(i 

IS 


3,53 

17 

0,35 

6 

38 

127 

29.63 

547 

86.82 


no- --Not available 


Profit 

earned. 


(Thousand 

rupees.) 

68 

18 

18 

6 

S 

>> 

a 

8 

, I 

1,36 

72 
—n 
na 

1 

76 

2,12 


It wilt be seen from the above table' that there are only 547 consu¬ 
mers’ stores which handled goods worth about Its. 8fi,82,<)00 and together 
earned a profit- of about Rs. 2,12,000. It, will, however, be observed that 
this form of co-operation is more popular in South India than anywhere else. 
352 stores or .about fid per cent, of flic total arc situated in 1*1)0 Province 
of Madras and the Mysore, Travnncore and Cochin States. The stores 
in these tracts together sold goods worth Rs. 04,60.001) or about 75 per 
cent, of the total. Not only the consumers' stores are more popular in 
South India, but South Indians, wherever they are in' sufficient number 
have organised a store for themselves. There arc South Indian Co¬ 
operative Stores in .Poona, Bombay, Karachi, Delhi and other places and 
almost all of them an- reported to be doing well. The only other province 
where consumers’ co-operation has made any headway is Bombay, where 
there are 30 stores with a membership exceeding 8,200 These stores 









together sold goods worth Rs. 6,06,000 and earned a profit of Its. 18,000. 
The thirty co-operative stores in the Central Provinces appear to be small 
institutions. Although the number of stores in the United Provinces is 
25, the business handled by tbem i« Its. 1,64,000 or only Rs. 6,560 per 
store. The consumers' stores in other areas are few and’ unimportant 
and deserve jui mention. 

The working of a few successful consumers’ stores in this country is 
described below: 

(1) The Tripijcane Cuban Co-operative Society, Limited, Madras. 

A lew enthusiastic young men of the middie class of the Madras City 
residing in the Triplicane Area formed the Triplicane Co-operative Stores 
in April 1904. The store was subsequently registered as a co-operative 
credit society in 1905. Since the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, X of 
1904, did not provide for the registration of societies other than credit, 
a credit department was attached f,o the stores as a necessity. The 
society developed mom on the non-credit side than on the credit. The 
credit' branch was closed in 1983 and no loans are now being issued by' 
it. Incidentally, the society is the premier consumers’ organisation in 
India. 

^he chief aim of the society is to purchase tin* necessaries of life for 
retail sale to members. 

Tne share capital of the society is composed of 40.000 shares of Rs. 5 
each. Persons residing or having their usual place of business in the 
city of Madras or within 20 milos from Fort St. George are eligible for 
membership. Co-operative Societies having their place of business in 
the Madras Province are also eligible for membership. The number of 
members at the close of 1939-40. was 6,128, of which 12 were co-operative 
societies. The liability of members for the debts of the society is limited 
to the face value of the shares held by them. 

Management .—The supreme authority is vested in the general body 
which meets twice a year. Every member of the society is attached to 
one of the 29 branches. Every branch which has not less than 75 mem¬ 
bers attached to it and had a sale of Rs. 10.000 during the previous 6 
months, is entitled to send a Director to the Board of Directors of the 
Society elected by the members of that branch from amongst themselves. 
The number of such Directors at present is 15. The Directors so elected 
co-opt two directors from among the members of the society. The Board 
of Directors is entrusted with the day to day management of the society 
To look after the various activities t>f the society the Board appoints com¬ 
mittees of its own members to whom all or some of the powers of the 
Board are delegated. At present, there is an office committee, a pur¬ 
chase committee, a credit committee and an education committee. For 
the administration of -each branch there is a p anchayat elected by the 
members of the branch. 

Methods of working .—The Society deals iu various commodities of 
which foodstuffs are the most important. As a rule it does not sell on 
credit or to non-members. In order to provide the best quality produce 
to its members arrangements have been made for the purchase of oil. 
paddv, butter and other articles direct from the producing areas. The 
Society has got its own ^il mills and owns 8 wooden Pinto rhekkus rar 
by electricity: Tt has also obtained on lease a mill in Kodavallur in the 
•Nellore district for a regular supply of pure. Nellore nee. Paddv is pur¬ 
chased direct, from the producers and is milled at the Society’s mill. 
About 3.060 bags of rice are transported to Madras even- month. Arrange¬ 
ments for the handpounding of rice have also beep made at Kodavallur 
Where about 700 hags of rice are handpounded every month for the society. 
Through its agency at Gudiv.ada in the Kistna district, the Society pur¬ 
chases about 400 tins of butter every month, a maior portion of which i? 
sold as such and. the balance is melted and distributed as ghee 
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The financial condition of the Society may be seen from its bal&nee 
sheet for half year ending June 1940 which is summarised below: 


Property and assets. 


Liabilities. 


Cash in hand and in bank 

Rs. 

23,163 

Share capital . 

Re. 

83,213 

Investments 

1,26,910 

Reserve Fund . 

1,06,281 

Shares in banks and societies. 
Building, machinery and furni¬ 
ture .... 

3,481 

Common Good Fund 

38,308 

1,16,7^2 

Dividend Equalisation Fund 
Other Funds 

16,767 

3,162 

Weights and measures 

1,228 

Deposits .... 

1,06,294 

Stock on hand 

1,14,842 

Miscellaneous . 

52,726 

Loans due .... 

6,146 

Profit .... 

9.510 

Miscellaneous 

Total , 

22,699 

4,16,261 


4,16,261 


As will be seen from the above table, the Society has accumulated 
Us. 1,06,281 in the Reserve Fund and possesses buildingb and machinery 
valued at Rs. 1,16,792. The value of paid up shares in the society 
amounts to Rs. 83,213. It earned a net profit of Rs. 9,510 on its working 
capital. It may be noted that the Society has been regularly declaring 
a dividend on shares and allowing bonus on purchases made by members. 

The Society issues a monthly journal entitled “The Triplicane Urban 
Co-operative Society Bulletin” to all its members, free of cost. The 
bulletin contains an account of the activities of the Society and its branches 
and subjects relating to consumers’ co-operation are also discussed in it. 

(2) The South Indian Co-operativb Consumers’ Society, Limited, 

Matcnga, Bombay. 

The Society at Matunga was formed early in January 1924 by a few 
South Indians residing in Bombay. The aim of the Society is to supply the 
domestic requirements to its members including foodstuffs, apparels, etc., 
at reasonable prices. Membership is open only to the members of the 
South Indian Community residing in Bombay. The share capital of the 
Society consists of 2,000 shares of Rs. 10 each and its management is 
entrusted to a committee elected for one year at the annual general 
meeting by the shareholders. The progress of the Society from 1924-25 
onwards is given in the following table: 


Yoar. 

Number of 
members. 

Total 

salee to the 
nearest 
rupee. 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Dividend 

declared. 

Bonus 
declared 
(in the 
rupee). 



Rs. 

Rh. 

Per cent. 

Pies. 

1924-26 

90 

8,304 

6 

6 1/4 

6 

1925-26 . 

150 

20,146 

33 

6 1/4 

4 

1926-27 . 

267 

33,505 

89 

0 1/4 

4 

1927-28 

299 

49,791 

378 

6 1/4 

:> 

1928-29 

366 


680 

6 1/4 

4 

1929-30 

438 

74,735 

1,183 

6 1/4 

4 

1930-31 

507 


1,486 

6 1/4 

6 

1931-32 

599 

92,346 

2,073 

6 1/4 

3 

1 1/2 

1932-33 

651 


2,408 

6 1/4 

1933-34 

680 

84,827 

2,62) 

3 1/8 

1 

1934-35 

711 

92,116 

2,899 

3 1/8 

] 1 1- 

1935-36 

717 

89,41*2 

3,097 

6 1/4 

6 

1936-37 

768 

1,70,455 

3,567 

6 1/4 

6 

1937-38 

899 

1,41,032 

4,198 

6 1/4 

4 

1938-39 

9 86 

1,47,350 

5,421 

6 

6 

1939-40 

1.087 

1,68.048 



6 


It will be observed from the above table that the number of members 
and business turnover have steadily increased from year to year. The 
number of members and value of sales has increased from 90 and 
Rs. 8,304 in 1924-2. r > to 1,087 and Rs. 1,08,048 respectively in 1939-40 
and a reserve fund exceeding Rs. 5,500 has been accumulated. The 
Society has been able to pay a fairly reasonable dividend every year and 
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ha6 also allowed bonus to its members on the purchases made by them 
at an average of 4J pies per rupee. 

Methods of working .—The Society usually makes its purchases from 
the Bombay market but a number of articles regarding which the members 
aro more fastidious are imported from South Indian markets. For 
instance, rice is purchased from the Chidambaram market in 'the Madras 
Province and gingellv oil is also imported from the markets of that pro¬ 
vince. Amongst the important, articles which the Society stocks are rice, 
dal, chillies and gingelly and coconut oil. Besides, the society also 
purchases milk direct from cattle sheds for its members. Except that gur 
is sometimes imported from Nira Canal Purchase and Rale Union, Limited, 
Baramati, the Society does not make any purchases from producers’ 
societies. 

The. sales arc made for cash, or on deposit basis. At the beginning of 
each month, most of the members deposit with the Society a sum which 
they expect would be sufficient to cover the value of articles they propose 
to purchase. Since the year 1988 the system of sending the Society’s 
servants to members for collecting their indents thrice a week has also 
been working successfully. 

In the beginning, the shop of the Society was housed in a rented 
room and the business hours were limited from 7 to 8-80 in the morning 
and 7 to 8-80 in the evening. The sales were conducted by members of 
the committee as the Society could 'not afford to employ a salesman. 
Now the society has its own building valued at Rs. 40,121. Tt maintains 
its own staff and the office hours have also been extended from 7 to 12 
in the morning and from 4-30 to 9-30 in the evening. 

(8) The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company Employees' 
Co-operative Society, Limited, Dadab, Bombay. 

The Society was formed in 1923 to supply the necessaries of life to the 
employees of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company. 
The capital of the society consists of A and B Class shares. The value of 
‘A’ Class share is Rs. 10 and that of a ‘B’ Class share is Rs. 5. *B’ Class 

shares are. meant for members drawing a salary of Us. f>0 p. m. and below. 
The liability of members is limited to the face value of shares held by them. 

Management. —The! supreme authority of the Society is vested in the 
general body of shareholders which meets once a year. A committee of 
9 is elected from amongst the members to look after the day to day 
business. Members of the ‘ committee represent 7 different departments 
of the Railway Company. Besides the committee, a supervisory board 
consisting of the President, Vice-President and 8 representatives of 
shareholders i9 formed. The duty of the Board is to examine, if neces¬ 
sary, the accounts of the Society, to supervise the working of the Com¬ 
mittee and to watch the general interest of the Society. 

The following table shows the progress of the Rocietv from 1923-24 to 
1939-40: 



Members at- 



Yenr. 

the end of 
the yenr. 

Sale. 

Net pro6t. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

192.1-24.. 

847 

69,524 

128 

1924-2'.. 

888 

1,48,446 

2,845 

1925-21!. 

905 

1,18,430 

1,295 

1926-27. 

968 

1,09.850 

3,352 

1927-28 . 

1,035 

1,31,797 

2,960 

1928-29 . 

1,164 

1,35,116 

3,679 

1929-30 . 

1,231 

1,50.314 

3,906 

1930-3). 

1,336 

1,60.523 

2,737 

1931-32 . 

1,264 

1,16,984 

2,206 

1932-33 . 

1.303 

1,18,248 

2,703 

1933-34 . 

1.320 

1.28,553 

2.64S 
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Year 

Members at 
the end of 
the year. 

Sale. 

■ Net profit. . 





Rs. 

Ra. 

1934-35 . 



1,287 

1,36,327 

2,587 

1935-36 . 

. 

, , 

1,234 

1,46,822 

3,441 

1936-37 . 


• • 

1,188 

1,32,066 

1,672 

1937-38 . 



1,144 

1,13,324 

2,206 

1938-39 . 



1,156 

1,19,293 

2,206 

1939-40 . 

• 

. 

1,201 

1,26,700 

2,383 


It will be observed from the above figures that the number of members 
has increased to 1,201 and average sales to Rs. 1,26,700 and that the 
Society has worked at a, profit every year. 


Methods of working .—The Society stocks such commodities and articles 
as may be required by an average member. In addition to" supplying 
foodstuffs, it has a tailoring department and also a department for dis¬ 
pensing medicines. The important commodities in which the Society 
deals are rice, wheat, dal, sugar, ghee, charcoal and gilr. The employees 
of the society get a pasj for travelling to and from markets on the 
B., B. & C. I. Railway. Most of ’the purchases are made-in the Bombay 
market. Only gur in small quantities is sometimes purchased from the 
Nira Canal Purchase and Sale Union, Limited, Baramati (Poona). 

The Society sells fot cash but credit may be allowed to a member to 
the extent ‘of half of his monthly salary or up to the amount which the 
head of, his department may agree to deduct, from his monthly salary, 
whichever is less. By the 0th of each month, the Society prepares and 
submits the bills against each member for the previous calendar month 
to the head of the department concerned, who credits the amounts due 
to the Society’s account by making deductions from the salary payable to 
the-'members on the 1st of the following month. In this manner the 
possible abuses pf sales on credit are safeguarded. 

The Society has accumulated Rs. 6,060 in the reserve fund, Rs. 2,421 
in the building fund and has also been able to declare a decent dividend" 
to its shareholders front year to year. Its office is situated at T)adar in 
a small building which has costed it Rs. o,450. 

(4) The Banga Lakshmi Co-operative Stores, Limited, Lahore. 

The Store was registered on 9tli August 1980. It was originally started 
with the object of meeting the special ' requirements of the Bengalee 
community of Lahore, in such articles as saree-s, oils, scents, etc. It has 
now grown into a general provisions and grocery store. A wide range of 
articles from groceries and provisions to stationery, dressing requisites, 
medicines, books in Bengalee, cloth and hosiery are now kept in stock 
for sale by the Store. It also deals in graded ata and ghee. 

Only a Bengalee of good charadet and not less than 18 years of age 
residing in Lahore and within a radius of ten miles from the General Post 
Office, Lahore, can become a member of the store. The capital of the 
Store consists of an undetermined number of shares of the value of Rs. 10 
each. The liability of the members is limited to the face value of shares 
held by them. The progress oi the Store from 1935-86 to 1939-40 is 
shown in the following table: 



1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

Number of members (indivi- 

118 

116 

107 

113 

Ill 

duals). 

Value of goods sold (Rs.) 

24,576 

24,290 

26,517 

. 

27,347 

28.931 

Cash (Rs.) . 

7,763 

7,245 

9,376 

10,270 

11,066 

Credit (Rs.) . 

16,813 

17,045 

17,141 

47,077 

17,865 

Reserve Fund (Rs.)i 

■HI 

348 

513 

698 

834 

Working capital (Rs.) • 

5.132 

5,359 

5.109 

5,803 

6,8.29 

Profit (Rs.). 

571 

653 

742 

542 

.138 
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It will be observed from the preceding table that the number of members 
during the last 5 years has remained almost stationary but the value of 
goods sold has increased from Rs. 24,576 in 1935-36 to Rs. 28,931 in 
1939-40 It may he noted that the proportion of cash sales to total, 
though still low, has increased from 31'6 per cent, in 1935-36 to 38'3 per 
cent, in 1939-40. The society has earned a profit and distributed a bonus 
on cash sales every year. The reason for low profits in 1939-40 is that 
the society had to incur heavy expenditure on litigation in respect of 3 cases 
of sale of adulterated ghee. 

Methods of working .—The Society as a rule sells on cash basis both 
to members and non-members. Jn ease of members, however, sales may 
be made on a month’s,credit up to the limit of a member’s paid up share 
capital. Credit sales in excess of the above limit require the approval of 
the committee of management but in, no case the credit sales are to 
exceed the member’s paid up shares by more than Rs. 30 without the 
previous approval of the general meeting. At the end of the year 1989-40 
the amount due airainsl members on account of sales on credit was 
Rs. 2,497. 

C.—Some special features of the Indian consumers’ movement. 

It will be observed from the account of these 4 sales stores that all 
of them insist on cash sales and allow credit only when adequate safe¬ 
guards against loss have been made. It may be noted that the members 
of these stores belong to the same class or community and the business 
of the society is controlled by the executive elected bv them. These 
stores have followed the three main principles of Rochdale Pioneers— 
democratic control, sale for cash on market prices and distribution of 
bonus to members in proportion to their purchases. 

The progress of the consumers’ movement in the South is mainly due 
to the success of the Triplieano Urban Co-operative Society, Madras, 
which gave an incentive to middle class .consumers in the tnofaml towns 
to organise a number of stores on the model of the Madras Society. Also, 
the Co-operative Department of this Province watered the growth of this 
form of co-operation with interest and its policy from 1920 onwards has 
been one of encouraging the development of consumers’ stores whenever 
possible. The consumers’ movement received further stimulus after the 
outbreak of War in 1939 when there was a rise in prices and, in order 
to save the consumers from profiteering the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Madras, took the initiative of organising the consumers them¬ 
selves into buying organisations and by the end of the first, year of the 
War more than 150 consumers’ stores were organised in different 
districts. The Committee on Co-operation in Madras (1939-40) have also 
stressed the need for organising co-operative stores amongst industrial 
workers and have recommended that Government should make it -obliga¬ 
tory on the part of emplovees to start, and run such societies for their 
workers. 

D.—Consumers* stores for agriculturists. 

Although a number of agricultural societies of different types cater for 
the requirements of their members as a side business, there are very few 
consumers’ stores for agriculturists in India.. In the Bombay Province, 
the only society of this type for agriculturists is the Boramani Consumers’ 
Co-operative Society. Limited in Sholapur. It is a tiny institution which 
sold goods worth only Rs. 3.888 during the year 1939-40. At Gosnba in 
Bengal, a consumers’ store for agriculturists is located in close, proximity 
fo the offices of the Gosaba .Tomini Rice Mill and Dhanva Bikrav Samity, 
Limited, and is reported to be doing good work. The Daurala Kisan Store, 
in the United Provinces, caters for the reouirements of cultivators of that 
area, particularly those who visit Daurala during the cone season to 
dispose of their sugarcane crop at the premises of the local sugar factors 
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The store handled goods worth Ks. 12,219 and earned a profit of Rs. 801 
in 1989-40. In the Pun]ab, the consumers stores for agriculturists 
situated in the Criminal Tribes Settlements are reported to be doing well. 

In Baroda, there are a few village stores which are small institutions 
dealing mainly in domestic requisites. 

.Grain banks also function partly as consumers' stores and advance 
grain for domestic consumption to members. They deal mostly in the 
staple crop of the area served by them. At the time of harvest, members 
are required to contribute a small quantity of grain for a fixed period. These 
banks also take loans for the purchase of stock from the Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Banks to which they are sometimes affiliated. Advances of grain 
arc made both for seed and for domestic consumption at 12’5 to 25 - 0 per 
cent, interest as against 50'0 to lOO'O per cent, charged,by local merchants 
and xamindars. The oldest grain banks are in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Coorg, but recently this type of societies have been formed in the Nizam’* 
Dominions as well. 

E.—The linking of consumers’ and producers’ societies. 

Consumers’ and producers’ associations are really parts of the same 
movement. Both aim at eliminating the middleman, and ameliorating 
the condition of the economically weak. In recent years considerable 
attention has been paid by co-operators all over the world to link up the 
consumers’ and the producers’ societies. For instance, the Co-operative 
Wholesale Sooiety in England, a consumers’ organisation, purchases some 
of its requirements from co-operative producers’ organisation in foreign 
countries and the New Zealand Producers’ Co-operative Marketing Associa¬ 
tion is reported to have been formed on the initiative of this Society. 
The producers’ societies in Denmark supply livestock products to con 
sumers’ co-operative Societies in England, Scotland and other countries 
In France, consumers’ stores sometimes finance the producers’ associa¬ 
tions in order to enable them to meet private competition. In New 
Zealand, efforts are made in the first instance to unite the local agricul¬ 
tural and urban interests, which represent the producers and consumers 
respectively, in a single society or in the alternative the activities of the 
producers’ and the consumers’ associations may be co-ordinated. 

Tn India, very little has so far been done in this direction and only 
a few societies of consumers and producers have attempted to link up 
their activities. For instance, in the United Provinces, a co-operative 
consumers’ stores at Agra sometimes buys ghee from one of the Ghee 
S f ale Unions. The Surat City Co-operative Milk Supply Society, an 
organisation of consumers, has a few goalis as its members. The Society 
advances loans to these members for the purchase of cattle and feeding 
stuff. The goalis supply pure milk at market rates and share the profits 
of the Society with other cohsumer-members. Such instances are, how¬ 
ever, few ana far between. 

i In'the Madras Province, however, concentrated efforts have beerr made 
to link up producers’ and consumers’ societies. As has'already been 
mentioned in the previous chapter, the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Marketing Society, Limited, was organised for. co-ordinating 'the activi¬ 
ties of the producers’ and the consumers’ societies. Besides this, - a 
number of producers’ societies in .this province directly deal with con¬ 
sumers’ stores. In Bombay also, a Provincial Society on the lines of 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society is being organised. 

The financial advantages of connecting producers’ societies with con¬ 
sumers’ stores are obvious. A comparison of the cost of assembling and 
distribution of 100 Sathgudi oranges from Kodur to Madras through the 
ordinary channel of trade on the one hand and through co-operative socie¬ 
ties on the other is shown in the following table and the diagram facing 
page 96. 



m 

(Figures in buckets represent percentages and are based on consumers 

price - 100.) 


] 

Through 

Through 

Particulars. 

middle- 

co-operative 


mon. 

societies. 


Rs. a. r. 

Rs. a. r. 

Price paid by consumer ...... 

6 8 0 

6 8 0 

Retailers’ marcin. 

(100) 

(100) 

0*14 0 

0 13 6 


(13-1) 

(14-2) 

Cost of retailing . 

0 5 3 

0 14 6' 


(■V0) 

(13*9) 

Market charges payablo by retailers .... 

o r» 3 

(5-0) 

Nil 

Handling and marketing charges at Madras payable by 

0 6 0 

0 1 » 

seller. 

(G-5) 

(1-7) 

Railway freight 

o r> o 
(4-8) 

| o Id 3 

0 5 0 
(4-8) 

0 2 0 

Handling und rnuikoLing charge* at Kodnr 


(M-8) 

(2-7) 

Price received by grower 

3 8 0 

i i 


(53-8) 

(62-7) 


* Includes cost of management'. 


It will he observed from the above table that the producer realise* 
8'9 per cent, more by selling his oranges through the Society while the 
retailers’ margin of 14'2 per cent, goes to the consumers* store which is 
ultimately passed on to members. If the _Kodui Producers' Society sells 
the oranges of its members through a middleman at Madras, an expense 
of 6, to 9 pies per rupee is incurred on account of commission to the agent 
and the extra profit of the grower is reduced by ;! to f> per cunt' 
Similarly, a consumers’ store pays 5 per cent, of fIje value of oranges 
purchased to the commission agent if it does not deal direct, with the 
producers’ society. 

Another example, which further illustrates the advantages which pro¬ 
ducers’ and consumers’ societies can obtain by linking their activities 
to be found in the marketing of gin. In the Bombay Province, there are 
many producers’ societies dealiug in gin. As the commodity is in demand 
in every middle and lower class household, almost all the consumers’ 
stores stock it for retail to their members. A comparison of the price 
spread of one maund of gur from Belapur to Bombay through middlemen 
and through co-operatives is shown in thO following table and the diagram 
facing this page. 

(Figures in brackets represent percentages and are based on consmners 
price — 100.) 


Particulars. 

Through 

mer¬ 

chants. 

Through 

Co-operative 

Societies. 

Price paid by consumer . 

Rs. A. P. 

8 5 0* 

Rs. A. P^ 

8 6 0* 

Cost of retailing ........ 

(100) 

0 10 0 

(100) 

0 10 6f 

Retailers’ margin ........ 

(7-5) 

0 6 0 

(7-9) 

1 1 6 

Wholesaler’s cost and margin ...... 

(4-5) 

0 12 0 

(13-1) 

Handling charges at Bombay . 

. (9-0) 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

Railway freight 

(6-3) 

0 2 10 

(6-3) 

0 2 10 


(2-1) 

(2-1) 


* Average 1938. 
t Includes cost of management. 
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Particulars. 

Through 

mer¬ 

chants. 

Through 

Co-operative 

Societies. 

Handling and packing charges payable by buyer at Belapur. 

Market charges payable by buyer at Belapur . 

Assembling charges payable by seller .... 

Seller’s price ...•••••• 

Re. a. r. 

0 5 0 

(3-8) 

0 1 6 
(11) 

0 3 0 
(2-3) 

6 5 8 
(64-4) 

Rs. a. p. 

0 50 
(3-8) 

0 11 
(O '8) 

5 9 1 
(67 0) 


It will be observed from the above figureB that a member of the Belapur 
Producers’ Society realises 2 6 per cent, more than other producers while 
the consumers' store gains 13'1 per cent. According to the market 
practice, a producer, whether a member of the Producers’ Co-operative 
Society or not, has to pay 1*5 per cent, as dhalta to the buyer but in case 
the gur is sold direct to a consumers’ store this is retained by the producer. 
The co-operative store, on the other hand, does not have to pay marketing 
charges payable by buyers to the commission agent.- 

From the two examples given above it will be seen that there is a saving 
of 231 per cent, and 15'7 per cent, in the marketing of oranges and gur 
through co-operatives from Kodur to Madras and from Belapur to Bombay 
respectively, which is normally retained as profit by middlemen. This 
shows that it is in the long run more economical and profitable to obtain 
commodities from co-operative organisations and also sell them through 
such institutions. 

In order to secure better cash returns and an assured market for the 
produce of their members, it is to the interest of the producers’ societies 
that the consumers’ movement should develop rapidly and that these two 
types of co-operative organisation should work together as closely as 
practicable. To secure the best results from the linking up of these two 
types of organisations, it is of the utmost importance that the producers’ 
societies should supply, at competitive prices, goods of such qualities and 
descriptions as are required by the members of consumers’ stores. 

The staff of the Central Agricultural Marketing Department have 
recently (August, 1942) formed a consumers’ co-operative society with a 
view to providing facilities for the supply of foodstuffs and other article# 
to its members. The Society has been making its purchases, as far as 
practicable, direct from the neighbouring producers’ societies. For ins¬ 
tance, it purchases ghee from the Ingram Estate Co-operative Sale Society. 
Ltd., Palwal, District Gurgaon (Punjab). The prices of the Society com¬ 
pare very favourably with those prevailing in the market and the quality, 
of goods handled by it has met with the approval of every member. The 
Society has started well and has become quite popular in a very short time. 

CHAPTER V.—PRODUCERS’ CO-OPERATIVE XOVSMSMT 

ABROAD 
A.—General 

Generally speaking, producers’ co-operative movement includes pro¬ 
duction, processing and sale as also the supply of agricultural and domestic 
requisites. It will, however, be sufficient for the purpose of this report 
to deal only with the processing and sale aspects of the producers’ co¬ 
operative movement in foreign countries. 

As has already been mentioned in Chapter I, different forms of co¬ 
operative movement have developed according to the local requirements 
of the various countries. In countries like the United States of America, 
Denmark, Canada and Australia, the co-operative marketing of agricul¬ 
tural produce haB succeeded more than other forms of co-operation. 
Further, co-operative societies for the marketing of certain commodities 
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aits more important than outers in certain countries. I*’or iiflftanee, in the 
United States of America, it is the co-operative marketing of grain, live¬ 
stock and fruits and vegetables, in Denmark, the marketing of livestock 
procfticts, in the Uriion of South Africa, the marketing of tobacco and in 
Canada and Australia, the co-operative marketing of wheat, that have 
received more attention than the marketing of other produce. The work¬ 
ing of co-operative marketing societies in some countries is summarised 
an the following pages. 

(1>) Denmark. 

Denmark is a country of small farms, the majority of which have an 
area between 30 and 7u acres. The local supplies are much in excess of 
•the country’s requirements and a large portion of its produce is marketed 
in foreign countries. For instance, only about 12‘5 per cent, of the butter 
produced in this country is consumed localjv while 87‘5 per cent. *of it is 
Bold in foreign markets. The fact that Denmark supplies from one-fourth 
to one-third of the butter entering world markets and exports to Great 
Britain two-thirds of bacon and one-third of eggs imported in that country, 
indicates how successful this Country has been in disposing of its surplus 
produce. This success is due to several factors of which the development 
of the co-operdlive sale movement is perhaps the most important. 

(a) Factors leading to the development of co-operative marketing .—In 
1864, as a result of the war with Prussia, Denmark lost the' German 
markets for its grain and competition with the cheaper grains from America 
forced her to change the agricultural and* rural policy of the country. 
More attention began to be paid to the rearing of livestock and the produc¬ 
tion of livestock'products than to the production of crops. In order to 
•create a team spirit fyr solving mutual problems, folk high schools for 
adults started educating the farmers in economics, history, civics and 
allied subjects. Young farmers between the ages of 17 and 25 attended 
"these schools during the winter months while young women were trained 
during the summer months. The education imparted at these institu¬ 
tions has, to a great extent, been responsible for infusing the spirit of co¬ 
-operation among the masses. 

In Denmark, co-operative societies were formed by producers without 
the assistance of the government. All the co-operative societies in this 
-country are with unlimited liability and there is nc separate co-operative 
law. As is natural, the executive of the societies consists of. the larger 
find the progressive farmers. In societies with unlimited liability, it is the 
'well-to-do who auxers most if a society with heavy outside liabilities ia 
liquidated. This is why the executives take keen interest in the working 
•of their societies m this country. 

Societies in this country have developed from the bottom. Primary 
"societies were organised first.. They formed district associations, the 
■district associations uffiliated themselves into provincial associations, which 
In their turn formed the National Federation. In case of eggs and poultry, 
however, the Danish Co-operative Egg Export Association was organised 
before the primary societies came into existence. 

There are two types of co-operative societies in Denmark: — 

(1) The educational societies whose object it is to disseminate scienti¬ 
fic and technical knowledge to growers. 

(2) The ordinary business societies, i.e., credit societies, purchase and 
sale societies and marketing societies. 

A marketing society deals only in one commodity and there are separate 
societies for butter, bacon, eggs and poultry, etc. A farmer mav be a 
member of as many societies as .the number of commodities produced by 
■him. In addition, he is also sometimes a member of a consumers’ store 
and an agricultural supply society. 

(M Butter .—About 80 per cent, of the milk produced in Denmark is 
•converted into butter which is the chief industry of the country. In 1933, 
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there were 1,402 co-operative dairies spread throughout the twenty-three 
districts of the country. Dairies in each district are affiliated to the 
district society. The district societies are in their turn affiliated to one 
of the three provincial associations' which together form the National 
Federation of Danish Creameries. The Federation is a member of the 
National Council of Co-operatrvfcs. Besides these, there were 11 co-opera-, 
five export associations for selling butter outside the country. 

The first co-operative dairy was organised in 1875. A dairy or a 
creamery is organised with a membership of about 150 producers who 
are in a position to supply milk of approximately 1,000 cows. A con¬ 
tract is made between the, society and the members for the supply of 
milk for a fixed period, usually 10 years. The society makes advances 
to the members which are adjusted in the account at the end of each year 
or half year. Milk is pooled after grading and prices ore paid on the 
basis of grades. 

Great Britain is the chief market for Danish butter where it not only 
competes successfully with the New Zealand and the Australian butter 
but also gets a premium over the butter imported from these countries. It 
may, however, be noted that there are several .thousand associations in 
Denmark for improving the productivity of milch cattle and that only 
the butter which satisfies the tests laid down by the Government, it 
allowed to be exported. 

(c) liacon .—About 85 per cent, of the bacon produced in Denmark it 
handled by co-operative bacon societies whose number in 1933 was'60 anc 
whose membership was about 180,000. The first co-operative abattoir wat 
constructed in Horseus. Jutland, in 1887. The plant was rebuilt in 19K 
and before the present War, it had a capacity of .processing 3,OOQ hogs 
per month. Some of the co-operative organizations processing bacon have 
formed a co-operative export society under the title of the Danish Co¬ 
operative Bacon Trading Company Limited. It handles about 28 per 
cent, of the total bacon produced in Denmark. 

The system is that the quantity of hogs required from each producer 
is intimated to him and a contract for the supply of that quantity is made 
with the co-operative society for processing the raw material into manu¬ 
factured product. The co-operative bacon plant is, therefore, assured of 
the quantity of hogs which is to be processed. Arrangements are then 
made with the exporting society for shipping the bacon to foreign countries. 
Prices are paid on the basis of dressing yield and quality of hogs and not 
on the basis of live-weight of hogs. The marketing societies are, there¬ 
fore. able to put on the market a superior type of bacon and get a premium 
in the British markets. 

(d) Eggs and poultry .—The Danish Co-operative Egg Export Association 
was established in 1895 and in 1933 it had 700 branches with a member¬ 
ship exceeding 45,000. The marketing of eggs and poultry has been 
taken up by a number of bacon and butter factories as a side business more 
for the convenience of their members than for profit. The quantity 
handled by these societies forms only 25 per cent, of the total eggs and 
poultry marketed in this country, but they have considerably improved 
the system of marketing of eggs' and “poultry both at home and abroad. 
In 1932, 25 per cent, of eggs put on the markets in Great Britain were 
from the Danish Co-operative Societies. 

In order to control the quality, eggs sold by the association are stamped 
with a mark of identity allotted to each producer. 

(2) United States of America. 

The prices of agricultural produce in the United States of America 
were very low from 1864 to 1897 with the exception of two years, 1880 
and 1892. This caused great hardship to farmers. In order to raise the 
prices of the agricultural commodities, a number of associations were 
formed in this country. The first organization to sell the farm produoe 

i 9 
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^nd to make collective purchases of farm supplies was organized in 1867 
under the name of “The Order of the Patrons of Husbandry’’ commonly 
called “The Grange”. It exercised great influence during the seventies 
of the last century in reducing the retailer’s margin in the supply of pro¬ 
ducts and in getting the laws affecting the rail-roads' of the various States 
amended so as to facilitate the movement* of trade. The Grange was 
engaged in the co-operative selling of different commodities and the subse¬ 
quent development of co-operative marketing in America is mainly due to 
its activities. 

The Farmers’ Alliance organized in 1875 in Texas was another organiza¬ 
tion which stimulated the development of co-operative marketing in 
America, During the 10 years of its existence, the Alliance actively 
helped the organization of the Florida Fruit Exchange and the Texas 
Farmers’ Alliance Exchange which handled cotton, grain, farm imple¬ 
ments and household requisites. The Alliance was responsible for intro¬ 
ducing, the graded sale of cotton. 

Besides these organizations, the FarmAs’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union, the American Society of Equity and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation have substantially helped in the organization and development 
of co-operative marketing in the United States of America. 

(a) Preterit position .—The following table shows the estimated number 
of members and commodity-wise value of produce sold by co-operative 
marketing associations in this country during 1935-36: 


Product. 

Number 

of 

associations. 

Number 

of 

members. 

Business 

handled. 



(Thousand.) 

(1,000,000 

dollars,) 

Dairy. 

2,270 

720 

520 

Grain including dry beans and rice 

3,010 

610 

360 

Livestock .... 

1,040 

600 

260 

Fruit and vegetable . ... 

1,063 

166 

21Z 

Cotton and products . • . 

311 

300 

llO 

Poultry and products . - . 

154 

93 

eo’ 

Wool and mohair ..... 

114 

51 

11 

Tobacco ....... 

14 

60 

12 

Nuts . . . . . ' . 

52 

16 

13 

Others ....... 

360 

94 

29 

Total 

8,388 

2,710 

1,586 


It will be seen from the abovd table that in 1935-36, the number of 
co-operative marketing associations in America, dealing in agricultural 
produce, waB 8,388, which had a membership of 2,710,000 persons. 
These associations sold produce worth $1,586,000,000, equivalent to about 
5 billion rupees or about 40 times more than the value of produce 
handled by the co-operative trading societies in India during 1939-40. 
The co-operative marketing of milk and products has developed most, 
followed by grain and livestock. Fruits and vegetables, though very im¬ 
portant in certain States, occupy the fourth position. The number of 
associations has risen still further in subsequent years and the policy of 
marketing associations is to increase consumption by reducing the prices 
and assuring a wider market to the producer. 

( b ) Types of co-operative sale associations .—In the United States of 
America, there are four types of co-operative sale societies—local associa¬ 
tions, federated associations, centralized associations and combined 
associations. 

(c) Local associations .—Farmers are members of local’ associations. 
They are required either to purchase a share in the capital of their associa¬ 
tions or to sign a marketing contract. As the name suggests the area of 
operation of such an association is limited to a few villages round-about 
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a town. The functions of a local association depend" on the commodity 
handled For instance, a local cheese factory, creamery and condensery 
process milk and cream into finished products, a co-operative gin gins the 
members' cotton, a grain elevator purchases and stores grain and arranges 
for its transportation to terminal markets. The aim of a local associa¬ 
tion .is to reduce the cost of transportation by handling a large quantity 
of its members’ produce and grading and packing it for shipment. It 
may sometimes be affiliated to an over-head organization for marketing 
the produce of members. In addition to selling, a large number of these 
associations, also 'buy agricultural und domestic requisites for their 
members'. 


( d ) nitrated associations .-—llie chief aim of these associations is to 
bridge the gulf between the producer *and the consumer by functioning as a 
terminal marketing association. A federated association is one of the 
three types of large scale associations, the other two being centralised and 
combined associations. A federated association is formed by local 
associations to look after their combined interests in wholesale markets, 
kurther the federation tackles the problems of selling, advertising, 
merchandising, transportation, financing,, quality improvement, controlling 
the flow of products to markets and marketing restarch. It also helps 
local associations in the production of commodities. 


Cai?feS»» rR Fnd. Uti p P fln<l ° f a federati0 " « "«11 liberated by the 

of 200 1 I T CrS ™f allge ' 19 ' m fruit Sowers are members 

of 200 local associations. These associations are members of 26 district 

exchanges and. these exchanges are federated into the California Fruit 
Crroweis Exchange with its headquarters at Los Angeles. Fruit growers 
contract for the supply of fruits with local associations, which sifn con! 

the Central F cx ® 1,an 8 es ' vho in thp “' turn make agreements with- 

t e Central Exchange. Local associations sort, grade and pack oranges 

and lemons received from their members. In some cases, they also prune 
the orchards and pick fruits for their members. Fruits'received are pooled 
accmjng to variety and grade. Although local associations are at liberty' 
t) sell the fruits, the sales are usually .effected on the advice of district 
exchanges who are m a better position to suggest the time and markets 
When and where the produce can be sold with advantage. . The Central 
Exchange however, acts as a co-ordinating unit of the entire svstem 
Its clnef function is to sell fruits. For this purpose, it has its owt^grades 
and a popular brand Sunkist”. It has its own sales representative? 
in about 5'. important wholesale markets. It spends large sums of money 
in advertising its members' fruits, in developing new markets and in carry¬ 
ing out research. On behalf of its members, it deals directly with sales 
agents in foreign countries The Central Exchange has got separate 
departments dealing with transportation, orchard production, field service 

n , ma,,C r' Jr e Exch , a ?p * las its own dumber mill and box factory. 
The California Fruit Growers Exchange is a model of federations Fede.m 
Lons dealing with other commodities, though not carrying on so many 
unctions, are formed on the pattern of this Exchange. 

(a) Centralised associations.—The centralised associations have generally 
ie same area of operation as federated associations, i.e a part of a State 
or a whole State. In this case, however, there are no’ local associations 
and the farmers become .members direct of the centralised associations 
and enter into contract with them. The most important associations of 
this type are cotton and tobacco associations. Like local associations these 
organisations receive their members’ produce, sort it and pool it after 
grading. The associations then arrange for the sale of the produce. They 
advise their constituents on matters of production, supplies, agricultural 
requisites and undertake research on production and marketing. In short, 
they function both as local associations and central exchanges of federated 
associations. 
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The Washington Co-operative Egg and Poultry Association is one <A 
the most successful marketing associations of this type. It was organised 
ia 1917 with a membership of 117 which had increased to 18,000 Dy the 
ifi*ul of 1935. In 1935, it had 26 branches in the main egg producing 
^rees of the State where besides receiving eggs and poultry, feed and 
^domestic requirements are also sold to members. The association owns 
& fleet of 120 trucks for assembling poultry and eggs from the farms "of its 
BSembers and for delivering feed and supplies. This association bandied 
1.043,167 cases’* of eggs, 3,589,501 pounds of poultry and 177,062 tons of 
feed during the year 1935. The association converts non-merchantable eggs 
(eggs of good quality but with shell defects) into frozen eggs, egg albumen, 
powdered yolk and other products, fts nutrition committee tests and 
improves feed formulas and the feed supplied to members is tested in its 
own laboratory. 

(f) Combined associations .—Associations which are partly of the 
■federated type and partly of the centralised type are combined associations. 
For example, farmers are organised into local associations which operate at 
local assembling centres. The local units arc federated into a central 
association to which they supply their members’ produce. To this extent 
the organisation is a federated.'^association. But the farmers are also 
required to execute a Contract with the central association direct. The 
central association appoints graders at each centre and completely controls 
the grading, packing arid transportation of the product as also the selec¬ 
tion of markets and the time of sale. These functions are those of a 
centralised type of association. 

Besides these, there are sale agencies and collective bargaining associa¬ 
tions. The sale agencies function ns commission agentB and sell livestock 
or other produce which may be consigned to them by their members. 
They are marketing associations, but they perfprm a limited number of 
services. The agencies do not store, brand, advertise or perform other 
marketing services. They may have as their members, farmers or local 
associations or both. A bargaining association, on the other hand, is either 
a regionnl or a local association. It negotiates prices, terms of sale and 
mikes other business arrangements but does not handle the produce. 
The delivery of the produce sold through those associations is made direct 
bv the selleV tc the buyer. 

{<j) National marketing associations .—In 1929 and 193U, the Federal 
Board set up bix national marketing associations for co-ordinating the 
sale activities of co-operative marketing associations operating in different 
parts of the country with a view to avoid duplication and competition among 
co-operatives and to assemble the produce in large quantities so that it 
might be an important factor in the market. Local associations, federated 
associations, centralized associations and sales agencies are members of 
these associations. These associations are for the marketing of grain, 
livestock, fruits and vegetables, cottdn and wool. They perform such 
services 'as the determination .of sale policies, price policies, financing, 
trade relationships, research, publicity and legislation. The National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston, is one. of these associations which 
were organised in 1929. Shares were sold only to such district and State 
toool marketing associations which handled at least 500,000 lb. of wool or 
mohair per year. To enable the smaller associations to participate in the 
benefits, the Central Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston, was organised 
to handle wool from such associations. The latter was affiliated to tbe 
Notional ^Corporation. The system is that farmers contract with their 
associations, local or regional, for the sale of wool, who in their turn sign 
a^gale contract with the National Corporation. The National Corporation 
is, therefore, the exclusive sales agent for the produce handled by it. 


* One case contains 1,440 eggs. 
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(8) Canada . 

Although co-operative marketing societies in Canada handle frtrirto,. 
milk, livestock, eggs, poultry and wheat, the societies dealing in wheat, 
alone are two-thirds, of the total number of such societies in that country 
The number <?f co-operative elevators, creameries and livestock shipping* 
associations runs into thousands, but wheat pools have been most success¬ 
ful. One society or organisation deals generally only in a single commodity- 
and specializes in its marketing. 

Local associations have individual producers as their members who are* 
required to enter into agreement with their local associations for the sale 
of their produce through the latter for a period ranging from 1 to 10 
years. The local associations are federated into provincial associations, 
which together form the intcr-provincial associations, e.g., the Canadian 
Livestock Co-operative Ltd., the Canadian Poultry Pool Ltd. and the 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Ltd. The produce is graded and 
shipped by provincial associations to terminal markets or to other markets 
as' may be advised by the inter-provincial association. The national asso¬ 
ciations are the sales associations for the lofial add provincial association*- 
They also provide facilities at the main export markets of Canada. 

The Canadian Wheat Producers’ Ltd., was the central i\gsoaiation of 
the provincial wheat pools. It had its office in Canada and also in the 
consuming markets abroad. Its importance in the world market may be 
judged from the fact that it handled more than 100 million bushels of 
wheat per .year. In 1929, however, mainly due to world-wide slump, not 
only the Canadian Wheat Producers’ Ltd., had to face serious financial’ 
difficulties but the whole of the co-operative wheat movement was shaken. 
The timely assistance of the local government saved the provincial pools 
but the Canadian Wheat Producers’ Ltd., had to be closed. The failure 
of the Canadian Wheat Producers’ Ltd., has made the co-operatives more- 
careful in making advances against stock. 

Next in importance to the grain assne’iHons arc livestock associations 
followed closely by co-operative dairies. Fruit and vegetable associations 
are concentrated mostly in the western provinces. They handle a business 
of about 8 million dollars per year. 

(<i) Marketing legislation .—In Canada, three provinces have enacted 
special laws to enable producers to set up schemes for collective control 
over the marketing of their produce. Under thepe Acts, producer^ why 
are >n a nunonty are alfto required to sell a commodity through co-operativ* 
assmiations. There arc also special legislations in a number of provinee* 
for l he control of milk. Control Boards set up under these laws have- 
wid» powers with respect, to the business of producing, supplying, proc 
cess ng or selling of milk. These control boards fix prices both for pro¬ 
duct rs and consumers and issue licences to persons or firms engaged ’ll 
the milk trade. 

in Canada, liberal financial assistance is given by the government to 
cc-operatives in the form of loans and subsidies, e g., the total government 
ioan outstanding against the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
m 1925 .was $2,38(3,738 and the subsidies to the Canadian Seed Growers-* 
Association amount to $10,000 per year. 

(4) Union of South Africa. 

There is a large number of farmers’ associations in all the four province* 
of the Union of South Africa. Most of thp associations are affiliated to 
the Provincial Agricultural Unions. Delegates from the Provincial Union* 
form the South African Agricultural Union which meets* once a year to 
deliberate on matters affeetiqg agriculture. Side by side with the agricul¬ 
tural associations, there are co-operative marketing associations and their 
central organizations. These central organisations have formed a federal' 
co-operative association. The federal co-operative organisation is affiliated 
to the Soulli African Agricultural Union. For years the policy of thi* 
union has been to encourage co-operative marketing associations as in ito 
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opinion they are the. most suitable organizations for assisting the lariners 
in the marketing of tfieir produce. 

(a) Board* of Control •—Special enactments provide for the control ot 
certain ptoducts and boards of control have been set up under these Acts, 
such as the Dairy Industry Control Act of 1930 and the Tobacco Control 
Act of 1935. These Control Boards favour co-operauve enterprise and 
depend on co-operative organizations for carrying out their functions effi¬ 
ciently. As an illustration, the Dairy Industry Control Board is largely 
responsible for the organisation and- proper working of a co-operative dairy- 
products selling organisation. That body has helped the Board to keep 
fair prices for both the producer and the consumer. The Board i>as shown 
its preference to co-operative creameries and cheese factories over bther 
companies or private owned factories by exercising its po\vers to grant or 
refuse lioence for starting such factories. 

if?) Marketing asibciations .—Marketing associations in this country 
handle maize, wheat, pea-nats, tobacco, cotton, sugar, fruits, meat, eggs 
and ostrich feathers. In 1935-36, they numbered 149 with a membership of 
52,579 persons and handled agricultural produce worth about £T3 millions. 
Besides these, there are associations for-processing the raw-material into 
manufactured product such as wheat mills, a sugar mill, a wattle-barn 
mill, a bacon and h«m factory and dairies. 

Member-producers enter into an agreement with their respective asso 
ciations for the supply of all their marketable, products for processing o- 
selling or for both. In ease of default, they are liable to be punished 
by fine. The produce is pooled at a centre and is then marketed. Associa¬ 
tions are, however, not allowed to make direct purchases of the produce 
from members. They can only arrange for the sale of raw-material or 
of the finished product on commission basis. After the produce is sold, 

the association makes deductions from the value of the produce Bold to 

meet the cost of pooling and overhead charges and to provide for reserves. 
The balance is paid to the producers. 

Most of the associations dealing in maize, wheat, tobacco, cotton, 
citrus fruit, deciduous fruit and meat are affiliated to central Organisations 
jwhieh arrange for the disposal of the produce of their members. The 
Central Wheat Organisation has extended its operations to the milling of 
its members’ wheat. As a result of the working of the milling plant, it 

is expected that there will be a saving of 2 shillings per bag of wheat of 

which one shilling will be returned to the producer directly. The other 
one shilling will be sufficient to meet the depreciation on machinery and 
other expenses. In other words, besides getting an extra shilling per bag 
of wheat the producers will own the mill when the depreciation fund is 
built up sufficient to meet the cost of the plant. 

Under the Co-operative Societies' Amendment Act of 1925, Govern¬ 
ment are empowered to notify an area (where a particular produce is 
grown) for its compulsory sale through co-operative societies, provided 75 
per cent, of the producers in the area producing 75 per cent, of the pro¬ 
duct are members of co-operative associations which apply for the issue 
of such a notification. The only product which has so far been, notified 
under the provisions of the Act is tobacco. Almost all the main tpbacco 
producing areas in the Union are required to sell their leaf through co¬ 
operative organisations. 

(51 Alstuai.iw. 

The co-operative movement in Australia has developed most in the 
densely populated central regions where rainfall is sufficient and where 
conditions approximate those prevalent in European countries. In such 
regions the holdings are small. The producers, therefore, find it necessary 
and profitable to work together. The producers’ organisations in Australia 
dekl mainly in wool, wheat and dairy products. Most of the dairy 
farmers and fruit growers have joined co-operative societies for the dis¬ 
posal of their produce. Eighty five per cent, of the butter produced in 
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Australia is handled by marketing societies which are mostly situated in 
these tracts. 

According to the law of the country, pools for a particular commodity 
may be organized either on a voluntary or on a compulsory basis. In 
case 6f compulsory pools, the farmers of a product of a specified area 
decide by a majority to establish a pool, thus forcing the minority to sell 
the produce along with the majority, through a co-operative pool. In 
1982, there were 14 pools for different commodities in Australia. In order 
to enable them to have sufficient income to meet the cost of management 
the producers’ societies deal in more than one commodity. For instance, 
the Producers’ Markets Ltd., handles fruit, eggs; poultry as well as 
vegetables. 

The producers' societies in Australia have established close connection 
with the Co-operative Wholesale Society of England which financed for a 
number of years the Western Australia Co-operative Wheat Pool, the 
largest individual wheat exporter in that country. 

The Co-operative Federation of Western Australia has most ot the 
societies in the State as its members. Fifty-seven local co-operative 
societies elect their delegates to the 7 district associations. These asso¬ 
ciations send their representatives to the Co-operative Federation' of 
Western Australia. Besides, 23 branahes of the Westralian Farmers Btd’- 
are also represented on the Council of fhe Federation. Tn all, the Federa¬ 
tion represents 12,000 farmers. This organisation is more or less respon¬ 
sible for the formation of the Australian Producers’ Wholesale- Co-opera¬ 
tive Federation Party Ltd. (Melbourne), which is a Federation of Australian 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies. 

Ten thousand farmer shareholders control the five main organizations in 
Western Australia—the Wheat Pool of Western Australia, the Westralian 
Farmers Ltd., the Country Co-operatives, the Producers’ Markets 
Co-operative Ltd. and the South-West Co-operative Dairy Farmers 
Ltd. Of these, the Wheat Pool of Western Australia is the most 
important. It was constituted under a special Act of Parliament 
as a voluntary organization. Its members are divided into 20 elec¬ 
torates or districts which elect one member each from amongst 
themselves to represent them on the Council of the Pool The 
Council so formed elects four trustees who are responsible for the ad¬ 
ministration and working of the Pool. The Westralian Farmers Ltd. is 
an organization for marketing the produce of the Wheat Pool. It was 
formed in 1914 and the formation of the Co-operative Federation of 
.Western Australia was mainly due to the development of its activities. 
The Producers’ Markets Co-operative Ltd. functions as a sales agency 
for the disposal of fruits, vegetables, poultry and eggs. Its annual business 
is reported to exceed £250,000. The South-West Co-operative Dairy 
Farmers Ltd. produces about 5 million pounds of butter every year and 
arranges for its disposal. 

(a) Mixed societies of producers and consumers .—Mixed societies-of pro¬ 
ducers and consumers operate in rural areas. They buy wholesale the 
commodities which are in demand and retail them to their members. They 
algo arrange for the disposal of their members’ produce which they 6ell 
with or without processing. The number of such societies in Australia 
at the end of 1935 was onlv.71, with a membership of about 30,000 persons. 
The total value, of produce sold by them during this period was about 
£4,859,000 and the value of goods purchased amounted to £3,918,000. 

(6) New Zeat.and. 

In New Zealand, co-operative sale societies- mainly handle cheese, 
butter, fruit, wheat and meat. Almost/ the entire quantify of cheese pro¬ 
duced in the islands is manufactured in co-operative plants', while about 
90'per cent, of butter is produced hv co-operatives. The butter produced 
is' of uniform qualitv as the Government permits the export of only graded 
product. There are no central organizations for marketing butter except 
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the New Zealand Producers’ Marketing Association which consists of only 
one-fifth of the creameries in that country. This association is financed 
by the Co-operative Wholesale Society of England and supplies butter to 
the English Society through its subsidiary, the New Zealand Produce 
Association, Limited, London. 

The New Zealand Fruit Growers' Federation Ltd. was established in 
1600. It sells the frpits of members of about 75 local associations. It 
deals in all types of fruits for local consumption, but for purposes of export, 
only pears and apples are handled. Only fruits graded according to the 
Government specification are exported. Honey producers have organized 
themselves into an organization under the title of “The Co-operative 
Honey Producers’ Association Ltd.’’. It arranges for the sale of honey 
in local markets and also for export to other countries. 

B.—Need for federating sale societies and scope for trading and processing 
of agricultural produce co-operatively In India. 

It will be noted from the above account of the development of the co¬ 
operative marketing movement in Denmark, the United States of America. 
Canada and the Union of South Africa that there is a continuous link 
between local associations at the bottom and inter-provincial or National 
Co-operative Associations at the top and ’that in almost every case the 
produce is pooled and graded before it is put on the market. Only the 
produce of specified quality is handled by local associations in the primary 
markets, by central co-operative associations in wholesale markets and 
by inter-provincial • organizations at the terminal markets. In a number 
of .cases, the co-operatives also process the produce and manufacture it 
into finished products. It will also be noted that the most successful orga¬ 
nizations handle only one commodity.’ The advantage of such an arrange¬ 
ment is that it specializes itself in the production, processing and sale of 
the -commodity it handles. 

It seems desirable that the possibility of federating the primary sale 
societies irfto marketing unions and Unking up the unions with the pro¬ 
vincial organizations in India should be explored in the first instance. 
Such organizations, if and when formed, should not act merely as sales 
agent, as is the ease with the Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing 
Society, but should function more or less on the lines of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. For instance, the cotton sale societies in the 
Bombay Province, which handle produce worth about Its. 65,00,000 
per year may with .advantage federate together so as to increase their 
marketing efficiency. When "this is done, it may be possible to have an 
all-India organization with branches at terminal markets to deal with 
foreign countries and to co-ordinate the activities of provincial organisa¬ 
tions. The sale societies should, whenever possible, grade the produce 
of their members before it is put on the market. It may be added that 
the graded produce should be put on the market in sufficiently large quanti¬ 
ties so as to make an impression on buyers. 

It will be observed that in the Union of South Africa, the Central 
Wheat Organization has Extended its activities to the milling of its 
member 8 wheat and is able to give over and above the market rate of 
wheat an extra shilling per bag to the producer "and at the same time 
keep another shilling to meet the cost of management, contribution to 
the plant depreciation fund, etc. In India, the production of wheat is 
concentrated mostly in the North. The Punjab, the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces together aocount for 67 per cent. of. the wheat pro¬ 
duced in this country. There are - big cities in these parts where the 
consumption of flour is large. It may be possible, for instance, in the 
United Provinces where almost every district has a grain marketing union, 
to organize a Provincial Association of such unions. This association, 
when formed, may. look into the possibility of establishing a plant 
for milling the wheat of its members and for disposing of the flour pro¬ 
duced in the local and surrounding markets. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER ONE. 

Preliminary Review. 

Co-operation has been known and practised in various 
forms in India since ancient times. The joint family system, 
the panchayat, the chit-funds and the nidhis are instances of 
indigenous co-operation in this country. India, therefore, 
provides a natural soil for the development of co-operative 

institutions. , , , . . 

Although co-operation is based on the voluntary joining 
together of people for mutual help various forms of co¬ 
operation have developed, in different countries according to- 
their respective requirements. This is why it has not so far 
been possible to define co-operation precisely. Different 
definitions have been offered by different authors. ( The one- 
given by Calvert is that a co-operative society is a form ot 
organisation wherein p'ersons voluntarily associate together 
2Cn beinls, on a basis of equality, tor the promotion of 

the economic interests of themselves. . - - 

As India is predominantly aji agricultural country t 
Indian cultivator has to resort to’ borrowing as a necessity. 
The problem of agricultural indebtedness in this country s, 
therefore not new. In recent times, however, the problem- 
came to the forefront in 1875 when agrarian note occurred m 
the Deccan The success of the scheme of the co-operative 
finale in Germany and Italy also came to the notice of^the- 

various local Governments. The Governm q ater gi r \ 

however, took the initiative by appointing Mr (Later C5i> 
Frederick Nicholson on special duty to study the poss 
of Introducing the system of agricultural or other land banks 
? f Iw Prnvince When Sir Frederick’s enquiry was-m pro- 
Ire^Mr Snex appointed by.the Government o the 
United. Provinces to suggest by local investigations 
of ^-operative societies^ suited to those parte. Bto* Sir 
Frederick and Mr. Dupernex reconun.endled the^tablisijmien { 
of village co-operative institutions based o q{ P these 

agricultural societies m Germany. Indian Famine 

enquiries and^the — ~t°of tdif'awofnted a 

Committee to make proposals for"the™? operativTcSt 
tive societies in IndiaAs a re uIt. indicates, 

rr p^i£« S tj society 

b2au P * V rhS n was W tte firft attempt to introduce co-operat,ve 
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purpose should be formed. Although such societies and a few 
for purposes other than credit had actually been formed, the 
Act did not provide for their registration. The Government 
■of India, therefore, re-examined the whole position and decid¬ 
ed to revise the old Act with a view to widening its scope. 

The Co-operative Societies Act (II of 1912) was drafted 
after carefully considering the large mass of material relating 
to the working of co-operative societies. The defects found 
in the Act of 1904 were removed; but its simplicity and elasti¬ 
city were retained. The new' Act provided for the registra¬ 
tion of all types of societies including central financing banks 
and supervising unions. 

With the passing of the Co-operative Societies Act of 
1912, the number of central institutions and that of other 
-.societies, both credit and non-credit, increased rapidly involv¬ 
ing large sums of money. The Government of India, there¬ 
fore, decided to set up a Commitfee in 1914 under the 
presidentship of Sir Edward Maclagan to examine whether 
the movement was progressing on sound lines and to suggest 
suitable measures for. the purpose. The recommendation oi 
the Committee related to the constitution, financial arrange¬ 
ments, audit and supervision of the. working of primary 
societies, unions, central banks and provincial banks. The 
Committee also strongly ufged the co-ordination of co-opera¬ 
tive, agriculture and industries departments under-an experi¬ 
enced officer in each province. 

After the introduction of constitutional reforms in 1919, 
co-operation became a provincial subject and the various 
provinces were left free to adopt the Act of 1912 or to amend 
it to suit their requirements. Separate Co-operative 
Societies Acts have since been passed in Bombay, Madras, 
Bihar and Bengal. In all other provinces, the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 is still in force, although in some cases 
certain amendments have been made. 

The co-operative legislation in the Indian States is*based, 
more or less, on the all-India Act or those passed by the 
various provincial governments. Gwalior, Hyderabad, 
Kashmir, Mysore, Travancore and Baroda are among the 
important States which have their own Co-operative Societies 
Acts or Regulations. 


CHAPTER TWO. 

Classification and Progress of Co-operative Societies. 

Co-operative societies, both' agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural with limited liability or unlimited liability, are classified 
as (1) credit, (2) purchase, and purchase and sale, (3) 
production, (4) production and sale, (5) insurance and (6) 
others. "This classification, however, is not suitable as there 
is an overlap of one class over another. This has led to some 
confusion and there is no uniformity in placing the societies 
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of one type under one class or the other, particularly in thfc 
case of purchase, and purchase and sale societies and produc¬ 
tion and sale societies. It is, therefore, suggested that a 
better system of classification based on the main functions ol 

the societies may be considered. 

Although for the purpose of the publication of all-India 
statistics, the classification mentioned above is followed by 
all the provinces and States, societies are classified under the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act of 1925 on the basis of 
the three aspects of human life as an economic being as (1) 
resources societies, (2) producers’ societies and (3) consumers’* 
societies. For the sake of convenience, however, two more 
classes have been added, namely, housing societies and general 
societ lcs. 

The progress of co-operative credit societies has been 
very rapid, though not uniform, in almost all the provinces 
and important States of India. But the development of co¬ 
operative marketing societies in India has been slow. 
Societies which deal with the marketing of agricultural 
produce are only 4,577 in number and form only 4 4 per cent, 
of the total. It has, however, to be recognised that the deve¬ 
lopment of co-operative marketing is closely bound up with 
the problem of credit. While, therefore, agricultural credit 
should form an integral part of the Indian 5o operative 
movement, the organisation of co-operative marketing also 
deserves increased effort and attention. Along with the orga¬ 
nisation of co-operative marketing, it seems * desirable to 
organise co-operative supply of producers’ requirements ot 

all kinds. . , , 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India has also 

favoured the encouragement of co-operative sale societies. 
The Commission at the same time has pointed out that the 
business of sale is not a matter for amateurs” and that 
“while skilled technical advice and guidance are necessary, 
even more important is proper business, management The 
Banking Enquiry Committee (1931) also recommended the 
organisation of co-operative sale societies. 

In the Madras Province,- there are also more than a 
hundred loan and sale societies, which deal m commodities 
such'as cotton, groundnuts, rice, gur, arecanut, etc., but the 
most significant development has been the introduction of the 
scheme of controlled credit in 1936-37. Under this scheme 
it is aimed to link up credit with marketing. Another 
important development in this Province is the formation of 
the Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society, which co¬ 
ordinates the activities of the several loan and sale societies 
and consumers’ co-operative stores by putting them in touch 
with different centres of marketing and production. The^co 
operative marketing of milk and frurts has made good pro¬ 
gress in this Province. 
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In the province of Bombay, the important and the 
number of marketing societies have increased considerably 
since 1930-31. As cotton is the chief cash crop of the Pro¬ 
vince, more attention has been paid to the co-operative 
marketing of this commodity. Cotton sale societies are 
situated mostly in Gujarat, Karnatak and Khandesh which 
handle large business. In addition to the cotton sale 
societies, there are a few cotton ginning societies, and cotton 
ginning and pressing societies. Besides cotton, there aye 
also societies for the sale of groundnuts, wheat, tobacco, 
paddy, arecanut, chillies and fruits including mangoes and 
mosambis. 

In Sind, the marketing societies are few and all are in a 
stagnant condition except the one at Shikarpur which is 
reported to be doing well. • 

Besides the credit and irrigation societies, the chief deve¬ 
lopment of the movement in Bengal is the organisation of 
milk supply societies, paddy sale societies and sugarcane 
growers’ societies. The jute sale societies formed in the 
twenties have since been closed consequent on faulty organisa¬ 
tion,' inefficient management and speculation. The paddy sale 
societies, however, which were started at about the same 
time have progressed satisfactorily. A few of these societies 
•own rice mills. The Central Co-operative Paddy Sa e 
Society, Calcutta, serves as a provincial organisation for 
paddy sale societies in the Province. 

In Bihar^there are hardly any marketing societies in the 
Province except those of cane-growers in the sugar factory 
areas. A few grain golas are also working which advance 
loans in kind and most of them are reported to be working 
fairly well. 

In Orissa, there'are only a few societies for the sale of 
agricultural produce. The number of grain banks is large, 
but it is reported that they are not working satisfactorily. 

The progress of the movement in the United Provinces 
has been slow but steady after its re-organisation on the 
lines recommended by the Oakden Committee (1925). In 
recent years the development of ;the marketing of agricultural 
produce, particularly of sugarcane, has assumed great 
importance in this Province. The number of cane marketing 
societies has increased enormously and 80 per cent, of the cane 
crushed by the sugar factories was supplied by these societies 
in 1939-40. The number and extent of business of ghee 
societies have also gone up considerably, but these are confined 
mainly to the south-western districts of the Province. There 
are also societies for the sale of rice, grain, gur, fruits, 
vegetables and eggs. 

In the Punjab, the progress of co-operative cream and 
consolidation of holdings is more marked than any other form 
of co-operation. The development of sale societies has been 
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glow. The other line of .co-operative activity is the develop* 
ment of stock breeding societies and the organisation of tne 
Punjab Provincial Co-operative Fruit Development Board, 
Limited, which is doing good work in taking necessary steps 
to improve the yield and quality of fruit. 

In the Central Provinces, the movement haS been passing 
through critical periods. The few arhat shops dealing 
mainly in cotton are not working satisfactorily. Recently, 
however, three god owns have- been built at Government 
expense at Bilaspur, Drug and Raipur for storing rice. 

In Assam, the movement is almost entirely confined to 
credit.. There are, however, a few marketing societies dealing 
in milk. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the number of 
marketing societies is seven, and they deal in fruits, grains, 
eggs and gur. 

In Coorg, there are a number of societies for marketing 
agricultural produce like cardamom, rice and arecanut. The 
Honey and Wax Producers’ Co-operative Society is doing 
good work. 

In the provinces of Ajmer-Merwara and Delhi, there are 
no societies for the marketing of agricultural produce. 

In Mysore, there are 44 societies dealing in agricultural 
produce. They deal mainly in paddy, cardamom, areca, figs, 
plantains, oranges, coconuts, potatoes, eggs and honey and 
wax. There are also a few grain banks but it is reported 
that they are not working satisfactorily. 

In the Baroda State, agricultural marketing societies deal 
mostly in cdtton. There are also a few societies for the supply 
of milk and for the sale of groundnuts, etc. 

In H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, there are 92 grain 
banks, 4 cane growers’, societies and 19 sale societies. The 
sale societies handle mainly cotton, groundnuts and gur. 

In Travancore, there are two dairy societies and three egg 
and poultry societies. The Martandam Co-operative Poultry 
Society, Limited, is reported to be doing good work. Besides, 
there are production and sale societies dealing in such commo¬ 
dities as rice, paddy, oil, etc. 

There are a f%w marketing societies in the Cochin and 
the Gwalior States, but none in Indore, Kashmir and Bhopal. 


CHAPTER THREE. 

Present position of agricultural co-operative trading societies. 

In 1939-40, there were 4,120 agricultural trading societies 
in India with a membership of about four and a half lakh 
persons. These societies handled, agricultural produce worth 
about 11 crores, 42 lakhs of rupees. They also purchased 
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members’ goods valued at about Rs. 3 crores and sold agricul- 
tural and other requisites to them worth about Rs. 2| crores. 

Provinces^ numter of such societie s (1,534) is in the United 

F°r the purpose of this report, trading societies have been 
divided into the following five classes on the basis of commo¬ 
dities which they mainly handle : — 

A. Crops other than fibres: 

B. Fibre crops; 

C. Fruits and vegetables; 

D. Milk and dairy products; 

F. Eggs and poultry. 

About 90 per cent, of the trading societies deal in crops 
other than fibres. The main objects of such societies are to 
arrange for the disposal of the agricultural produce to the best 
advantage of members and also to provide facilities for with¬ 
holding crops so that better prices may be obtained. Loan 
and sale societies .in Madras mostly handle crops other than 
fibres and deal both with'members and non-members. An 
attempt has also been made to link up marketing with credit 
in that province under the controlled credit system under 
which village credit societies arrange for the sale of their 
members produce through the loan and sale societies. Some 
of the loan and sale societies permit itinerant merchants to 
become their members. These merchants purchase the pro¬ 
duce from the producers and sell it to the society on their 
account. 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society is 
rendering useful service. But the Madras Co-operative 
Societies Act (VI of 1932) does not allow co-operative societies 
in the province to act as an agent of any co-operative society 
situated outside that province. It is, therefore, desirable 
that the co-operative law of the province should be so amended 
as t« permit this society to function as a wholesale distributor 
on behalf of co-operative societies outside the province until 
ah all-India legislation for the registration of multi-unit 
societies is passed. 

™l C * ntral Co-operative Paddy Sale Society, Limited, 
Calcutta, is another institution which acts as a orovincia 
marketing society for the sale of paddy and rice of primary 

£ nSv Pr S C r S ’ • °£ e of ' its soc il 

ties namdy the Gosaba Jamim Rice Mill and Dhanva 

Bikray Samity Limited handles paddy and hulls a portion of 

tilW ItS -?- embe i 3, ^ ho , are generally -members of 

village credit societies, also sell their paddy to it. In addi¬ 
tion to linking up marketing with credit it provides a liaison 
between the zamindar and his tenants by making payments of 

producer ZaiMndar out of the P rices of paddy payable to 
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The Dehra Basnfati Rice Producers’ Co-operative Market¬ 
ing Society, Limited, Dehra Dun, is a small institution. It 
not only grades and sells Basmati rice of its members but also 
helps them in storing rice over long periods. This variety of 
rice improves in quality with age. 

The Okara Zamindars’ Co-operative Society, .Limited, 
Okara, is perhaps the only society which does not declare 
dividend on shares and does not distribute bonus on sales 
effected through it. It helps its members in the disposal and 
the stocking of their produce and in the supply of agricultural 
requisites to them. 

In the United Provinces, a scheme for realising dues from 
primary credit societies in kind was introduced by the District 
Co-operative Bank Limited, Moradabad, in 1932. It succeed¬ 
ed in reducing the overdues against members but it suffered 
heavy losses mainly due to speculation and lack of adequate 
supervision. It is recommended that marketing societies and 
unions should make it a rule to sell the produce of members 
immediately on receipt and the stocks, if any, should always 
be kept under the direct control and management of these 
societies. 

The co-operative marketing of sugarcane is more wide¬ 
spread irt the United Provinces and Bihar than in any other 
province. The all-India Sugarcane Act (XV of 1934V the 
Sugarcane Development Scheme and the United Provinces 
Sugar Factories Control Act (1938) have all contributed to the 
development of ca'ne marketing societies in the United Pro¬ 
vinces. At the close of 1939-40, these societies numbered 839 
with a membership of more than five and a half lakh persons. 
They supplied more than 80 per cent, of the sugarcane require- 
ed by factories in the province during 1940-41. In Bihar, 
although the number of sugarcane growers’ societies is 1,488. 
they handled only 13 per cent, of the total sugarcane crushed 
by the factories in that province in the same year. 

Cotton sale societies are concentrated in Karnatak and 
Gujarat in the Bombay Province. Most of these societies 
sell cotton but a few gin and press it. Cotton sale societies 
arrange for the sale of the cultivator’s cotton at the highest 
possible price and at the lowest cost and encourage members 
to grow pure and hi'gh class cotton by introducing improved 
seed. In certain markets such as Gadag and Surat, the 
cotton sale societies have become important as the quantities 
handled by them are large. The cotton sale societies in the 
Surat area have recently started to sell some of their cotton by 
the ‘hedging’ method.' The cotton ginning and pressing 
societies have been responsible for a general reduction in the 
ginning and pressing- charges of private gins and presses in 
the Province. r 
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There are only two jute sale societies situated in Orissa. 
They have been started recently and are small institutions; 

Fruits and vegetables growers’ societies are small in 
number and are to be found in the Provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, United Provinces. Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province and Central Provinces. The societies in Madras 
deal mostly in oranges, limes, mangoes and potatoes; those 
in Bombay, in mosambis and mangoes; those in the United 
Povinces, in mangoes and potatoes; those in the North-West 
Frontier Province, in grapes, peaches, plums and pears and 
those in the Central Provinces, in oranges. 

The Punjab and the United Provinces followed by Bihar, 
Madras and Bengal are the chief milk producing Provinces of 
India but the marketing of milk on co-operative lines has 
developed most in the latter two Provinces only. Bengal has 
the biggest co-operative milk supply union in India. The 
Madras Co-operative Milk Supply Union supplies 6-9 per 
cent, of the total milk consumed in the Madras City, as com¬ 
pared with only 1*8 per cent, supplied by the Calcutta Milk 
Supply Societies’ Union, but it occupies the second position 
in respect of the total quantity of milk handled by any similar 
organization in India. Tn the United Provinces, the 
Lucknow Union is the most important of the few 
milk supply societies which exist in that province. Besides 
arranging for the sale of their milk, these milk supply unions 
advance loans to producers through primary societies for the 
purchase of milch cattle and also make arrangements for the 
supply of fodder. The Calcutta Milk Supply Societies 
Union has also appointed a Veterinary Inspector to look after 
the health of the cattle of the members of its affiliated societies. 

Ghee societies are concentrated mostly in the south¬ 
western and western districts of the United Provinces. A few 
loan and sale societies in the province of Madras also deal in 
ghee along with other commodities. In other provinces, little 
or no development has so far taken place in the marketing of 
ghee on co-operative lines. The Central Co-operative Ghee 
Sale Union, Limited. Etawali. arranges for the sale of the 
ghee of the members of its affiliated societies. Each member 
of the ghee society supplies ghee to it under the kataun 
system under which contracts for the purchase of ghee during 
the following year are made on fixed price paid in advance. 
The price of ghee paid by societies to their members is usually 
20 per cent, lower than that ruling in the Etawah market and 
5 per cent, higher than that paid bv other buyers in villages. 
The prices are kept low to meet the cost 'of marketing and to 
pay the interest on, advance payments. The Union takes 
necessary steps to keep up the standard of the quality of ghee 
by getting samples of ghee tested in the laboratory of a local 
ghee packer. 
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The condition of the societies, however, is deteriorating. 
Overdues have increased considerably and the percentage of 
collection to demand is very small. Tt is suggested that early 
steps should be taken to realise the dues from members and 
fresh advances should be made only after the paying capacity 
of the members has been thoroughly examined. Further, 
while organising new societies, care should be taken to see 
that the villages selected for starting such societies are situat 
od in a compact' area and that sufficient quantity of ghee is 
available with persons intending to join such a society. 

' In the past a number of societies for the sale of eggs were 
formed and closed in different parts of the country. The 
failure of these societies is attributed mainly to the high cost 
of collection and the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number 
of eggs from any single centre of production. The marketing 
survey of eggs in India and Burma has, however, shown that 
there'are some places in the country where 3,000 to- 80,000 
eggs are assembled every day. It, therefore, seems desirable 
that in future attention should be concentrated to organise 
egg sale societies at these centres or at such other places where 
the production of eggs is large and concentrated in a compact 
area. The total number of egg sale societies in India does 
not exceed SO. The Frontier Co-operative Fgg Grading and 
Sale Association, Limited, Peshawar, and the Co-operative 
Poultry Society, Limited, Martandam, are perhaps the 
largest societies of this type. The former is an association 
of egg collectors and merchants but the latter consists mainly 
of producers. The Martandam Co-operative Poultry Society. 
Travancore, is working on a profit and handles about one and 
a half lakh eggs per year. 

C HAPTER FOP 11. 

Consumer^; co-operative movement. 

The consumers’ co-operative movement has made much 
progress in England and other industrial countries. India, 
however, is predominantly an agricultural country and the 
development of agricultural credit societies has, therefore, 
received more attention here than any other form of co¬ 
operation. 

The number of consumers’ stores in India is only 547. 
64 per cent of these stores are in South India which handled 
goods worth about Rs. 65 lakhs in 1939-40. or about 75 per cent. 
of the total business of the stores in the country. The success of 
the consumers’ movement in these parts is mainly due to the 
successful working of the Triplicane Urban Co-operative So- 
cietv Ltd. and to the keen interest taken in the development 
of this form of co-operation by the Co-operative Department 
of the Madras Province. 

j 2 



The Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society, Ltd., Madras, 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company 
Employees’ Co-operative Society, Ltd., Dadar (Bombay) and 
the South Indian Co-operative Consumers’ Society, Ltd., 
Matunga (Bombay) are examples of successful consumers' 
stores in India. Their success is mainly due to the fact that 
the members belong to the same class of community and they 
follow the three main principles of Rochdale Pioneers, 
namely, democratic control, sale for cash at market prices 
and distribution of bonus to members in proportion to their 
purchases. The number of consumers stores for agricultur¬ 
ists is smaller still, though a number of other types of agricul¬ 
tural societies cater for the requirements of their members as 
consumers. Co-operative grain banks, wherever they exist, 
also function partly as eonsumers ? stores and advance grain 
to their members for domestic consumption. 


Although considerable efforts have been made by co-opera¬ 
tors all over the world to link up the consumers’ and the 
producers’ societies, very Tittle has so far been done in India 
in this direction. The financial advantage of connecting 
producers’ societies with consumers’ stores is that by eliminat¬ 
ing the middleman, both in the producing and consuming 
markets, the producer is able to get more for his produce and 
the consumer has to pay something less for his requirements. 

CHAPTER FIVE. 

Producers’ co-operative movement abroad. 

In Denmark, the United States of America, Canada and 
Australia, the co-operative marketing of agricultural produce 
has been more successful than any other form of co-operation. 

The producers’ co-operative societies in Denmark deal in 
livestock products, mainly butter, bacon and eggs. Each 
society handles only one commodity and a producer may be 
a member of as many societies as the number of commodities 
produced by him. Produce in raw form is purchased from 
members and sold in the home or the foreign markets after 
processing it into manufactured products. The price is paid 
on the basis of quality. The Danish co-operative sales orga¬ 
nizations have their branches in foreign countries, parti¬ 


cularly in England. 

In the United States of America, producers’ associations 
handle dairy products, grain, livestock, fruits and vegetables, 

cotton poultry, etc. In 1935-36, the producers cooperatives 

in this country, sold various commodities worth 1,586 million 
dollars or about 40 times more than the value of produce 
bandied by similar co-operative trading societies m India 
during 1939-40. In the United States of America, there is 
close liaison between the various types of co-operative organiza¬ 
tions which connect the producer with the terminal markets. 
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For example. 13,300 fruit growers are members of 200 local 
associations which again are affiliated to 26 district exchanges. 
These exchanges have combined themselves to form the 
California Fruit Growers' 5 Exchange. Fruit received from 
producers are pooled according to variety and grade. The Cali¬ 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange co-ordinates the activities of 
the district exchanges. Its chief function is to sell fruits and 
for this purpose, it has its own grades and its own brand 
“Sunkist”. It spends large sums of money in advertising, in 
developing new markets and in carrying out research. It deals 
directly with agents in foreign countries. There are six 
national marketing associations dealing in grain, livestock, 
cotton, wool and fruits and vegetables. They have been form¬ 
ed to co-ordinate the selling operations of co-operative market¬ 
ing associations operating in different parts of the country. 

In Canada, co-operative marketing societies handle wheat, 
fruits, milk, livestock, eggs and poultry. The number of 
co-operatives dealing in wheat is, however, the largest. Next 
in importance are livestock associations and co-operative 
dairies. Each society deals only in one commodity and the 
producer is connected with the terminal markets on the same 
lines as in the United States of America. Three provinces of 
the dominions have special legislation for collective control 
over the marketing of produce. Under these Acts, producers, 
who are in minority, are also required to sell a commodity 
through co-operative associations. Control boards set up 
under these laws have wide powers with respect to the 
producing, supplying, processing and selling of the produce. 

Co-operative marketing associations in the Union of South 
Africa handle maize wheat, peanuts, tobacco, cotton, sugar, 
fruits, meat, eggs and ostrich feathers. Tn 1935 36. these 
associations marketed agricultural produce worth £13 
millions. Besides these, there are associations for processing 
raw-materials into manufactured products, e.g ., wheat mills. 
The Central Wheat Organization also mills the wheat of its 
members. Under the Co-operative Societies’ Amendment 
Act of 1925, Government can notify an area for the compul¬ 
sory sale of a particular produce through co-operative socie¬ 
ties and under certain conditions. The only product which 
has so far been notified in this manner under the Act is 
tobacco. 

In Australia, pools for a particular commodity may be 
organised either on a^oluntary or on a compulsory basis. In 
1932. there were 14 pools for different commodities. They 
have also established close connections with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society of England, a consumers’ organization, 
which financed for a number of years the Western Australia 
Co-operative Wheat Pool. Fairly successful attempts have 
also been made in this country to form mixed societies of 
producers and consumers in rural areas. The Australian 
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marketing organizations, which handle more than one com 
modity, deal in wheat, fruits, vegetables, poultry and eggs 
and dairy products. 

In New Zealand, co-operative sale societies mainly handle 
cheese, butter, fruit, wheat and meat. Almost the entire 
quantity of cheese produced in this country is manufactured 
in co-operative factories while about 90 per cent, of butter is 
produced by co-operative dairies. Only graded butter is 
allowed to be exported to foreign countries. 

It will be noted that in Denmark, the United States of 
America and Canada, there is a continuous link between local 
associations at the bottom and inter-provincial and national 
institutions at the top and that in almost every case, the pro¬ 
duce is pooled and graded before it is put on the market. 
Further, organizations which handle only one commodity 
have proved more successful as they can specialize in the 
production, processing and sale of a particular commodity. 
The possibility of federating the primary sale societies into 
marketing unions and linking up the unions with the provin¬ 
cial organizations in India should be explored. Such orga¬ 
nizations, if and when formed, should not act merely as sales, 
agents but should function more or less on the lines of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 

In the Union of South Africa, the Central Wheat Orga¬ 
nization has made arrangements for the milling of wheat with 
considerable financial advantage to its members. Certain 
parts of India, e.g., the United Provinces, have suitable areas 
where similar organizations could be set up. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

» 

1. A system of classification based on the main functions of 

societies may be considered. 

In the all-India classification of societies there is an overlap 
between one class of societies and another, which has resulted 
in a certain amount of confusion, particularly in the case of 
purchase, and purchase and .sale societies and production and 
sale societies. It is suggested that a system of classification 
based on the main functions of the societies may be attempted 
or at least the existing classification be made clearer and more 
definite by indicating which type of societies should be put 
under a particular class. (Page TO) 

2. The co-operative marketing of agricultural produce 

deserves increased effort and attention. 

A disproportionately small share of the price paid by the 
consumer reaches the producer. It is. therefore, necessary 
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that, along with the development of credit societies, more 
attention should be paid to the organization of co-operative 
societies for the marketing of agricultural produce. (Page 13). 

3. The feasibility of organising co-operative supply of 

producers’ requirements, e.g., seed, manures, imple¬ 
ments, etc., should be examined. 

In order to improve the production of crops it seems desir¬ 
able that the feasibility of organising co-operative supply of 
producers’ requirements, e.g., seed, manure^, implements 
etc., should be examined. (Page 13). 

4. Linkin g of marketing with credit necessary. 

Under the scheme of controlled credit in the province of 
Madras, the borrowing members of a credit society are requir¬ 
ed to sell the produce through the loan and sale society to 
which the credit society is affiliated, so as to provide a link 
between credit and marketing. It is recommended that the 
scheme may be adopted by all the provinces and States with 
such modifications as are necessary to suit local conditions, 
(Page Ifi). 

5. Non agriculturists should not be allowed to join agricul¬ 

tural sale societies of producers. 

in certain provinces, eg, Madras, itinerant and other 
merchants are allowed to become members of producers’ sale 
societies. These societies deal with non-members also. It is 
suggested that the provincial co-operative departments should 
take steps to restrict the admission of members in such societies 
to producers only and, as far as practicable, discouiage these 
societies from taking over for sale non-members’ produce in 
disproportionately large quantities. (Page 33). 

6. Financial assistance should be given to producers’ co¬ 

operative societies to construct godowns. 

The question of storing seed and other articles by pro¬ 
ducers’ co-operative societies is important. In Madras, the 
provincial government have framed rules for the grant of 
State loans to co-operative societies for the construction of 
godowns. It is suggested,that other provincial and State gov¬ 
ernments should consider the possibility of providing similai 
facilities. (Page 35). 

7. Societies in one province should be permitted to act as 

agents for the sale of produce of societies situated in other 
provinces. 

The Madras Co-operative Societies Act does not permit 
any society registered under it to act as an agent of a society 
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situated in other provinces and States. The restriction debars 
societies both in this province and outside from increasing 
their business activities. It seems desirable that, until an all- 
'India legislation has been passed for the registration of 
multi-unit societies, the co-operative lav of the Province 
should be so amended as to allow societies in that Province to 
act as distributors on behalf of co-operative societies outside 
the Province in so far as this can be done without detriment 
to the interest of their own members. (Page 39). 

8. Repayment of dues in kind should be encouraged but the 

element Qf speculation should not enter into the business 
of co-operative societies by selling the produce immediate¬ 
ly after it is received. 

For obvious reasons it is easier for the producer to repay 
his dues to co-operative societies in kind. This system not 
only provides the much needed marketing facilities to the 
producer (the sale of- his produce takes place through the 
society), but also ensures the repayment of the dues of the 
financing agency. For example, by this method, the District 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Moradabad, improved its collec¬ 
tions almost to cent, per cent., but it suffered heavy losses on 
account of speculation. In Surat, the ‘hedging’ method has 
secured better prices for the members of the cotton sale 
societies. It is suggested that repayment of dues in kind 
should be encouraged but the holding up of the produce for 
getting higher prices by co-operative societies should not be 
permitted and the produce must be sold immediately or as soon 
as possible after its delivery by producers. (Page 49). 

9. Desirability of providing facilities for the production and 

marketing of a newly introduced variety of the commer¬ 
cially important crops through co-operative societies from 
the stage of seed supply till the stage of its final disposal. 

It is desirable that arrangements should be made for pro¬ 
viding necessary facilities for the production and marketing 
of any newly introduced variety of commercially important 
crops through co-operative societies from the stage of seed 
supply till the stage of its final disposal as is being done in 
the case of the Cane Development and Sale Societies in the 
United Provinces and some of the cotton sale societies in the 
province of Bombay. (Pages 51. 59 and 60). 

10. Scope for expansion of the activities of sugarcane growers’ 

societies. 

At present the sugarcane growers’ societies in the United 
Provinces arrange for the sale of their members’ cane crop 
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only to sugar factories. All the members are, however, not 
able to sell their cane crop to sugar factories if there is a 
bumper crop or if the production of sugar is reduced This 
difficulty is sometimes felt even by zonal societies as the cane 
quotas of factories vary from year to year. In such circum¬ 
stances, the members have to make other arrangements for the 
disposal of their cane. It is suggested that the sugarcane 
growers’ societies should arrange for the disposal of the entire 
cane crop of their members in more ways than one, e.g., by 
selling members’ cane to open pan factories, by selling juice to 
kliandsaris for making rab and by selling gur made by mem¬ 
bers themselves. Further these societies should, whenever 
possible, introduce the manufacture of gur by improved 
methods and also arrange for its proper marketing. (Page 56). 

11. Ghee and milk societies should be organised only in com¬ 
pact areas where sufficient quantities of these products 
are available and provided there is a competent and 
adequate staff for supervision. 

While organising new societies, care should be taken to 
see that villages selected for starting these societies are situat¬ 
ed in a compact area so that the working of the societies can 
be properly supervised. It should also be ascertained that 
sufficient quantity of ghee or milk is available with the persons 
intending to join such a society. To prevent overloaning, 
advances should in no case be made without a thorough 
enquiry into the paying capacity of each borrowing member. 
(Pages 80 and 84). ' 

12. The organization of egg and poultry societies should be 

concentrated only in selected compact areas. 

in the past a number of egg sale societies failed mainly 
ulue to the high costs of coflection and the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing a sufficiently large number of eggs from any single centre 
of production. It is suggested that societies for the sale of 
eggs and poultry should be organised only at centres where 
sufficiently large number of eggs are produced in a compact 
area and where eggs can be collected economically. (Page 
85). 

13. The development of consumers’ movement is in the interest 
of producers’ and consumers’ and producers' societies 
should be linked up. 

In order to secure an assured market, it is to the interest 
of the producers’ societies that the consumers’ movement 
should be developed. It is also desirable that producers’,and 
consumers’ societies be closely linked up so that the returns 
of producers may be increased and consumers also may have 
to pay less for their purchases. (Page 97^ 
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14. Need for legislation to force the minority to join a co¬ 
operative production and sale society in a particular area 
and the desirability of setting up price control boards for 
fixing minimum prices of better quality agricultural 

produce. 

In Canada and the Union of South Africa, especial laws 
have been enacted under which all producers are required to 
sell a notified commodity through co-operative associations 
although a minority of them may be opposed to such sale. 
Under the Co-operative Societies Amendment Act of 1925, the 
Government of the Union of South Africa are empowered to 
notifv'an area (where a particular produce is grown) for its 
compulsory sale through v co-operative societies, provided 
75 per cent, of the producers in the area producing 75 per cent, 
of the product are members of co-operative associations and 
apply for the issue of such a notification. In Canada and 
the Union of South Africa, Boards of Control for certain 
products have also been set up which see that prices of these 
products are maintained at a fair level both for the producer 
and the consumer. It is suggested that a similar legislation 
be undertaken in India, with a view to forcing the minority 
to join a co-operative production and sale society for utilising 
its services complying with its instructions when a majority 
of producers within the area have joined such a society and 
also for the purpose of setting up Price Control Boards which 
can fix minimum prices of better quality produce bandied by 
co-operative societies. (Pages 103 and 104). 

15. Need for federating production and sale societies with 
a view to introducing such improved methods of market¬ 
ing as pooling members’ produce and its joint sale after 
grading. 

It is desirable that the possibility of federating primary 
sale societies intb marketing unions and linking up the unions 
into provincial organizations and federating the latter into 
an all-India organization should he explored. The apex 
organizations should function more or less on the lines of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. (Page 106). 

16. Scope for the co-operative processing of agricultural 

produce. 

In the Union of South Africa the central wheat organiza¬ 
tion has extended its activities to the milling of its members’ 
wheat, with considerable advantage to the producer. It is 
suggested that in such parts of India where there are grain 
marketing unions, for example, in the United Provinces, the 
possibility of taking up such work hv the unions themselves 
should he explored. (Page 106). 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Statement shmviny number of ayricultural societies in India with number of members, value- 
of goods handled and irorl.ing capital. 


(1020-21 to 193H:!9). 




Number ot societies. 


No. of 
mem¬ 
bers. 

Value of 

Value of 


Year. 


Purchase, 

and 

purchase 

and 

sale. 

Pnniuc- 

ti©n 

and 

sale. 

Other*.* 

t 

Total. 

goods 

sold 

to 

members. 

members’ 

products 

pur¬ 

chased. 

Wording 

capital. 

1920-21 

37,488 

877 

136 

330 

38,337 

(In 
thou - 
sands). 
1,269 

R*. 

(Thou¬ 

sands). 

23,85 

Us. 

(Thou¬ 

sands). 

10,20 

Re. 

(Lakhs). 

10,24 

1921-22 

41,150 

411 

132 . 

494 

42,193 

1,415 

23,92 

39,20 

18,49 

11,56 

1922-23 

44,624 

291 

165 

497 

45,677 

1,500 

42,51 

12,82 

1923-24 

48,679 


178 

767 

49,895 

1,060 

32,50 

50,02 

14,46 

1924-25 

57.961 


191) 

1,150 

59,602 

1,919 

48,77 

59,88 

17,46 

1925-20 

04,778 


26C 

1,240 

66,612 

2,228 

45,76 


SO, 70 

192(3-27 

72,339 

300 

696 

1,170 

74,564 

2,523 

53,20 

88,76 

24,6* 

1927-28 

77,959 

371 

846 

1,414 

80,590 

2,781 

1,01,60 

mwfwxm 

27,89 

1928-29 

81,776 

389 

1,061 

1,771 

84,997 

2,933 

1,23,50 

3,27,93 

1,57,73 

30,46 

1929-30 

85,840 

413 

1,258 

1,970 

89,476 

3,062 

> 1,24,34 

33,33 

1930-31 

87,535 

360 

1,416 

KVTira 

91,420 

3,112 

68,04 

51,88 

34,40 

1931-32 

87,430 

335 

1,551 

KftiTM 

91,500 

6,062 

37,17 

55,27 

33,67 

1032-33 

80,610 


1,678 


90,895 

3,000 

31,60 

45,87 

33,0* 

1933-34 

80,270 


1,855 


90,737 

2,950 

41,40 

29,30 

43,90 

32,76 

1934-35 

86,657 


2,095 

2,390 

91,451 

2,974 

nrocijH 

32,97 

1935-30 

87,564 

347 

2,248 

m ilSSi 

92,698 

:i,013 

35,87 

33,28 

33,44 

1936-37 * . 

88,498 

401 

2,780 


94,411 

0,119 

42,39 

48,71 

33,60 

1937-38 

89,293 

422 

3,006 


95,706 

",163 

72,45 

78,94 

31,98 

1938-39 

90,676 

450 


4,018 ( 

105,271 

3,580 

92,20 


31,6* 


* Production societies atut other typos of societies have Peon grouped under this head. 


APPENDIX. II. 

Statement showing number of agricultural soc.it ties, number of members and working capital 
in Gwalior, Indore, Kashmir and Bhopal Stales for each quinquennium from 1020-21 to 
10115-30 and the three subsequent years. 



Gwalior. 

Indore. 

Kashmir. 

Bhopal. 

Y ear. 

Socle- 

Mem- 

Working 

Sonic- 

Mem- 

Working 

Socic- 

Mem- 

Workipg 

8ocie- 

Mem- 

Working 


ties. 

hers. 

capital. 

ties. 

bers. 

capital. 

ties. 

bers. 

capital. 

tics. 

here. 

capital. 




Us. 



Us. 



Rs. 



Rs. 




(Thous- 



(Thous- 



(Thous- 



(Thous- 




amis). 



antis). 



ands). 



ands). 

1920-21 

Ait 

A’a 

Ac 

A a 

A a 

A'a 

A 'a 

Aa 

Aa 

669 

10.446 

i :■ 

1925-20 

2,492 

42.530 

8,92 

258 

5,257 

16,00 

1,545 

29,488 

28,39 

951 

13,446 

"k r , n 

1930-31 

4,02.8 

69,420 

22,96 

468 

8,665 

24,61 

2,532 

47,262 

50,12 

1,134 



1935-36 

4,183 

75,228 

31,15 

662 

11,000 

31,55 

2,578 

46,618 

53,84 

919 

1 r/rei-1 

■tr^i 

1936-37 

4,028 

75,980 

29,93 

Eli 

12,459 

51,35 

WMrfr 1 

46,823 

53,94 

785 

14,610 

■ft ’■ 'I 

1937-38 

3,960 

75,896 

31,33 

732 

12,486 

29,89 

2,585 

46,518 

53,42 

738 

14,898 

8,86 

1938-39 

3,913 

75,063 

33,18 

765 

13,849 

33,59 

2,805 

58,245 

54,37 

596 

12,478 

8,22 


d - .Not available. 













































APPENDIX mi(o). 

Statement showing tki financial position of Agricultural Production and Salt societies 
in the provinces and States of India in 1939-10. 
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•Excluding 144 Co-operative Societies. 
tExcludlng 927 Co-operative Societies. 

(1) Figures relate to Co-operative year 1988-39. 

(a) Figures not available, lb) Included In Reserve fuud. 
n —Below Rb. 500. 








































































APPENDIX 111(6). 

Statement showing the financial position of Agricultural Purchase, and Purchase uttil 
Sale Societies in the produces and States of India in WSO jO. 

(Amounts avf' given in thousand rupees.) 
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APPENDIX III (e). 

'Statement showing the financial position of Trading Societies in the provinces and States 

of India in 1939-JfO. 

(Amounts are given in thousand rupees.) 


LL'ti 



•Excluding 2,637 Cooperative Societies, 
tExcluding 927 Co-operative Societies. 

W inures relate to co-operative year 193S-39. 
(a) Figures not available, 
ii —Eelow Us. 600. 
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Na = Not available. 
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APPENDIX IV (c). 

Application form jor advance money. 
Rasipuram Co-operative Sale Society Limited. 


No. and name of member. 
Father’s name. 

Village. 

Stock No. 

Kind of produce. Pothi or bag. 


Ware House Officer. 


Market rate. 

Approximate value of produce. 

Previous advance, if any. 

Amount of advance applied for. 

Period. 

Signature of President, 
or Secretary. 


APPENDIX IV (d). 

Agreement form, for advance money. 

Rasipuram Co-operative Sale Society Limited. 

S. R. No. , Date. 

Particulars of produce.—Cotton/Grounduut. Value of produce 

No. and name of member. Previous advance. 

Father’s name. Advance. 

Village. 

Received Rs. as advance on the pledge of above produce repayable in 

. ... months subject to the undermentioned conditions. 

(Conditions. 

1. I agree to pay interest at . per cent, on the advance received on the pledge 

of produce. I also agree to pay the difference of price caused by the reduction of 
market value or other causes. I abide by the conditions which will bo decided by the 
Directors then and there regarding the payment of interest, godown rent and insurance 
charges. 

Failing to pay the amount within the due datd l agree that the society undertakes 
to dispose of the produce and recover the amount I shall pay the balance also, if any 

Signature of member. 


APPENDIX IV tc). 

Auction flip form. 

The Rasipuram Co-operative Sale Society Limited. 

Dated. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Advance 

2. Interest. 

3. Commission. 

<1. Oodown rent. 

5. Insurance charge. 

6. Others. 

Net amount to be paid Rs. 

Calculator. 


No 

Lot Number. 
Receipt No. 
Name of ryot. 
No. of bags. 
Sold to 
At Rs. 

Weight. 

Cost. 


APPENDIX IV (/). 

_ jpy of rules for the grant of State loans to co-operative societies for 
construction of godoums. 

1. Only societies which are registered under the Co-operative Societies Act and which 
undertake to sell either as owners or agents the agricultural produce or the manu¬ 
factured goods of members or the produce of manufactured goods of affiliated societies 
will he eligible for a. loan from the Government. The question whether a particular 
society is eligible for a loan under this rule will be decided in each case by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and his decision shall bo final. 

2. The Government are prepared to lend the full amount of the estimated cost 
of the godowns without limit at 3^ por cent, interest. The loan given by Government 
shall be uti’ised only for the construction of a puenr granary or godown and shall 
be drawn only after the society has spent its contribution. 

3. Plans and estimates for the godown which a society proposes to construct or for 
which it requires a loan from Government must ho submitted to the Registrar for his 
previous approval. Such plans and estimates once approved shall not be deviated 
from without his sanction. 

4. No society shall use the money borrowed from non-members other than Govern¬ 
ment in erecting a godown towards the construction of which the Government has 
given a loan. 

5. A loan given by Government to the society under these rules shall be disbursed 

in instalments as the work of construction progresses. - 

6. Loans given by Government under the rules shall upto a limit of one lakh hear 
interests at 3jr per cent, per annum for the entire period of the loan. The period of 
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payment shall be fixed by the Registrar and shall not exceed 30 years from the date 
of disbursement of the first instalment of loan. The loan together with interest 
due thereon shall be repaid either by equated annual instalment or at the option of 
thd society in annual instalments together with interest due on the amount outstand¬ 
ing from time to time. Afte- exercising its option a society shall not ordinarily he 
allowed to change its method of repayment. Nothing shall prevent or debar a 
society from repaying a larger sura than the annual instalment or from discharging 
the whole loan in a jingle payment. Repayment of the loan and interest thereon 
may be postponed for a period not exceeding five years. In that case the loan will 
bear compound interest at 54 per cent, per annum for the period for which the 
repayment is postponed. The first instalment of the loan and interest will be due 
on the expiry of that period from the date of disbursement of the first instalment of 
the loan. Subject to this and subject to the powers of the Registrar in clause 7 
below a penal rate of 10 per cent, will be charged on all overdue instalments of 
principal of interest from the due date to the date of actual payment. 

7. The Registrar will have power to suspend the payment of annual instalment in 
a year for which the net profit earned by the society is less than the amount of that, 
annual instalment but such suspended payments shall be paid before the expiry of 
30 years from the date of payment of the first instalment. Further the profit, if any, 
of tho society in succeeding years over and above the amounts necessary to meet the 
instalments due shall be liable to a maximum of 50 per cent, of such profits to make 
good the instalments in respect of which the society was in default. 

8. The building or buildings for which the Government loans has been obtained 
shall be completed within 6 months from the date of disbursement of the first instal¬ 
ment of tho loan to the society. 

9. Every society receiving a loan from Government, under these rules shall agree to 
the annual inspection and valuation of the godown or granary constructed out of the 
loan from Government. The inspection and valuation shall be made by a Govern¬ 
ment Engineer of rank not lower than an Upper Subordinate of Public Works Depart¬ 
ment free of cost to the society. 

10. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies shall have power to insist on the 
godown for the construction of which a loan has been obtained from Government being 
insured adequately against the risk of fire. 

11. Each society receiving a loan from Government shall furnish such information 
and submit such returns as the Government or the Registrar may call from time 
to time. 

12. Every society receiving a loan from Government shall transfer to Government 
Sts interest on the building or buildings constructed out of the Government loan. If 
the registration of a society is cancelled the sale proceeds of the building will be 
utilised in the first instance towards the repaymeut of the Government loan. 

13. If a society fails to fulfil any of the conditions on which the loan from 
Government was given the Registrar of Co-operative Societies will he at liberty to 
foreclose the loan and recover the whole amount outstanding and the interest accrued 
therein .without reference to the period for which the loan was given. 

APPENDIX V (a). 

£faiement showing the financial position of the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Marketing Society Ltd., Madras at the end of 1989-^0. 

Assots. j Liabilities. 



Rb. i 



Rs. P 

is. 

1. Cash on hand 

168 

6 

1. Loons and deposits,— 



In bank 

6,447 

6 

Security deposits from staff 

1,108 

0 

i. Other investments— 



2. Share capital : Individuals 

1,960 

0 

Rcserv® Fund.— 



Societies . 

4,900 

0 

In the Madras Provincial 

1,836 

6 

3. Interest due . 

36 

3 

Co-operative Bank. 



Other items— 



In the debentures of the 

3,500 

0 

4. Adjusting heads 

12,994 

6 

Central Land Mortgage 



5. Credit Sales reserve due to 

3,383 

5 

Bank. 



K. F. G. C. S.— 



Shares taken in the Co¬ 

• 1 

0 

6. Undisbursed profits of pre¬ 



operative Press. 



vious years— 



3. Interest on investments . 

80 

7 

Dividend 

50 

o 

4. Other items : Commission 

526 

7 

Bad debt reserve 

2,000 

0 

pending realisation. 



7. Reserve Fund-— 



7, Value of furniture and 

1,555 

0 

Separately invested . 

1,836 

6 

equipments less depre¬ 



Yot to be invested 

579 

14 

ciation. 



Secrot Reserve 

1,160 

0 

6. Adjusting heads 

18,362 

4 







8. Total liabilities 

30,008 

4 




9. Net difference between 

2,458 

80 

7. Total assets 

32,466 

4 

Resets and liabilities. 
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APPENDIX V (6). 

Account slip form. 

Telephone No. 8175 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society Limited, Madra 

No. X. 95. 

Head Office : 582, Pycrofts Road. Triplicane, Madras. 

< 527, Mint Street, George Town, Madras. 

') 1/14, Pondy Bazar, Theagarayanagar, Madras. 

38, Bunder Street, .George Town, Madras. 

Dated, .19 


No.. 

To 


Sir 


Branches : 
Fruit depot 


The Secretary. 


.Co-operative Society, Ltd. 


We have, the pleasure to enclose a crossed cheque No. dated. 

for Rs. being the net amount due for the sale of. 

upto. 

At the time of last settlement of accounts we had. Including 

tho supply received on . the total stock is . We have 

disposed of . . for Rs. Deducting the expenses 

incurred amounting to *Rs. the net amount due to yon is 

Rs. The balance of stock on hand on. 

is . Pleaso acknowledge receipt of the cheque and send ns 

your society’s printed receipt for the amount at an early date. 

Yours faithfully, 

„ f Commission. 

\ Expenses. Secretary. 























Statement showing the progress of the Gosaba Jamv/u 
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y<j= Not »r»il»ble. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Form of contract between the Ohara Zamindnrs' Co-operative Society Ltd. : 

and buyers. 

Wheat "I 

U ram i 

Seed V Contract. 

Cotton I 

Kapas J 

Sale No.. dated . 

Sold to . hereinafter called 

tmyers on behalf of.by the Okara Zemindars’ Co-operative 

Society Ltd , hereinafter called sellers,.maunds (each maund- 

to be of 40 seers and each niaund of 82 2/7 lb.) of this/last- season @ Ks. 

pm 

The conditions of sale are as follows :— 

1. Payment of price is to be made to the society at their office on deiiverv 

at.‘.t. I 

2. Weighment can be majdt at any time at the sellers’ option between the 

. and .. Not less than one hundred bags/Aoros to 

be weighed at. one time. 

3. Actual weight of empty hags /boras will be allowed. 

4. Delivery will be made within . days after the bags j boras have been 

•filled at . . 

5. The acceptance at. any time by the buyers or the tender by the sellers of a 
quantity less than that contracted for shall not under any circumstances, bn taken 
to cancel the contract as to the balance to be delivered. 

6. Buyeis bind themselves to deliver empty bags /boras to the spllers. at their 
office, within two days from date of contract, failing which, the' buyers will have 
to convey the empties to the Estate concerned themselves. 

7. In the event of any breach of this contract on the part of the buyers, through 
any cause whatsoever, the sellers shall have the following options :— 

{a) To cancel the contract for tho undelivered balance. 

[b) To claim and recover from the buyers the difference, if any, between the 
value at the contract price of the quantity of goods, which shall not have 
been taken delivery of, or shall have been rejected; and the value of the 
like quarft.itv of similar goods at the market rate at the place of delivery 
on the day next following the last day for delivery. 

! r ) To sell at the place of sale, the quantity of goods which shall uot have 
been delivered, or shall have been rejected, within twq business days 
next succeeding the last day for delivery and to recover from the buyers 
the difference if any, bet ween I he value at the contract price of the 
quantity of goods so purchased and the value of the same quantity at 
the rate of sale. 

(d) If there shall he no buyer available in tho local market, to sell on buyers’ 
account at any other place and recover from buyers the difference between 
the value at the contract rate and the value at the rate, of sale, due 

allowance being made for any difference in freight or terms of purchase 

between the said two rates. 

8. If buyers becomo insolvent or go into bankruptcy or liquidation, or commit\ a 

breach of any one or more of the provisos of this contract on their part to be performed 
and a laim shall arise or he made by sellers for damage resulting from such breach, 
the sellers and the society shall he entitled to relain all moneys to the extent of their 

claim which at the date of such breach or subsequent thereto may be or become pay¬ 

able by the sellers or the society to buyers under this or any other contract or 
transaction and on their claim to damage for such breach being ascertained by 
agreement, award or judicial decision, sellers and the society shall be entitled to 
appropriate the moneys which shall have been so retained by them against the damage 
payable to them under any payment, award, or'decree that may be made, published 
or passed. 

8A. In case of a dispute between the society or a member on the one. hand, and 
a buyer or a seller not being a member on the other hand, the society shall, on behalf 
of itself or the member, as the case may be, nominate in writing an arbitrator belong¬ 
ing to Okara, and carrying on the business of the sale or purchase of the same kind 
of goods with respect to which the dispute has arisen, and shall notify such appointment 
to the other party, requiring the said other party to nominate in writing one other 
arbitrator on its behalf belonging to Okara and carrying on the business of the sale or 
purchase of the same kind of goods with respect to which the dispute has arisen, 
which tho society shall have a right to nominate ihe second arbitrator also and the 
decision of the two arbitrators so nominated after inquiry shall be final and binding 
on both the parties. 


Price. 

Weighment. 


Weight of 
empties. 

Time of de¬ 
livery. 

Short delivery. 

Delivery of 
empties. 

Breach. 
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Other. con- 9. Any other condition that may be appended in any language other than English 

ditlon. s hall be Void. 

Sellers— _ Buyers— 

For the Okara Zemindars’ --- 

Oo-operative Society, -' 

Ltd., Okara. -- - - 

-Secretary. 


APPENDIX IX (a). 

Agreement form between a Cane-growers’ Co-operative Society and the 

occupier of a Factory. 

[Under section 18 (2) or section 19 (3) of the Act.] 

We ____the Cane 

Growers’ Go-operative Society, district- . - acting through 

its authorized representatives, hereinafter to be referred to as tiie first 

party, and ... -—the occupier of. — - - - - — - - - factory, 

hereinafter referred to as the second party, hereby enter into an agree¬ 
ment about the sale and purchase of cane on the following terms:-—- 

1. The first party agrees to sell during the season 19 -19 the sugar¬ 
cane crop of the members of the society standing on-—— acres as 

detailed below with an approximate yield of niaunds to 

the second party at the minimum price notified by Government subject 
to such deductions, if any, as may be notified by the Government from 
time to time, provided that the price payable by the second party, to the 
first party shall not in any case be lower than that paid generally by 
the second party to other growers of the villages in which eo-operative 
societies operate. The first party further undertakes to supply good cane 

free from leaves, tops and roots at the factory gate or at-- - - — - 

purchasing centre in such quantities and- on such dates as may be speci¬ 
fied in the requisition slip issued by the occupier or manager of the factory 
in conformity with this agreement and the instruction issued by the Cane 
Commissioner. 

2. The cane shall be taken by the second party in instalments equitably 
spread over the whole working period of the factory. 

3. The second party shall pay to the first pax-t-y commission at the 
rate of three pies per maund for the first five lakh maunds of cane sup¬ 
plied, two pies per maund for the next five lakh maunds of cane supplied 
and one pie per maund for all cane supplied in excess of ten lakhs of 
maunds. This commission shall ordinarily be paid, monthly and the last 
instalment shall be paid within one month of the close of the crushing 
season. If it is not so paid interest shall accrue at the rate of 7| per 
cent, per annum on all sums left-unpaid. 

4. In the event of wilful failure to supply at least eighty-five per cent, 
of the estimated yield of cane from the area the crop of which has been 
contracted to be sold, excludihg the quantity needed for seed, the first 
party shall be liable to pay the second party compensation at a rate not 
exceeding one anna per maund of such deficit. 

5. In case the first party wilfully fails for a fortnight to supply cane 
to the second party in accordance with the requisition made by the second 
party, the first party shall cease to have n claim to sell cane to the second 
party. 

G. The second party shall ordinarily send his requisition for cane to 
the first party at least'four days before the cane is required and will not 
make changes within this period without sufficient reasons. 

7. Tn the event of the second party wilfully failing to take delivery of 
the cane, which the first- party is ready to deliver in accordance with this 
agreement, the second party shall he liable to pay to the first party 
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the actual price of the quantity of such cane which he fails to purchase. 
In the event of the second party otherwise wilfully failing to purchase cane 
in accordance,with this agreement he shall be liable to pay the first party 
compensation at a rate not exceeding one anna per maund for such 
quantity of cane as the second party fails to buy; provided that for any 
deficiency in the purchases in instalments fixed for the period after the 
1st April, the second party shall be liable to pay compensation to the first 
party at a rate not exceeding two annas per maund. 

8. In the event of a breakdown at the factory or of other circumstances 
due to natural causes, calamities or accidents beyond human control 
arising to show that the second party will not he able to purchase the 
cane he has agreed to purchase, the first party, after giving a week’s 
notice to the second party and with the previous permission of the Cano 
Commissioner, shall have the option of making other arrangements for the 
disposal of the cane and in such case no compensation shall be payable 
by either party to the other. 

1). No compensation for breach of this agreement shall be payable b\ 
either party when such breach is due to natural causes, calamities or 
accidents beyond human control. 

10. Any dispute between the parties regarding the quality and condi¬ 
tion of the cane, the place of delivery, the instalments and other matter 
I ertafning to this agreement, shall be referred to arbitration in the manner 
provided for in the rules. No suit shall lie in a civil or revenue court 
in respect of any such dispute. 


Signature of the authorized Signature of the occupier or 

representative of Cane- his authorized representatives 

growers’ Co-operative in token of his accepting 

Society, Ltd the above contract. 

Cate- 


Area under sugarcane. 


Village. 

Desi. 

Improved. j 

Approximate 

Remarks. 

x 


yield in 


1 

2 

• 

Ratoon. 

3 

Plant. 

4 

maunds. 

5 

| 


APPENDIX IX (b). . 

Agreement form between the occupier of a Factory and a Purchasing 

Agent. 

[Under section 19 (3) of the Act.] 

I . ...., son of_ 

caste_- . , resident of .. - - occupation-- 

hereinafter to be referred to as the first party and ...- 

the occupier of the. _ factory, hereinafter to be, 

referred to as the second party, hereby enter into an agreement about the 
supply and purchase of caDe on the' following terms: — 

1. The first party agrees to sell during the season 19 -19 maunds 

of sugarcane from_- __purchasing centre to the second 

party at the minimum price notified by Government subject to such 
deductions, if any, as may be notified by the Government from tune to 
time. The first party further undertakes to supply good cane free from 

leaves, tops and roots at__ . - '— purchasing 

centre in such quantities and on such dates as may be specified in the 
requisition slip issued by the occupier or manager of the factory in con¬ 
formity with this agreement and the instructions issued bv the Cane Com¬ 
missioner. 
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2. The cane shall be taken by the second party in instalments 
■equitably spread over the whole working period of the factory. 

The second party shall pay to the first party commission at 
per maund on the amount of cane supplied. 

4. In the event of failure to supply at least 85 per cent, of the con¬ 
tracted quantity of cane the first party shall be liable to pay to the second 
party compensation at the rate not exceeding one anna per maund on such 
deficit. 

5. In case the first party wilfully fails to supply cane to the second 
party for a fortnight according to the requisition made by the second 
party, the first party shall cease to have a claim to sell cane to the second 
party and the second party shall be entitled to claim compensation. 

6. In the event of a breakdown at the factory or of other circumstances 
due to natural causes, calamities or accidents beyond human control, 
arising to show that the second party will not be able to purchase the. 
cane he has agreed to purchase, the first party, after giving a week’s notice 
to the second party and with the previous permission of the Cane Com¬ 
missioner, shall have the option of making other arrangements for the 
disposal of the cane and in such case no compensation shall be payable 
by either party to 1 the other. 

7. The second party shall ordinarily send his requisition for cane to the 
first party once a week and will not make changes within this period 
without sufficient reasons. 

8. In the event of the second party wilfully failing to take delivery of 
the cane, which tire first party is ready to deliver in accordance with this 
agreement, the second party shall bo liable to pay the first party the actual 
price of the quantity of such cane which he fails to purchase. In the 
fivent of the second party otherwise wilfully failing to purchase cane in 
accordance with this agreement, he shall be liable to pay the first party 
compensation at a rate not exceeding one anna per maund for sue)* 
quantity of cane as the second party fails to buy; provided that for any 
deficiency in the purchases in the instalments fixed for the period after 
1st April, the second party shall be liable, to pay compensation to the first 
party at a rate not exceeding two annas per maund. 

9. No compensation for breach of this agreement shall be payable by 
either party when such breach is due to natural causes, calamities or 
accidents beyond human control. 

10. Any dispute between the parties regarding the quality and condition 
of the cane, the place of delivery, the instalments and other matters- 
pertaining to this agreement, shall be referred to arbitration in the manner 
provided for in the rules. No suit shall lie in a civil or revenue court m 
respect of any such dispute. 


Signature of the authorized 
representative of Cane- 
growers’ Co-operative 
Society, Ltd 
Date- 


Area under sugarcane. 




Improved. 

Approximate 

yield 

in maunds. 


Village. 

iDesi. 

Ratoon. 

■ 

Plant. 

Remarks. 

1 

-j 

2 

3 

4 

. 

5 

6 


Signature of the occupier or 
Id’s authorized representatives 
in token of his accepting 
the above contract. 
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APPENDIX X (a). 

Form of sugarcane production and satla regie! e 
Village. Purchasing centre. Pargana. Tahsil. District 
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1 Plant! 
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APPENDIX X (b). 

Form of supply lioki I. 

A 

Date of purchase . Book No. 

Name of grower. 

Village. Serial So. 

Variety ... 

Date of issue... . 


B 

Book No. Serial No. 

MORADABAD CANE SOCIETY 

Date of delivery. 

Centre . 

Village... 

Name. 


Ref. to supply ledger 
Ref. to loan ledger . . 
Variety of cane 

Max. woight. 

Date of issue. 

Signature. 


■C 

No. of Mill’s weigliment slip . 

Identification card No. 

-Oross weight . 

Tare weight . 

Balance . 

Karda.. 

Net weight . 

Rate . 

Price. • 

Signature. 

.Note. (1) This ticket is for the supply of one cart load of cane. 

(2) This ticket is not transferable to any person other than the grower mentioned 
in it. 


£ Remarks. 
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APPEXDTX XI («). 

Statement showing the progress., of the Gadag Co-operative Cotton 
Sule Society Ltd., Gadag (1917-18 to 1940). 


Year. 

Number of 
members. 

Share 

capital. 

Dividend. 
(Pur cent.) 

Reserve Fund. 

Other Funds. 

Quantity 
of cotton 
handled. 



Rs. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

R.s. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Maunds 

1917-18 . 

191 

426 











1918-19 . 

617 

6,845' 

9 

6 

0 







10,615 

1919-20 . 

976 


6 

4 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 




19,748 

1920-21 . 

1,021 


8 

0 

0 

6,220 

0 

0 




32,130 

1921-22 . 

1,032 


9 

6 

0 

b,250 

0 

0 




19,940 

1922-23 . 

1,098 

13,589 

9 

6 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 




32,820 

1923-24 . 

1,184 

19,467 

12 

0 

0 

10,412 

0 

0 




31,697 

1924-25 

1,397 

37,914 

9 

6 

0 

16,525 

0 

0 

1,049 

14 

9 

82,52’ 

1925-26 . 

1,879 

41,975 

8 

0 

0 

26,919 

4 

7 

3,360 

14 

9 

31,464 

1026-27 . 

1,903 

43,454 

6 

4 

0 

31,088 

0 

11 

5,060 

14 

9 

116,313 

19i7-28 . 

1,975 

43,774 

6 

4 

0 

33,780 

0 

0 

7,260 

14 

9 

74,224 

1928-29 . 

2,010 

41,135 

6 

4 

0 

36,780 

0 

0 

9,660 

0 

0 

39,930 

1930 

2,098 

41,297 

6 

4 

0 

41,455 

8 

0 

17,300 

0 

0 

91,640 

1931 

2,134 

41,437 

0 

4 

0 

45,280 

5 

0 

21,103 

0 

0 

107,420 

1932 

2,156 

43,031 

6 

4 

0 

47,828 

5 

0 

26,001 

3 

0 

74,910 

1933 

2,169 

41,787 

6 

4 

0 

50,110 

0 

0 

27,000 

0 

0 

59,788 

1934 

2,184 

42,053 

6 

4 

0 

51,706 

0 

0 

30,660 

0 

0 

114,496 

1935 

2,208 

42,145 

6 

4 

0 

53,956 

0 

0 

32,940 

0 

0 

ilH JCfll 

1930 

2,235 

42,300 

4 

11 

0 

55,24 1 

0 

0 

37,830 

0 

6 

■eXo 

1937 

2,243 

42,368 

4 

11 

0 

56,670. 

0 

0 

42,326 

0 

8 


1938 

2,304 

42,344 

4 

11 

0 

58,130 

0 

0 

42,918 

2 

9 

106,141 

1939 

2,367 

42,510 

4 

11 

0 

59,936 

0 

0 

47,562 

3 

2 

136,458 

1940 

2,401 

42,791 

4 

I) 

0 

61,336 

0 

0 

51.454 

4 

4 

93,809 


APPENDTX XT (b). 

Copy of notice of sale by auction to all farmers . 

The Gadag Co-operative Cotton Sale Society Limited, Gadag. 


In the last 7th sale held on 
shown below: — 

1st June 1941, 556 bales were sold at prices 

(Classes) Per nag. 

Rs. 

(Classes) Per nag. 

Rs. 

4th Generation 2nd class 

182 

6th Generation 2fid class 

179 

4th Generation 3rd class 

176 

6th Generation 3rd class 

175 

5th Generation 2nd class 

182 

♦ -5-6th Generation (unclassod) 1 

(A) 161 

oth Generation 3rd class 

176 

Jayavanta unclassed 1 (A) 

. 148- 

The next 8th sale has been fixed on 

Sunday the 16th June 1941. 

It will 


probably be the last sale. 


Such of these goods as are received till the evening of Wednesday the 
11th May 1941 will be included in this sale. It has been the practice for 
all the growers to briDg in all their articles at the same time during the 
last couple of days. This results in a great deal of trouble and incon¬ 
venience both to themselves and the weighmen at the time of weighment. 
Tt is therefore requested that kapas may be despatched as and when they 
are ready. 

Special Note .—Only Upland and Jayavanta cotton bales should be 
brought into society’s compound. Those who bring English and Javan 
varieties should convey their consignments into the compound of the 
Ginning Society. If in any event they arc brought to the former place, 
they will be removed to the ginning compound at the expense of the owners. 
Every farmer is requested to see that such unnecessary expenses are 
avoided. 

Cotton Overseer. Chairman 


Gadag; 

The 2nd June 1941. 


Manager. 
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APPENDIX XI (c). 

Terms of auction sales for the guidance of purchasers. 

The Gadag Co-operative Cotton Sale Society Limited. . 

The following are the terms of auction sales for the guidance of pur¬ 
chasers : — 

1. The net weight of dokras after deducting the weight of samples 
bardan and katankati is recorded in the register. 

2. For each Naga 18 lb. are deducted for bardan, shrinkage, and 
sample. When a dokra weighs 13 maunds or more, due deductions are 
made according to the Market System. The Society has taken all possible 
care in weighing the dokras, but if the purchasers want to reweigh some 
or all dokras they may do so, hut they will have to pay Hamali charges 
at the rate of Re. 0-1-6 per dokra and the weight allowed for bardan will 
then be 15 *lb. only for Kapas and 12 lb. for cotton Naga. In addition 
to this 1 lb. more will be allowed for Katankati. 

3. Sample of 40 tolas of Kapas from each dokra is taken from all the 
dokras upto a limit of ten and the percentage of lint found out by ginning 
the seed cotton. When one person’s dokras exceed ten, sample for every 
ten dokras is taken out separately and then the percentage of the lint is 
found out. 

4.. Dokras arc arranged in classes of different grades according to the 
high or low percentage of lint; due consideration for cleanliness and 
mixture is,given while classifying. 

5. Information regarding the number of dokras. weight, ginning per¬ 
centage, etc., of each class will he. supplied to the bidders at the time- 
of auction. 

6. Purchaser is required to pay to the Sale Society a commission of 
one Rupee per Naga of t-he kapas and, 12 annas per Naga of the cotton 
and l an anna the Pinjrapole, according to the Bazar system. - 

7. The purchaser will receive from the society the Dhartnada at 
Re. 0-0-0 per Naga, and also 2 lb. of Kapas per Kapas dokra and one anna 
per cotton dokra as sample. 

8. Merchants approved by the Managing Committee only are allowed' 
to bid in the auction. 

0. The purchasers will have to pay the -value of cotton or Kapas they 
purchase, in such manner, as will be settled by the Managing Committee 
of the Society from time to time. 

10. Every purchaser must, remove the dokras of Cotton or Kapas within 
three days of the auction, and if not removed, they will lie at the risk of 
the purchaser. 

11. If the purchaser fails to remove the cotton purchased, within 3 
days of the auction, the Managiug Committee may cancel the transaction 
and'again sell it by auction and recover the loss. 

12. The purchaser shall hove to bear* expenses of removing and 
watching, etc. 

13. The Society may or may not accept- any bidding in the auction. 

14. Perfect grading is done under the careful supervision of the officers 
of Agricultural Department. “'However no complaint of any kind either 
with regard to ginning percentage or weight, will be heard after the removal 
of dokras from the society’s premises”. 

15. Purchasers are at liberty to examine in any way they like, the 
cotton graded, but no complaint of any kind, such as mixture, grading, 
soiled Kapas. etc., will he hoard after ilie auction is over. All doubtful 
dokras are kept in the Igwer grade. If (he purchasers require any cotton 
for sample thev will set it on payment. 

16. If the Bazar is dull on the day of auction or for any other reason 
the Managing Committee may postpone the auction or cancel it. 

17. Those conditions are snippet to the bye-laws of (he society 

Manager. 

Capao. 


Chairman 
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APPENDIX XI (i). 

Worm of pcUti (account slip) used by the Oadag Co-operative Cotton Sale Society 

Ltd-, Oadag. 

Ledger page__ Date on which kapas 'sold__ 

Patti No.,_ 

The Gadag Co-operative Cotton Sale Society Ltd., Gadag. 

Name of producer___ 



• ia Weight, 
o o 


Accountant. 

Cashier. 

Date 


Amount 

realised. 


Deductions. 


Net to 
Pay. 


Particulars. J 

■ | 

Rs. a. r. 

Rs. a. p 

Commission 

Labour 

Stacking charges 
Insurance . 
Godown rent 
Pinjrapole . 
Boarding . 
Charity 

j 


Intorest 


i 


Loan advanced.— 

Total ___ 

N ot to pay 



Manager. 

Ledger Clerk. 
Signature of producer. 


lieceipt No. 


APPENDIX XII. 
Form of account slip. 
Page of the Account Book. 


Co-operative Cotton Sale Society Ltd. 
Name of the member. 

Bliar 

‘Total cotton received 

Deduction on account of inferior t ype of cm ton . 

' Net weight ........ 


Date 

Account No. 
Place. 

Ale?. Seer 


- r ---- 

Rato (Details). 

Credit. 

Debit. 

Value of cotton received . 

Amount deposited ....... 

Value of cotton seed received ...... 

Others 

Loans advanced . . . . ... 

Entrance fee — Share-i-Total .... 

Interest ......... 

Commission . . . 

Others ......... 

Balance ..... 

R-o a. r. 

Rs. a. P. 

Total 




difference please inform us within a fortnight of the receipt of these 
accounts. If your reply is not received within the prescribed period, it 
• will be assumed that the account is correct- and accepted by you. 

Secretary. Managing Director. 














APt-T.NIHX NUT. 

the Suttl he i n (Itijahtl Co-oprincive Col Ion Sale uml Hunting ti'nineties' 
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Na — Not available. 
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APPENDIX XIV (a). 

Statement showing the progress of the Farmers' Co-operative Ginning and 
Pressing Society Limited, from 1934 to 1940. 


Ser¬ 

ial 

No. 

Particulars. 

1934. 

1935, 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

i 

Number of members : 
(a) Societies 

6 

0 

7 

7 

8 

8 

10 


( b ) Individuals 

743 

747 

762 

775 

761 

751 

735 

2 

Paid up share Cap)- 

53,500 

54,855 

58.130 

59,770 

62,510 

63,945 

71,225 

3 

tal—Rs. 

Number of bales 

S,f>40 

4,986 

11,509 

10,803 

10,434 

15,021 

15,93 ; 

.4 

pressed 

Rate for pressing ouo 

3-4-0 

3-4-0 

3-4-0 

3-4-0 

3-4-0 

3-4-0 

5-4-0 

5 

bale—Rs. 

Rebate allowed—Rs. 

0-3-0 


0-12-0 

0-12-0 

0-12-0 

1-0-0 

1-4-0 

6 

Quantity of kapas 


1,328 

3,275 

2,727 

3,008 1 

3,576 

3,1 (7 

7 

ginned— Bhars* 
dinning rate per 


4-4-0 

3-12-0 

3-11-0 

3-8-0 

3-8-0 

4-0-0 

8 

bhar* —Rs. . 

Loans advanced 



50,276 

32,719 

57,488 

49,697 

1,26,491 

9 

against stocks—Rs. 
Loans realised —Rs. 


4,390 

50,276 

28,016 

53,590 

5S.292 

1,01,004 

10 

Reserve funds —Rs. 

1,445 

2,041 

3,325 

4,733 

5,938 

' 7,542 

9,566 

11 

Depreciation fund — 

4,200 

5,550 

13,050 

17,836 

22,620 

27,482 

42,482 

12 

Rs. 

Working Capital — 

1,04,188 

1,26,132 

1,28,600 

1,42,015 

1,45,402 

1,46,250 

1,76,214 

13 

Rs. . 

Profit—Rs. 

5,780 

2,384 

5,136 

5,643 

4,498 

6,416 

i 8,093 

14 

Dividend —per cent. 

—at 

_2i 

«i 

6 i 

6i 

61 

71 


*1 bhar ~ 12 maunds. 


APPENDIX XIV ( b) 

Form of stock register for ginning and pressing. 

The Co-operative Cotton Sale Society Limited. 

Ginning — 

Date 

Cotton received 
Cotton ginned 
Balance 
Total weight 
Total ginned 
Half pressed 

Half pressed bales given to buyers 

Balance of half pressed bales 

Total half pressed bales 

Name of the buyer of half pressed bales. 

Pressing — 

Date 

Half pressed bales received 

Weight 

Given to buyer 

Given for pressing 

Balance in hand 

Total half pressed bales received. 

Half pressed bales given— 

(Y) For pressing. 

(it) To the.-buyer. 

Balance of full pressed bales 

Total No. of bales pressed 

Name of the buyer of half pressed bales. 

Name of the buyer of full pressed hales 
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Ai’l’ENDIX XV (a). 

Agreement Form. 

Loan No. 

The Kodur Fruit Glowers Co-operative boeiety Ltd., .Kajaiiipet. 

To the President, Kodur Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Society Ltd. 
No. W.-250, registered in Cuddapuh District and Pullampet Sub-district 

and situated in Kodur village and dated. . 

1 . resident of. caste.. 

.profession . No.son of 


has 


..resident of.caste. 

profession. No. .. .. son of .. 

3.resident of .caste . 

profession. No. son of. 

. . ,t two 
•agreement by the tKre0 - 

One of us namely (name <■! principal borrower). 

received from the said society, a loan oi rupees. 

(in words) for (purpose) in the presence.. 

on the security of the product: of fbe following scheduled propert; 

Choem Garden ^ to , v)m> this amount with interest at . 

and sellin 


.months bv exportinj; 


Mango garden 
Betel leaves 

per cent, per aimum wi 
fr “ , T S «m Ihefwnet- .”d£eu s ,, s .-i-.,1 «“■' 1, “* in ‘KSrtJi Sk 

5 

immovable properties i.m> be held responsible for any loss incurred b. 

... ™.e through the society .atom 

If I fail lo sell the produce through the society either iu part or m ful 
I shall pav with interest the loan T have taken together with a cora “* s 
ion of 1 one n„ even- rupee of the amount 1 am indebted to the 

"“ifutere ie any dispute between myself and the society I shall abide 
by the decision of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

The following scheduled property belongs to me and hasi not^ been 
eliminated to any other body. Hereby I assure the soc^ty that I do not 
disDose of the produce of the garden until the above loan is dischar 0 ed. 
P Tbe following scheduled property null be the first charge against the 

T Vin vp t&bpn in the societ>. i ,1 

We agree to abide by the bye-inws of the society now m force and those 

that, maw be enacted hereafter from lime lo time. , 

This apiement ha. heen written with the fell ennsenl M myself and 
sureties. We read this and found d correct. 


Schedule, of Property. 


Name of tillage.1 
1 

Df'ranrka- 
tion Xfi. 

o 

Lot ter. 

Viva. | 

Aoro> cents. 
1 

Kist. 

Rs. a. r. 
r, 

Wot 

or 

dry. 

6 

Govern¬ 

ment 

or 

Tnnrn. 

1 

No. of 
trot's in 
tlie 

garden. 

8 










We agrea to stand as sureties for (name of the borrower). 


Witnesses. 

1 . 

2 . 

Written by 


Signature of the sureties. 
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APPENDIX XV (6). 

Goods acknowledgment receipt. 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society Limited. 
Folio no. 


To 


Dated 19th Jane 1941. 


The Secretary, 

The Kodur Fruit Growers' 

Co-operative Society Ltd., 

Sir, Rajampet. 

This is to inform you that we have to-day taken delivery of the goods 
noted below consigned by you. Sales will be effected according to the 
market rate and the proceeds sent to you in due course, 

(Sd.) (Sd.) (Sd.) 

Godown Keeper. Accountant. Srerofarv. 

Name of commodity . Oranges. 

Quantity . :(0 baskets. 

Woiglit .... 

Expenses im sirred : 

(1) Cart hire )—6—6 

(2) Kailwny freight. 

Remarks 

Rajampet—V. Venkata Subha Knju . '. .12 Baskets orange-. 

I\. K. K. Suhbammn . . .18 Do. 


:t<) 

TRUE COPY. — 


APPENDIX XV (,). 

Telephone No. 8175. 

A copy oj account slip issued hy the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Marketing Society Ltd- 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society Limited. 
Dealers in:—Fruits, hand-pounded rice, glieo. honey, tamarind and 
jaggery, etc. 

Sri V. Venkata Subha Rnju, Rajampet. 

De.m; Sirs, 

We have pleasure to render account for the sale proceeds of the con¬ 
signment of basket 12 received from you 19t-li June 1941 under Railway, 
Receipt No. 28 and sold at your risk and to your account. 


Rato.,. 

Particulars. 

Quantity. 





Rs. k. v. Rs. a. p. 

100 at R-. 0 . 

Cheen.- Oranc - . . 

l.OtlO 

00 0 0 



300 

6 11 O 



1.300 

06 11 0 


Cooly and < '•rmuission 


4 11 9 


Charges — 




Cart.ago . . . . 


0 9 0 


Commission ... 


4 2 9 


Cooly for returning empty baskets. 

Of. • 



. 


01 15 3 4 11 9 


Rupees sixty one, annas fifteen 'and pics three only. 


Dated the 26th June 19*41. 


(Sd.) G. P. REDDY, 

For the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Marketing Society Ltd. 


TRUE COPY. 





-APPENDIX XVI (a) 

Statement showing the progress of the Madras Co-operative Milk Supply Union Limited, from 1927-28 to 1939-40. 
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Name of member. 



14fr 

APPENDIX XV.I (6). 

Form of Pass Book. 

.Name of Society. 

Month. 


Value of 
Value. cattle 
food 

supplied. 



APPENDIX XVI (c). 

Form of ledger of members of Milk Supply Societies. 

Name of member.Member No.• 

Month.’ 

(Measures). 


Quantity of milk supplied. 


Evening. 


Day’s total. 


Monthly 

total. 



Progressive 

total. 


61 (measures.) 



@ Re. 0-4-3 per measure =Rs. 16-3-3 
Reductions due on account of: 

1. Wastage in transit ... . • 

2. Share capital . . • • ' ■ 

3. Establishment and contingencies (aj 2 pies per measure 

4 . Supervision feo @ 3 pies per rupee 

5. Value of foodstuffs supplied .... 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

. 0 

10 

3 

. 0 

4 

0 

. 1 

14 

3 

. 3 

3 

10 

. 12 

: 16 

6 


.Received the sum of lis. 12-15-5. 


Signature of the member. 


APPENDIX XVI (d). 

Form of uccounl slip. 

The Madras Corporation Milk Supply Union Ltd.. Ayanavararn, 

Perambur Port. 

Madras, dated the. 


The President, 

.Milk Supply Society. 

Passed for Rs.-.in respect of milk supplied by you t 

detailed below:-- 

Supplied in the month of.^ • 

Quantity supplied. lb. or measures. 

Cost price.R a> 

Details. 

Deductions: — 

Share Capital. 

Loan Principal. 

Interest. 

Supervision charges.■. 

Cattle food supplied. 

Other deductions. 

Total.. 


Net amount paid—Rs. 

Cheque No.. dated. 


Secretary. 
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APPENDIX XVII. 

List of important assembling centres of eggs in India. 

Note .—Thg numbers indicated for each centre are only approximate 
id show the minimum and maximum numbers that are collected there, 
•.cording to different seasons. » 


■rial 

'Jo. 

Name of the province 
and State. 

Name of the assembling centre. 

Approximate 
number of eggs 
assembled daily. 

i 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Havel ian ..... 

3,000—5,000 

2 


Jahangira Road. 

3,000—5,000 

3 


Mardan 

6,000—10,000 

4 


Peshawar ..... 

6,000—10,000 

6 


Taru Jabba .... 

3,000 

h 

Punjab 

Gujrat ..... 

3,000—5,000 . 

7 


Jullundur . 1 . 

6,000—10,000 

8 


Kurali ..... 

3,000—5,000(0) 

8 


Lawrencepur 

3,000—5,000 

10 


Mknkiala ..... 

3,000—5,000 

11 


Multan . . 

3,000—5.000 

12 


Nakodar ..... 

3.000—5,000 

13 


Rupar ..... 

3,000—5,000 

14 


Shah-Kote-Malsian 

5,000—10,000 

16 

Patiala 

Bassi-Pathanan ... 

3,000—5,000 (G) 

16 


Patiala ..... 

3,000 

17 

Sind 

Rajpura ..... 

3,000 

18 

Hyderabad .... 

3,000—5,006 

10 


Karachi ..... 

3,000—5,000 

20 


Larkarta ..... 

3,000 

*21 


Sukkur ..... 

3,000 

22 

Baroda 

Anuwal ..... 

3,000—5,000 

23 


Ililkmora .... 

10.000—26,000 

24 


Rankuwa. .... 

5,000—10,000 

23 

Bombay Presidency 

Belgaum ", 

3,000—5,000 

26 


Bijapur ...... 

3,000 

27 


Btilsar ..... 

3.000—5,000 

28 


Chickli ..... 

3,000—5,000 

29 


Dhalgaon ..... 

5,000—10,000 

30 


Dungri ..... 

3.000—5,000 

31 


Hubii ..... 

3,000—5,000 

32 


Igatpuri ..... 

3,000, 

83 


Jarla ..... 

3,000—5,000 

34 


Kolhapur ..... 

6,000—10,000 

33 


Manrnad ..... 

3,000 

36 


Navasari ... 

6,000—10.000 

37 


Pardi . . ' . 

6,000—10,000 

38 


Sangola ..... 

6.000—10.000 

39 


Vadala ..... 

3,000—5.000 

40 

Mysore 

Chintamani . . . 

6,000—10.000 

41 


Kolar .... 

3,000—5,000 

42 

Cochin 

Ernakulam .... 

25,000—50,000* 

43 


Trichur , . 

5,000—10.000 ♦ 

44 

Travancore 

Arahnoodu .... 

10.000—25,000* 

46 


•Chongannur .... 

10.000—25,000* 

46 


Chonganacherry. ... 

10.000—25.000* 

47 


Edathuva .... 

10,000—25,000* 

48 


Kalerkavilla .... 

10,000—25,000* 

49 


Kayoncolam . . . 

3.000—5,000* 

60 


Karuugol ..... 

10,000—25,000* 

61 


Kottarakkara .... 

5,000^-10,000* 

62 


Kottayam. .... 

10,000—25.000* 

63 


Martandara . ... 

3.000—5.000* 

64 


Mavolikara .... 

10.000—25,000* 

65 


Paracode . 

10.000—25,000* 

66 


Quilon ..... 

10.000—25.000* 

67 


Sasthamakotta .... 

10,000—25,000* 

68 


Thoduvetty .... 

10,000—25,000* 

59 


Trivandrum .... 

3,000—5,000* 

60 

Madras Presidency 

B^zwnda ..... 

10.000—25.000* 

61 


Calicut . 

10,000—25,000* 











Serial 

No. 

Name of the province 
and State. 

Name of the assembling centre. 

Approximate 
number of eggs 
assembled daily. 

62 

Madras Presidency — 

Coimbatoro . . . •. 

6,000—10,000 

63 

oontd. 

Coconada ..... 

10,000—26,000* 

64 


Madura ..... 

6,000—10,000* 

66 


Masulipatam .... 

10,000—25,000* 

66 


Ongole . 

10,000—25.000 

67 


Palghat ..... 

10,000—25,000* 

68 


Polachi . 

10,000—25,000* 

69 


Salem ..... 

3,000—5,000 

70 


Tanur ..... 

10,000—26,000* 

71 


Tenali ..... 

10,000—25,000* 

72 


Tirur. 

10,000—26,000* 

73 


Trichinopolj 

6,000—10,000* 

74 


Tuticorin ..... 

10,000—25,000 

76 


Vellore ...... 

3,000—6,000 

76 


Vizagapatam .... 

6,000—10,000* 

77 

Nitam's Dominions 

Gulbarga ..... 

3,000—5,000 

78 

Central Provinces 

Gondia ..... 

3,000 

79 


Khandwa ..... 

3,000 

80 

Bihar and Orissa 

Chakraharpur .... 

3,000—5,000 

81 


Cuttack . . . 

3,000—5,000 

82 


Darbhanga .... 

3,000 

83 


Dinapore ..... 

3,000—5,000 

84 


Gaya. 

3,000 

86 


Ghatsila ..... 

3,000 

86 


Jhajha . . . ’ . 

3,000 

87 


Jamalpur ..... 

3,000 

88 


Jamshedpur .... 

3,000—5,000 

89 


Khurda Road .... 

3,000—5,000 

90 


Muzaffarpur .... 

3,000—5,000 

91 


Patna ..... 

3,000—5,000 

92 


Puri. 

3,000 

93 


Purulia ..... 

3,000 

94 


Ranchi ..... 

3,000—5.000 

96 


Sini ...... 

3,000 

96 

United Provinces 

Amroha ...... 

3.000—6,000 

97 


Bareilly ..... 

3,000—6,000 

98 


Bulandshahr . . 

5,000—10,000(0) 

99 


Gorakhpur .... 

5,000—10,000 

100 


Gaj raula ..... 

3,000—5,000 

101 


Gulaothi ..... 

3,000—5.000 

102 


Jhansi ..... 

6,000— 10,000 

103 


Kakori ..... 

3,000— 5,000 

104 


Malihabad .... 

3.000—5,000 

106 


Muzaffajrnagar .... 

6,000—10.000 

106 


Rampur ..... 

3.000—5,000 

107 


Raudauli ..... 

3,000—5,000 

108 


Saharanpur .... 

6,000—10,000(0) 

109 


Sambhal Hatim Sarai. 

3,000—5,000 

110 


Shahabad .... 

3,000—5,000 

111 


Sitapur .... 

3,000—5,000 

112 


Thana-Bhawan .... 

6,000—10,000 

113 

BVnyK+c 

Brahamanbari ... 

10,000—25,000* 

114 


Chandpur .... 

5,000—10,000* 

116 


Chittagong .... 

26,000—50.000* 

116 


Daulatganj .... 

60,000—80,000* 

117 


Dhulian Ganges 

10,000—25.000* 

118 


Feni ..... 

10,000—25,000* ' 

119 


Gaibandn ..... 

6,000—10,000* 

120 


Gauripur ..... 

10,000—25.000* 

121 


Munshiganj .... 

5,000—10,000* 

122 


Murshidabad 

10,000—25,000* 

123 


Narayanganj .... 

25,000—30,000* 

124 


Nawabganj .... 

10,000—25,000* 

126 


Rohanpur .... 

10,000—25,000* 

126 


Sajinipar^ .... 

10,000—25,000* 

127 


Samsi .... 

6.000—10,000* 

128 


Serajganj . . 

10,000—25,000* 

129 

Assam 

Gauhati ..... 

3,00.0-5,000 

130 


Habiganj ..... 

6,000—10,000* 
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Namu of tin. provin. 
and State. 


Name iif I In' it.-ciubling i-eiit j*< 


Ilrtklmlu 

Noajllll 

Kangiu 

Shillong 

Titiaitkiu 

UHisein 

Bank tint 

H mawbi 

Kainayut 

Kayan 

Mandalay 

Moulmein 

Pegu 

Pyapon 

Pyinmanu 

Ttttnwe 

Yindaw 


Approximate 
numlnr of eggs 
assembled daily. 

5,000 -10,01)0 
5,000 5,000 

3.000 5,000 

:»,000 5,00u 

10,000 - 25.000 
3,000- 5,000* 
5 , 000 - 5.000* 
5.000- 10,000* 
3,000 -5,000* 
25,000 50,000* 

3,000—5,000 
5,000 -10.000* 
5,000 -10,000* 
5,000 -10,000* 
3.000 -5,000 
3.000 -5,000* 
5 , 000 - 10,000 


GUOSSAit Y OF INDIAN TKRMS 


Air'uH — A kind of pulse (Rod glam). 

Athol —Commission. 

ArhaldarlArholiya —Commission agc-m 

.•1 In- -Flour. 

B 

Busi/iari —A scouted lino variety ot rice 
grown in theDohra Dun district of V'. P. 
and in the Punjab. 

tihnnd —Hemp. from tvhicb nit intoxicating 
juico is oxtraeted. 

C 

Ghalan -An invoice. 

Chaprasi —A peon. 

Ghekku —A primitive arrangement for the 
extraction of oil. 

Chhachh~~&< it ter-milk. 

D 

Dal —Pulsea. 

Dharmada ■—A deduction for charity . 

Dhatam-yula —A rural grain bank 

Dokra—A bundle of cotton weighing about 
33R lb. 

F 

h'irka —A sub-division of a taluk. 

G 

Gauja —Same as Bhang, but possessing dif- 
foront properties of intoxication. 

Ooali, gaoli, guala —One who maintains 
cattle for production and sale oi milk. 

Gut —Unrefined sugar. 

H 

Hatnal —A porter or market laboure.. 

K 

Khantl —Sugar made by indigenous process. 

Kaclicha ~-Literally “raw” or unfinished. 
The word has a wido range of meaning 
e.g., a kachcha balo means a half-pros<od 
bale. 

Kamdai —A low paid field worker. 

Kapas —Undressed cotton, seed rollon. 

Khanrlsuri —Manufacturer of kltaud. 


Kliua —An indigenous milk product made by 
evaporating from .milk tho major part o f 
. water in an open pan. 

SI 

Afudruiu-Plaee of teaching, a school. 

Maktab —Place of touching small boys, a 
primary school. 

Malhahi —Stock register. 

A/fltmd—Indian unit of weight equivalent 
to 82 2 ’7 lb. 

Mofaseil- Rural. 

N 

Xidhis —A kind of mutual credit n , ociution 
prevalent in South India 

Panchayai-— Kxocutive Committee ; a body of 
elected persons to look after the working of 
a village organisationor a body selected to 
act as umpires, from “ punch " moaning • 
five. 

Pinjrapole —An institution providing shelter 
for cattle 

Pucca —Mature ; a piuva hale means a full- 
pressed bale. 

B 

Hub —Massocuites. 

S 

Sareea —A pattern of dress worn by Indian 
women. 

Beer —One fortieth of a maund. 

Shakkar —Powdered gut. 

Slta’uli *—Periodical markets, same as hois. 

Svwkari —Banking by money-lenders. 

T 

Takavi —Advances of loan by Government 
to agriculturists. 

Talvk— Sub-division of a district. 

Thana —A police station. 

Tara —A kind of wintor oilseeds 

z 

Tamutdur — Lamluw oer. 


G) Guinea-fowl eggs are aKo ]da( 

* Duck eggs are also iplfMCS. 


OIPD —SI—121AMA—7-6 43—7:11) 
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